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CHAPTER I 


Tue ardour with which we support a cause, or declare a 
conviction is often only excelled by our ignorance and inability 
to find any rational excuse for doing so. Indeed, such a challenge 
may only act as a fresh incentive to cleave to our opinions 
at any cost. In the matter of common sense, for example, who 
doubts his personal possession of this endowment and would 
strongly resent a shadow cast upon it? Yet how often do we 
secretly deplore the stupidity of those we love and how frequently 
must they regret ours? Common sense is in truth the rarest 
of saving graces—an amalgam of treasures demanding open 
mind, toleration, patience, goodwill and, above all, a valuation 
of one’s own significance in the scheme of things, which “nie 


the additional ingredient of humour. 

But, being as we say “made of sense,” the head of the Her 
family was never heard to compliment himself thereof and~ 
would have been the last man to claim sounder judgment 
than another. By accident of circumstance and opportunity 
he had attained to exceptional importance at an age when 
ample years still promised to enjoy it. An iron-master and 
the only son of an iron-master, he was born to wealth; but 
with an outstanding and inherited position in the world of 
steel, he bettered this handsome start and, during the Great 
War, served his country to very valuable purpose. His trade 
had taken him, year after year, from early manhood, to the 
great central sources throughout Europe, and his knowledge 
of fellow ‘magnates, together with his reputation, courage 
and probity created him a tower of strength during the critical 
years. Automatically his riches expanded with his powers, 
until victory in the war found him far wealthier than he aspired 
to be, weary of work and free to pursue his own plan of living 
on any scale that seemed good to him. He was offered a barony 
and, for the sake of his eldest son, accepted a baronetcy, then, 
casting round for an estate to go with this distinction, acquired 
property in the West Country, and set about to build a lasting 
home. An ancient manor answered his purpose and he was 
well content to become lord of it, thus saving large domains 
from division and extinction. Cliff extended to the Channel 
southerly and, since an Elizabethan manor house inland did 
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not attract Sir Hector, he built a mansion half a mile from 
the shore on uplifted ground whence great marine views extended 

~ to the horizon of the sea and the promontories of Portland 
and Start to east and west of it. 

Here, with peace restored and heartily weary of work, the 
iron-master entered his ideal life of horticulture and sport, 
setting about the business of endearing himself to Cliff and 
those who dwelt therein. He loved the West Country and 
now, concentrating his activities on making the country love 
him, approached the task with ardour and in due course won 
a welcome. Sir Hector laughed at the familiar attitude of rural 
suspicion apt to greet any new-comer, knowing himself competent 
to dispel local fears and, long before his great new home was 
ready for him, he found friends. Cliff discovered him generous 
and just, even forgave him for deserting the old manor house 

d agreed that the growing mansion, the new home farm, 
othe range of glass-houses and walled gardens were all majestic 
themselves and promised a beacon for its future sons and 
daughters in search of employment. 
~ Some five years after the Great War’s end, Sir Hector 
entered his kingdom, and Lady Heron, who had dwelt with 
him in a dower house two miles distant, set about gathering 
her enlarged staff. Their three children were completing 
education at this time and the two boys about to go from Harrow 
to Cambridge, the girl to a finishing school in France and 
also destined for a university. There had been a gentle rivalry 
between their parents when the first-born arrived, for Greta 
Heron desired the boy to be called “‘Alfred,” after that monarch, 
ever her prime hero, while Hector held Michael Faraday 
his mightiest exemplar. But Alfred won the day and, when a 
second son arrived, him they called ‘‘Faraday’?; while the 
daughter, who came midway was named Greta, after her 
mother. 

More than ten years were now passed since then and the 
pattern of life became changed for Sir Hector. His wife was 
dead and Cliff churchyard the richer for a modest work of 
art; his own tasks remained unaltered, but his natural good 
spirits somewhat modified by a loss unexpected and, for a 
season, crushing. His children had become declared as to 
character and two of the three abode with him. Alfred, after 
an undistinguished career as scholar, though winning his “‘blue” 
at Rugby football, was now his father’s bailiff and closest 
companion. Absurdly like Sir Hector physically, with the 
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same great frame, blond colouring and big voice, he shared 
the paternal warmth apd kindness of disposition, but not the 
intelligence and mental activity of the elder. He loved sport 
and met his father on that ground. Together they rode to. 
hounds, for while Sir Hector still declared each season to be 
his last, he persisted yet, being a man of temperate habits 
and in the enjoyment of very perfect health. His father was 
Alfred’s god and he steered his life and fixed his convictions 
by all the iron-master might say or do. It was an attitude that 
endeared him to Sir Hector with affection far deeper than he 
could feel either to Greta or Faraday. His elder son supported 
him beyond their powers and signified far more to him than 
either. 

Greta had taken her degree at Newnham and gave promise 
of a scholastic career; but she changed her mind, returned 
home and, after an unfortunate love affair following her mother’s _ 
death, settled at Cliff House to administer his home for hag 
father. A capable and loyal housekeeper—an old servant of — 
high repute—saved her much trouble in that respect and her 
life was largely devoted to reading and reflections concerning 
which she seldom spoke. Her father perceived that she was 
of a moody and introspective mind, yet hoped that she might 
fall in love again with greater success. Her inhibitions he could 
not measure, but he respected her brain power and pleasured 
any ambition she might declare. She had travelled with him 
as a girl in his working days and seen Vienna, Budapest and 
Russian and Norwegian cities where his business took him; 
and still sometimes she wandered in Europe for her own pleasure 
with college friends. Sir Hector urged her to write, guessing 
she might’ find interest and even happiness in detailing her 
experiences and setting down her thoughts; but Greta told 
him she could find nothing to say that had not already been 
better said. She went on her way with banked fires and was 
popular in Cliff among the folk, but something of an enigma 
to the’ sophisticated of her own class. 

Faraday Heron presented great problems for his father. He 
possessed the brains of the family and was, indeed, greatly 
gifted from adolescence, manifesting an almost uncanny quality 
of intellect and steadfast regard for the future. The boy took 
charge of his own career from the beginning of it and gave 
evidence of a bent to science so strong that only the question 
of final choice remained. Nor did doubt as to that last long: 
he chose medicine for his immediate profession and not until 
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becoming a qualified physician did the young man _ reveal 
his ultimate desires. After a brilliant school career, Faraday 
took medical degrees and then entered upon active practice, 
keeping to himself the fact that this was no more than means 
to an end. Not until he had achieved the distinction of a house- 
physicianship at his hospital did he explain his great secret 
purpose and ambition to his father and afforded Sir Hector 
yet another surprise. The elder had found swiftly enough that 
in Faraday appeared promise of outstanding accomplishment 
and he felt gratified at this early evidence of something more 
than good brains. He welcomed the thought of a scientific 
son in a profession he revered; but, with a passion for science, 
Faraday revealed other qualities less agreeable to his family. 
He was a silent, unsociable type and indifferent to the interests 
of other people, or the commonplace calls of home and blood. 
So little, indeed, did these command his attention that, on 
more than one occasion, his father reminded the lad how he 
possessed a parent, a brother and a sister whose interests were 
worthy of consideration, along with further and more extended 
obligations involving the duty to his fellow-creatures. 

‘There are two variations of the scientific mind,” said Sir 
Hector. ‘In the one case you find humanist and scientist 
combined, welcome a noble nature, where love of his fellow- 
man blends with the genius of a discoverer and the courage 
of the explorer in uncharted seas of knowledge. Of such 
was the illustrious philosopher and man of science whose name 
you are honoured to bear: Michael Faraday and Darwin and 
Huxley. These rare spirits respected humanity and displayed 
the finest human emotions, winning love as well as admiration. 
But another and lesser order who follow science suffer their 
subject to dominate them to the exclusion of all others, become 
self-centred,,and sacrifice all altruistic ambitions. You must 
check a tendency that way, my son, and not exalt your ruling 
passion at the cost of character.” 

Faraday would listen to such admonitions with outward 
respect, but inner indifference. His heroes were eminent 
physicists living at that time, but at no period of his own 
career did he seek the company of others. It was enough for 
him to read their books, learn of their discoveries and esteem 
their significance in pursuit of truth. He was cold save to the 
abstractions of science and, as his sister once told him, loved 
chemicals better than mankind. For answer he expressed 
surprise that any respectable mind could hesitate to do so. 
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“Infinitely better,” he told her. ‘The construction of a 
crystal, for example, is far more beautiful than that of a man, 
and I know both.” 

“We have consciousness and are fearfully and wonderfully 
aS declared Greta, who was at Newnham still in those 

ays. 

“Fearfully, yes,” agreed Faraday, “but there is nothing more 
wonderful about us than any other mammal. The mammalia 
are rather a clumsy, faulty order and evolution hasn’t done 
much for them. A great many things are far more interesting 
to the biologist than ourselves.” 

He persevered in these opinions and when, on another 
occasion, Sir Hector told him that he was too lonely and did 
not see enough of other people outside St. Luke’s hospital, or 
share in ordinary interests and pleasures, he only answered to 
the same purpose. 

“Why should I, Father ” he asked. “To be nothing better 
than a human being oneself is boring enough without making 
it worse by herding with other human beings. I prefer to live 
in the realms of science and study phenomena more attractive 
to me than biology can offer.” ’ 

Yet he had chosen to begin life as a medical man, though, 
when reminded of that, Faraday found his answer. It appeared 
at a later time to be recorded when the challenge arose. 

While his elder brother, Alfred, resembled their father in 
mind and body, the younger and their sister were physically 
dark and slighter of build. Greta reminded Sir Hector of her 
mother. She and Faraday had strong, clean-cut faces and at 
times the girl sparkled into a sort of gipsy beauty; but the 
young scientist’s face revealed little more animation than his 
voice, which was beautiful, but pitched in a monotonous key 
that neither rose nor fell. His features were Greek in their 
emotionless perfection and his eyes large and luminous, his 
complexion darker than Greta’s. It might have been expected 
that these twain would have found much in common, but the 
young man’s strangely insensitive nature made no greater 
appeal to his sister than anybody else. He appeared to have 
outlawed himself from his kind and his teachers in those ,early 
years, while agreeing to prophesy great things for him, also 
were one in the fear that the aloof and inhuman atmosphere | 
which he created would rob him of much enthusiasm for anything 
but what he might accomplish. At his father’s will on one 
occasion, when a medical student in London, Faraday went 
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for a week-end to an old metallurgist friend of the elder, who 
dwelt in a suburb and was anxious to make the lad’s 
acquaintance; but his father learned afterwards a candid 
opinion with some dismay though little surprise. 


““My dear Hector,”’ wrote his ancient acquaintance, “‘your 
Faraday came to order. He is an iceberg of a boy—an iceberg 
like other icebergs, the major part of which continues to be 
concealed. How brilliant he may be it is impossible to judge, 
but I felt disposed to light a fire, that I might raise the 
temperature somewhat during his visit. Do not think I was 
the cause of these arctic conditions. You know me too well 
for that. May life thaw him for his own sake and the norm 
of humanity with whom he must be called to mingle.” 


So it remained to see whether life would prove capable 
of thawing Faraday Heron. 


In midway years, between the Great War and World War, 
the young man, now serving his term as house-physician at 
St. Luke’s, always returned to Cliff for Christmas Day at his 
father’s wish. The visit was a brief one and Faraday soon vanished 
again, driving his own motor car to and from Devon; but he 
cared not for the country and his annual vacation was always 
spent where scientists might chance to be gathering together. 
There came another Noel and, for once, the young doctor 
returned to his family with a purpose. His own ambitions 
were matured and his future intentions clear, but they demanded 
some generous co-operation from his father, and he knew 
the old iron-master well enough to feel small hope of success. 
Sir Hector disliked surprises and his son designed to spring 
another that even the season of good will and good cheer might 
not support. He arrived as usual to find the customary greeting 
and the family friendship always awaiting him. Things did 
not change at\Cliff and when the folk came to sing their carols 
by night and the servants enjoyed their Christmas dance, Faraday 
would play the usual part of onlooker, or fade away to his 
own room if able to do so without reproof. He went to church 
with his people on Christmas Day and heard his father read 
the Lessons. He subscribed to Greta’s charities and listened 
to Alfred’s adventures in the hunting field. He bore it all quietly; 
but the Herons knew that his.mind was far away. Of his own 
doings and his great hospital’s prosperity he said nothing; 
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but when a footman came under his observation, he observed ~ 


that the man was ill and prescribed for him. 
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_ On Boxing night the four of them talked together after 
dinner, and to talk at home, for Faraday, was generally to 
reveal differences of opinion from his father. He had not yet 
broken his surprise, but kept it until the festival was ended 
as the last thing he would leave behind him before his departure. 

To-night some direct challenge from Sir Hector demanded 
a reply and, while they sat smoking together in the billiards room 
and Greta played with Alfred, their father declared doubts 
on the subject of certain scientific activities in the social world. 

“Nevertheless,” said Faraday, ‘you wouldn’t deny that 
the march of science is the march of civilization, Father?” 

“With considerable qualifications,” answered the elder. 
“More goes to civilization than science, son, and science cannot 
be permitted to dictate to the world at large. Vast fields of 

_moral conduct lie outside the laboratories of science and you 
fellows must be prepared to respect those who represent religion 
and the artists and creators and not claim paramount place 
for your test tubes and scales and retorts. Reason demands, 
for the advance of civilization, the union and understanding 
and co-operation of what I call ‘The great Three’: Religion, 
Science and Art.” 

His son reflected and a faint smile lightened his face. 

“Good, Father,” he said. “But your three principles must 
suffer reason to control them. Science is above all things 
reasonable in the eternal search for truth. Of Art I know nothing 
and feel no need. Religion in some shape belongs to the very 
core of our nature and quality—an instinctive thing; but it 
takes too many shapes and is too protean to find itself running 
in double harness with science. It demands too much and 
yields too liftle.” 

“Why should it yield to anything or anybody?” asked 
Sir Hector. ‘‘It is for the heart and soul of man to yield to the 
principles of religion.” 

His son answered without emotion. 

“There are all manner of life-saving appliances on an 
ocean liner, just as there are all manner of soul-saving appliances 
for those who believe they have a soul to save, on their voyage 
ashore. But all these expedients are subject to evolution:and 
gradually become modified, or bettered if they are to persist. 
Faiths come and go and, while they accommodate themselves 
to the law of eternal change, they win their measure of devotion; 
but if they cannot change, or reach a composition with truth 
they perish and every form of religion founded in the super- 
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natural must perish soon or late. Christianity has fought science 
from the beginning, and our ultimate victory results from 
no opposition to religious principles. We recognize the need 
for faith and are only concerned that it should be cleared from 
the jungles of myth and legend and become a more stable guide 
to conduct. Faith must be founded on tenets of truth acceptable 
to human reason. Our knowledge of Nature increases, but 
our standards of reality lag far behind, and we shall not make 
any substantial advance in that direction while our religious 
creeds only agree and unite in one thing: to quarrel mortally. 
Faiths have fought each other since the beginning and no more 
hideous warfare is yet recorded by history; but a time may 
come when science will do more for religion than ever religion 
has done for science, Father, and free it from those superstitions 
which make a winding sheet for all of them soon or late.” 

Sir Hector listened with his usual tolerance. 

“That clears the contention, Faraday,” he answered. “if 
any real contention exists. I knew, of course, you were a free- 
thinker and should be the last to deny your right to be one. 
I differ from free thought but do not quarrel with it. But if 
faith lacks what you call reason, how much the more narrow 
and purblind is the reason that lacks faith and finds itself unable 
to accept the miracles of revealed religion and the eternal 
truth that comes as a direct message and ordinance from God 
to man. Banish revelation and what remains to lead us through 
the darkness? What substitute shall science ever discover to 
guide civilization and direct human progress?” 


“T’m glad you asked that question, Father,” replied the 
young man, “‘and I'll answer it to-morrow morning, not to-night. 
I want a chat before I go back to the hospital and I know you'll 
spare me time for it after breakfast. Then, if you please, we'll 
push on from this point and perhaps I shall have the luck to 
interest you.” 

“You always interest me, boy, and I dare say I can guess 
what’s in your mind. Indeed, the time is coming when it will 
be in my mind too,” answered the elder. ““What it may have 
to do with a proper composition between religion and science, 
no doubt you will tell me.” 


“Tl try—to-morrow,” promised Faraday, and soon after- 
wards he left them on the plea of some nocturnal reading, 


He did not play games and was not known to have any 
recreation. ; 


? 
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Faraday’s family discussed him after he had gone. None 
had seen him for a year and not one of them could record any 
indication of a change. : 

“T feel sorry for him in a way,” said Greta. “He has the 
anxious, miserable look of a genius on his face sometimes. One 
saw such a number of young men at Cambridge who looked 
like that—hungering for something or other—and I’d often 
wonder what was driving them, where they wanted to get to 
and whether they ever would. 

“He lives for science, not himself,’ she continued. ‘We 
went for a walk yesterday and he said that all the really fruitful 
and precious tasks calling for science were néglected because 
we would not set research first in our ideals. He thinks that 
many purposes to which we put public money are sickening and 
utterly wasteful, while channels crying for exploration promise 
immense advantages to civilization but cannot be pursued 
for lack of funds.” 

“He has sounded me on that subject as a general principle,” 
Sir Hector told them, “‘and admits that the money necessary 
is very considerable. I have heard about these things elsewhere 
and it seems to be agreed by thoughtful people that much 
remains to be worth doing for experimental science. But those 
in a position to find big money, like myself, for the most part, 
if so disposed, turn to more immediate and practical giving. 
No doubt many questions of science ask to be answered, but 
whether the capital necessary before an answer can be reached 
may not be put to more immediate and valuable uses, the 
rich and benevolent must decide for themselves.” 

‘When you think what we do with our new discoveries and 
inventions, you feel sometimes that we have less to thank science 
for than Faraday imagines,” said Greta and her father agreed 
with her. Then Alfred made a suggestion. 

“If he could only conduct his life like other people, get 
some fun out of it and find what really matters is so much 
better than his frozen way of living,’ he said. “If he could go 
in for some sport, or fall in love, for instance, he’d see like a 
shot what it really was to be alive and worth fighting for.” 

His sister laughed and Sir Hector spoke. ; 

“Youth is apt to be self-centred,” he declared, “but not 
usually in a manner so cold-blooded as Faraday. He entertains 
the clearest ideas as to where he wants to get to, I fancy, and 
looks amazingly far ahead. But education shouldn’t teach young 

people to put such complete trust in themselves. To conduct 
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your existence from within is a mistake. You should seek the 
scaffolding for what you hope to build from without. We cannot 
spin our webs, like spiders, from inside ourselves, or conduct 
our planning without the moral support religion has to offer. 
So I found it, and never a man owed more to his faith on heaven 
and human nature than have I.” 

“You had the art to win trust by giving trust, Father,” 
said Greta. “You have believed in the goodness and honour 
of people so completely that they would have been ashamed 
to disappoint you. Faraday is not very quick to trust people 
unless they are men of science.” 

‘““He feels his existence to be in a flux,”’ explained her father. 
‘As yet no solid ground lies under his feet and no notice-boards 
appear upon his path which he is prepared to heed. He has 
yet to learn that we cannot trespass upon holy ground without 
danger.” 

‘“‘He denies there is any such a thing as holy ground,” said 
Greta. “‘Nothing is sacred to science and, if you don’t believe 
in spiritual mandates of any sort, then, of course, nothing can 
be sacred at all. He’d only say that what we call ‘revelation’ 
was a mirage to blind you to truth.” 

““He’s keen about money, though,” suggested Alfred. ““That 
seems to be his only weakness as far as I can see. Yet you wouldn’t 
think a man would bank on science if he cared twopence for 
money. Let’s pray he’ll fall in love: that would clear the course 
for him.” 

“Hell never do that,” said Greta. “I’ve often thought 
the same thought about him and tried.to picture the girl he 
could fall in love with, or the girl who could fall in love with 
him.” 

“T can picture her,” declared Alfred. ‘“The sort of calculating 
girl who would recognize that Faraday was going to be an 
almighty swell some day. She would take him for future reflected 
fame and, if brilliant herself, be really useful to him. But he’s 
too much in love with science to fall in love with a girl I’m 
afraid. He’s a sexless chap, really.” 

“He shows no genuine love for men and women so far,” 
admitted Faraday’s father, “yet I have heard him say things 
that indicated a sort of vague regard for humanity as a whole. 
Never individuals, but the mass. It doesn’t, however, amount 
to much and his indifference shows something wrong in his 
outlook as yet.” 


“Nature displays it, Father,” said Greta. 
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“Nature is beside the question,” he answered. ‘Nature is 
beyond our good and evil, or any line of conduct we may 
arrive at; but no man can operate outside our standards with 
impunity. Knowledge—Knowledge—Alas for the knowledge 
that brings with it neither pity nor good willing. Such a man, 
given a fine intellect, becomes a menace, as we have seen great 
statesmen and dictators in human affairs. To be a tyrant you 
must be created with certain terrible defects and I should 
mourn to discover any evidence of them in Faraday. He does 
not wear his heart on his sleeve, but we have no right to declare 
he lacks a heart.” 

“Even though it certainly does not beat for us,” laughed 
Alfred. 

“In a queer way he does show glimpses of a heart sometimes,” 
declared Greta. “He is not sentimental, heaven knows, but I 
have seen a sort of ghost of compassion in his eyes—not for man, 
woman or child, but for unconscious things. He’ll shrug his 
shoulders at the sound of a distant shot that means death to a 
partridge, or pheasant. I saw him once, though he didn’t know 
it, look into the eyes of a trapped rat and frown. I thought 
he was going to set the creature free, but he didn’t do that— 
too reasonable: he killed it and put the poor thing out of its 
troubles. In the woods he actually regretted that one of the 
great spruces was marked for the woodman’s axe. But I never 
heard him sympathize with human woe in his life. He deplores 
our terrible low average of brain power, but-never the suffering 
it brings to us.” 

“He lacks compassion,” agreed Sir Hector, “but has not 
as yet to my observation uttered any harsh censure or inhuman 
judgment. But he is impatient of common sense, as dreamers 
are apt to be. To the highly imaginative, common sense is 
often an irritant poison.” 

“J don’t think Faraday has much imagination,” suggested 
Greta. “Truth is the boundary that hems him in. Naked truth 
frightens imagination away. But it’s idle really to waste time 
trying to get to the bottom of him. He may be a very 
commonplace person really.” 

“No,” decided her father. ‘“You can’t get round the problem 
of our Faraday that way. For good or ill he has a spark of genius 
and, be that as it may, to-morrow I hope to advance our inquiries 
and hear a little more to illuminate them before he’s off again.” 
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FARADAY dismissed his father’s unanswered question briefly 
next morning, for the reason that he was now largely concerned 
with his own affairs. 

“Touching last night, I’m afraid we can only agree to differ, 
Father,” he began. “Your faith is built on certain static 
foundations which do not permit of scientific verification and 
so won't satisfy us. But since you cannot sacrifice your 
foundations and we are unable to trust them, we must each 
follow his own road and leave time to prove which leads to 
more truth and the increased happiness and progress of 
mankind. 

‘“‘And that,” he continued, “brings me to what I want 
to tell you. I have reached a point now when I had to make 
a tremendous choice: not between different theories of truth, 
but between two branches of science. With one I have been 
so far occupied and now, after a pretty deep contention, have 
decided to abandon it and devote the rest of my life to another. 
-Don’t think, however, that this is a foolish fad. From the very 
first I never felt to regard medicine as my ultimate goal and, 
for the last ten years, while valuing the wisdom, the discipline 
and training I have won through it and the purely scientific 
attitude of mind it has created for me, I feel this is not enough. 
Now I want to join the pioneers and devote my brains to inquiry, 
experiment and research, where in my opinion lies still concealed 
the real road that waits to be discovered.” 

Sir Hector regarded his son blankly. 

“Go on—finish,”’ he said. 

“I feel very deeply about this, of course, or I should not 
bother you with myself for a moment,” promised Faraday, 
his eyes on his father; ‘‘but if ever I had a clear picture of what 
is awaiting us, it is now—something that to me is probably 
what your eternal verities are to you. I believe that the time 
is ripe for tremendous advances and that we may be fast 
approaching another milestone on the road to truth. And far 
greater minds than mine are already on the road to it. 
Mysterious discoveries await us, Father, and they might hold 
the key tomuch happiness for the human race. We have struggled, 
step by step through the ages of Stone and Bronze, of Iron and 
Darkness to the sunshine of the Golden Ages—through the 
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ages of steam and electricity, to the age of the air, where we 
now claim to be; and soon, we may find ourselves the inheritors 
of a future age which science approaches. There is sometimes 
a long era between these distinctive periods and sometimes a 
short one. Our activities on the air were swiftly turned to good 
purpose, for we learned to fly in it and also discovered the 
Hertzian rays, so that we could speak to each other round the 
equator and from pole to pole; but there is something greater 
yet waiting for us, and men like Professor Rutherford are on 
the very threshold of it. Therefore, I want to join those engaged 
in storming that threshold and be among the destined to 
enter, where may yet await us something so tremendous and 
almighty that it will throw open the doors to a changed world, 
confound all our old values and advance our eternal quest of 
truth.” 

Nothing but deep doubt clouded his father’s face. 

‘*Have you done?” he asked. 

‘Very nearly, Father,’ answered Faraday. “You see we 
have discovered vast natural energies one after another and 
tamed them, one by one, to our needs and our huge advantage. 
So future energies yet awaiting us are to be welcomed, not 
feared. That is a great point. Had I dreaded this tremendous 
venture I might have been content to remain a physician all 
my life; but I am convinced we have reached a standpoint 
in human knowledge and reasoning powers where any immense 
new phenomena will be measured from the outset and controlled 
as carefully as we control earlier discoveries: things we call 
the laws of Nature.” 

“What have such laws to do with human happiness?” asked 
Sir Hector. ‘“The law of gravitation continues to break human 
necks and destroy human life, though we have discovered it.” 

Faraday ignored this diversion. 

“No matter for that,’ continued his father. ‘“Now let me 
speak and get your present position clear. I had thought you 
were going to ask me about your own future. I imagined the 
time was come when you would wish to go into practice 
and, fortified by your splendid degrees and your house- 
_ physicianship—which amounts to another degree in itself— 
you were now going to ask me for an increased income and 
whether I was prepared, either to buy you a practice, or see 
you start work in Harley Street with me behind you to leave 
your mind free from petty questions, as I have done all your 
life, and so enable you to continue with every energy and 
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endowment devoted to your profession. And now you tell me , 
that your design is to abandon your profession for the jack 0” 
lantern business of research and waste ten years that you have 
devoted to the noblest and sanest occupation in reach of any 
young man with brains.” 

‘Not wasted, Father. Please don’t say, or imagine any 
such thing,” begged Faraday. “I have gained enormously 
in a thousand ways by my introduction to the life of a scientist. 
It has taught me method, given me wide knowledge and furnished 
me with a sense of proportion and exactitude and understanding 
of Nature’s ways. I shall be putting all that I have learned to 
good purpose and I am starting on no jack o’ lantern adventure, 
but on a road, as I said before, already followed by very great 
scientists—a road that may lead us many strides forward and 
reorient the whole human outlook.” 

“Such progress, if God so wills, must come gradually through 
the advance of evolution,” said Sir Hector. “In evolution I 
believe as much as you do; but there are no short cuts in Nature 
and they will not be made by the activities of human chemists, 
or alchemists, or mistaken savants, who squander their lives 
trying to find elixirs, or attempting to turn lead into gold. 
My own instincts are all against this probing and burrowing 
- into the secrets of Nature. You say you are about to abandon 
medicine and you very well know what I think about that. 
But you would not have unveiled your intentions without a 
purpose. What is it? You are a very clever man, but not, I should 
judge, capable of discoveries destined to hasten the progress 
of evolution. What do you propose to do?” 

“That will depend upon you; but I’m afraid your attitude 
makes it look as if the decision is to be made at once,”’ answered 
his son. “I had hoped that you would be on my side and enable 
me to. fit out my own laboratory and work alone, of course, 
keeping in close touch with other physicists engaged in the 
same work; but if you feel averse from doing that, I can join 
up where I shall be very welcome and enlist under one of the 
swells. To start as I should like to start would require a lot of 
money. Speaking generally, I should love to see some of the 
millions this nation spends devoted to scientific research and 
so poured out for healthier and saner purposes than are supported 
at present. You are tremendously rich and amazingly generous, 
too; but, from my angle of vision, you waste hundreds of ° 
thousands on old causes and vested interests that were far 
better starved to death. That, of course, is no business of mine 
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and if you don’t feel my future ambitions worthy of support, 
then I must pursue them without your help, Father.” 

_ Sir Hector pulled up his riding-boots. He had dressed in 
pink this morning and was going with Alfred to a meet of 
hounds in half an hour. 

“T am certainly quite unprepared to subsidize a big laboratory 
that you may spend the rest of your life searching for something 
that probably doesn’t exist,” he said. ““What do you expect to 
find and how can you assume that it will advance the welfare 
of the world at large even if you do find it?” 

The younger answered with one of his rare, wintry smiles. 

“Franklin is my hero, just as Michael Faraday is yours, 
Father,”’ he replied. “‘Franklin loved research and was interested 
in every form of it. On the subject of balloons he spent much 
time and thought and, when somebody asked him ‘What is 
the use of balloons?’ he answered, ‘What is the use of a new-born 
baby?’ The good of anything depends on what we make of it 
in the long run; but science is only concerned with new truth, 
not the use we make of a new truth.” 

‘And is quite likely to discover new truths which faulty 
mankind will apply to evil rather than good. Many of your 
new truths are open to question. One sees much to give one 
pause in the world,” replied Sir Hector. “We can seek at least 
to educate our babies into usefulness, but science, in the shape 
of the motor car, slaughters our babies by the thousand annually 
on their way to school.” 

“Not science, Father: our idiotic inability to regulate the 
pace of motor cars,” answered Faraday. “If science were 
permitted to make the laws governing motor traffic, you’d find 
a very different state of things. There may come a time when 
science will think twice before trusting laymen with its secrets, 
any more than we trust an imbecile, or an infant, with a box 
of matches.” 

His father rose to end the interview. 

“TI must be on my way,” he said. “It’s a five-mile ride to 
the meet. I’m sorry I cannot pleasure you, or find the money 
you want; but I do not refuse out of any disappointment at your 
intentions, though I feel very great disappointment. I’ve given 
you a thousand a year ever since you were qualified to practise 
medicine and I shall go on doing so; but am not disposed to 
furnish large capital that you may gamble with it on doubtful 
research. In my view science must be controlled. Any existence 

pader the heel of science might well prove as free of liberty 
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and self-respect as the socialists themselves would wish it to be— 
and doubtless will make it when they get the chance. Good-bye, 
Faraday, and I hope you may find time to come and see me 
and my gardens again during next pring. You have never 
beheld the beauties of Cliff in May and June since you were 
a youngster and I should not like to think the love of natural 
beauty was left out of you.” 

He shook hands, as Alfred entered, also attired for the 
chase, and soon they rode away together; while a little later 
Faraday started to drive himself to London. Greta was travelling 
with him as far as Exeter and they talked together while she 
sat at the wheel beside him. She knew that her brother had 
something important to say to their father and now hoped 
all promised as Faraday might desire. 

‘Nobody ever had such a parent as we have I should think,” 
said Greta, “‘and sometimes I feel we don’t know our luck. He’s 
tremendously proud of you and I often think we are not half 
proud enough of him.” 

“I’ve rather dashed his pride in me this morning,” confessed 
her brother. “We don’t often see alike and I guessed what 
I had to say might rather bother him. It did, and I drew a blank.” 

“Sorry. Tell me—perhaps you put it badly.” 

“He'll tell you if you want to know, Greta. I’m not very 
articulate—never was, but I put my ideas before him as clearly 
as I could, and he wouldn’t entertain them, so I’m rather cast 
down for the moment.” 

She laughed but without much amusement. 

“Nobody ever saw you cast down, or lifted up for that matter. 
You might as well be a machine and Alfred says you are one. I 
suppose you wanted more fuel to keep going?” 

“Exactly; and the old man won’t provide it for my purpose. 
He thinks science is in danger of being too uppish and wants 
keeping in its place. We differ rather hopelessly as to what 
place in the pattern of future things I am going to fill.”’ 

“He may be right, Faraday. He’s generally pretty right. He 
knows the world a good deal better than you do.” 

““He judges the world by his own highly successful experience 
of it and seldom undervalues the forces that make for progress. 
I don’t quarrel with him; but I look farther ahead, that’s all.” 

“Tell me where he failed you and where you failed him,” 
she begged. ‘“‘He’s so tolerant and ready to see other views and 
opinions than his own.” 


But Faraday shook his head. 
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“T can’t go over all the ground again,” he answered. “I’ve 
talked more this morning than I have for a month of Sundays 
and I’m sick of my own voice. Father will tell you all about it 
if you want to know; and you’ll doubtless agree with him and 
say he is right.” 

“T always agree with him and always know he’s right,” 
replied Greta stoutly. “I adore him and so does Alfred.” 

Her brother did not reply, and after a long silence, Greta 
spoke again. 

“You'll come to the wedding I suppose?” she asked. 

“What wedding—yours?” 

She flushed under her dark skin and her eyes grew hard. 

*‘No—neither you nor anybody else will ever come to mine. 
Which you very well know. I mean Alfred.” 

“He should have told me he was engaged, then I would have 
congratulated him.” 

“Can you have been here for three days and seen them 
together when the Stephensons called and not observed that he 
was in love with Nancy?” 

“I’m afraid I missed it.” 

““He’s going to ask her—to-day I expect, if she’s at the meet 
and a chance offers. She loves him and General Stephenson 
thinks the world of Alfred, too. Father expected we should have 
heard the news a fortnight ago. He likes Nancy and thinks she 
is just right for Alfred. They love country life and sport and all 
the same things.” 

**And you approve?” 

“Yes; I like Nancy too.” 

‘Where will they live?”’ 

**At Cliff I expect. Father says she’ll be very welcome in our 
restricted family circle. But it remains to be seen whether she’s 
going to second the idea. She may prefer her own home and is far 
too young really to be married yet.” 

Faraday changed the subject. 

“Are you actually going to the headquarters of the 
police at Exeter?” he asked. ““Was it worth while? I doubt if 
father would have bothered.” 

‘“‘Not for the money, but the principle,”’ explained Greta. “It’s 
a case that demands the police. This is what happened, two days 
before you came down. Alfred sacked the cow-man at the home 
farm, and had every right to do so. He couldn’t have done less 
and wasn’t sorry to get the chance, because Abel Frost, the cow- 
man, is a rank ‘red’ and spends quite as much of his time talking 
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rubbish to the farm people as he does looking after the cattle. So, 
when he asked for an absurd rise in his wages, Alfred promptly 
declined. But then Frost made his mistake and was insolent and 
lost his temper and swore. When he had finished and was going 
away, Alfred called him back and gave him a month’s notice and, 
two days after the month was ended and Frost had left Cliff, the 
big wheat stack—worth I don’t know how much—was burned 
to the ground.” 

“Did Frost make any appeal or offer any apology, or see 
father after Alfred had dismissed him?” 

“No. He has got work ten miles away and taken his wife and 
child there. But there’s not a shadow of doubt he burned the rick.” 

“If there’s not a shadow of doubt, what do you want to’go to 
Exeter for?” asked Faraday. “If arson can be proved against the 
man, why isn’t he arrested?” 

“Because it hasn’t been proved and our local man cannot 
prove it. It’s one of those cases that need a little special detective 
work and a morsel of brain power. But father wanted to see them 
at Exeter and tell the story better than our local inspector was 
likely to tell it. So I’m going to do so to-day for him.” : 

“Father’s idea? I shouldn’t have thought he’d have troubled.’ 

“I made him trouble. It’s the principle. I pointed out to him 
that, granted Frost did it, then Frost ought to be punished and 
society at large protected from a scoundrel. He couldn’t deny 
that.” 

“And Frost, of course, declares he had nothing to do with it?” 

“He’s had no opportunity to declare anything. He hasn’t 
been approached or charged, and imagines he is safe 
accordingly.” 

““He must have enough wits to know he may be suspected.” 

“Probably he does and feels sure he left no clue to incriminate 
him. That’s where we shall find a professional detective is cleverer 
than Frost. Father doubts it, but I say that he ought to be and 
bowl the man out.” 

“He'll get five years if he’s caught,” said Faraday. 

“And he’ll deserve it,’? declared Greta. 

They parted at Exeter and the girl went to the headquarters 
of the police with a communication from Sir Hector. The name 
of Heron commanded due attention. One officer summoned 
another—a younger man—and Greta told her tale with 
elaboration and full particulars, unaware that this trivial 
incident was in truth the entrance to events wherein her own 
destimy would be determined. 
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Detective-Inspector Trensham belonged to the new order of 
the police force. He was highly educated and possessed of those 
astute and energetic qualities that promised eminence in a 
difficult walk of life. He had chosen his calling and already 
justified his choice, being capable and courageous. Police work 
continued to attract him and he found it sufficed to fill his days 
and demand his energy and intelligence; but already on the 
threshold of success and with every confidence in his peculiar 
attainments, at two and thirty he looked ahead and reminded 
himself that, at best, his position in life must be subordinate and 
lie under masters rather than attain to that command, direction 
and control of others he felt to be his due. Appointed to the West 
Country, no question as to the future yet challenged him and 
now for young Ernest Trensham, as he sat and listened to Greta, 
there also dawned unguessed events to change the story that 
his opening years might have been supposed to predict. 

He was a handsome man with a fine, lithe figure and upright 
and soldierly bearing. His face revealed intelligence and 
apprehension, his voice was educated and decisive, his manners 
courteous and tactful. He lacked sentiment and was pitiless to 
evil-doers, being concerned at no time with any issuc but their 
pursuit and condemnation; in which employment his own 
ingenuity and skill seldom failed. As a hunter he concentrated 
on the chase, with absolute indifference to any human aspect 
of the prey. In some degree the detective mentally resembled 
Faraday Heron, for while moulded of coarser clay and without 
high intellectual attainment, he possessed the same fixity of 
purpose and determination, the like comfort in isolation and 
freedom from the interests of his fellows. To him a criminal 
case, until solved, was what the pursuit of hidden truths appeared 
to be to Faraday, for the young physician also possessed a 
hunter’s instinct, though his game promised to be found in 
country more difficult and even more dangerous than man- 
hunting could promise. Neither knew fear, nor was capable 
of feeling fear; both were competent to face peril in cold blood 
if circumstances so required them, and now, from the ashes 
of a burned corn stack, chance ordained that years to come 
would bring these men together. 

Tresham listened with due attention to Greta’s narrative 
and admired her voice while she spoke. He attached no, little 
attention to the human voice and it was one of his theories 
that, while education perfected diction, it could not conceal 
certain intonations. He professed to be guided by this quality 
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and find inherent tone of voice often negative verbal oral evidence. 
““A tone will frequently tell you that men or women are lying,” 
he would say, and declared that an habitual criminal’s tone 
could be recognized, while, even though he might hesitate 
and be a poor witness, the honest man’s speech had different 
quality. He affirmed that this theory was his own and that 
it had served him well on more than one occasion; and now 
he alluded to it apropos of words Greta had spoken. “It’s 
something a man doesn’t suspect or guard against,”’ explained 
Trensham. “A question of vibration only audible to a highly 
trained ear—a nervous reflex probably. Dogs, which hear a 
thousand times better than we do, know it. The pitch of a man’s 
voice is well understood by them, and they can tell instantly 
what we are really feeling, though, of course, have no notion 
of what we are saying.” 

His superior officer smiled at the youngster. 

“You and your hobbies!”’ he said. “Now please return to the 
matter in hand, Detective-Inspector.” 

The Heron corn rick promised no very interesting challenge 
and Trensham doubted not that he would quickly forge the 
needful links; what interested him more was Greta herself and 
the possibility of seeing Cliff and finding occasion to meet the 
old iron-master, who occupied a position of some importance 
in the country. Sir Hector felt it his duty to devote 


generous well-doing, so the detective felt interest in a trivial 
case for its possibilities and, before the visitor had finished, 
already guessed that Cliff House might furnish an experience 
and enable him to move for a moment in the novel atmosphere 
of wealth. 

“‘A very full and perfect account of the situation, Miss Heron,”’ 
he said when she. had done, ‘‘and everything straightforward 
and to the point. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
situation as it stands, with Frost unaware that steps are being 
taken. He’s bound to know himself suspected; but the fact that 
he has not been approached, or even asked to give an account 
of his movements on the night, are to the good, and one may be 
able to go ahead rather well from there. To make a man think 
nobody suspects him is often the surest way to get the evidence 
you want against him. I once took a homicide by building up a 
pretended belief that quite another man was guilty and making 
him feel I was after nobody else—least of all himself. In this case 
the simplest way will be for me to come on the scene as a stranger 
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and not connected with the police. I can stop somewhere handy, 
meet those who know the man and occupy my time ostensibly 
in painting, or fishing, or something that will prevent any 
suggestion I am interested in local affairs.” 
““My father had an idea of that sort,” said Greta. “It occurred 
to him you could come to us as a guest for a night or two and so 
work unknown.” 
The young man approved her suggestion and thus it came 
about that Ernest Trensham entered into the circle of the 
Herons, dwelt under their roof for two days and won their 
goodwill. Sir Hector knew some of Ernest’s family and found 
him well mannered, clever and obviously destined to prosper 
_ in the business he had chosen; while Alfred Heron also took 
to the policeman and admired his physical strength. For Greta 
he came in a shape more formidable. Her brief and unhappy 
love-story had left her frozen to any further experience in that 
field and for two years she had remained impervious; but, 
during their exceedingly slight acquaintance, Greta found this 
stranger capable of wakening a sort of pallid interest in the male 
once more—a revival sufficient to create reflection after he had 
come and gone. But it persisted, and Greta was not uninterested 
to observe that her father and her brother were attracted by 

_Trensham. They spoke of his quick mind: Sir Hector declared 
him good company and Alfred found him a sportsman. 

**A face shining with intellegence,” said the iron-master, 
‘and an attitude to his elders that speaks of sound values. With 
his tactful approach, good spirits and respectable opinions one 
might have expected him to choose a more promising profession 
than the police force; but, after all, his success in such a doleful 
theatre of work may be said to justify his choice. Not one’s idea 
of a detective officer, yet obviously very capable.” 

“He’s a good-looking bloke,’’ commented Alfred. “Perhaps 
he’ll marry a rich wife some day and chuck his present job.” 

But. it was more Trensham’s way of looking at things and 
opinions and general joy of life that quickened Greta’s heart-beat 
a little while he remained. As for him, he found no difficulty in 
pleasuring them all. He much admired them and their simple, 
straightforward approach to life; he appreciated their friendly 
attitude and perceived that it would be easy to fall in love with 
Greta. But no thought of any enterprise so absurd troubled him. 
though he was conscious that she felt not unkindly and treated 
him with needless friendship. 
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Bringing his own, modern methods to the case and working 
largely with those who knew Abel Frost but did not know him, 
the detective came to the root of the matter, collected useful 
evidence, discovered one conclusive clue in the desolate theatre 
of the burnt stack and completed a task of small difficulty within 
a few days. What interested him far more was an invitation to 
return to Cliff for a week-end’s shooting if opportunity allowed 
him to do so, 


GHA PEER Shit 


THAT the events now approaching and the opposed natures 
of those responsible for them can be understood, certain further 
particulars are yet demanded and must receive pride of place 
for thus only shall a story so unlike any other story be set upon 
sound foundations. Few are concerned in it, yet with its 
culmination arose international problems and a demand for 
such international understandings as civilization had not, until 
now, felt any need. Europe was yet to face the phenomenon of a 
single human will creating the purpose and guiding the false hope 
of an empire; had yet to experience the world-wide chaos, agony 
and loss before that purpose and that hope went down to ruin 
against united powers capable of destroying them. 

The Herons jogged on their way. Nancy Stephenson accepted 
Alfred with joy and both families approved the match; but the 
lovers found crumpled rose-leaves awaiting them and became 
ruefully aware that a dreary hiatus must precede their union. 
Nancy was as yet within two months of her seventeenth birthday 
and her parents, having decided views on the. subject, set an 
interval of two years between her and marriage. As for Faraday, 
he concentrated upon his dreams and achieved a remarkable 
success six months after his Christmas interview with Sir Hector. 
He still worked at his hospital though the end of his term 
approached, but it was in connection with his future ambitions 
that honour came to him. The achievement awakened renewed 
hopes of winning his father and gaining the massive financial 
grant that he desired, so with that purpose he arrived once more 
at Cliff during the following July and saw its manifold beauties as 
he had not seen them since boyhood. Ernest Trensham, the 
policeman, visited his new friends before the winter ended and 
established himself as a welcome acquaintance; while more to him 
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than his host’s good willing centred in the fact of Greta’s amiable 
reception. Indeed, dreams concerning her took shadowy shape, 
for he perceived that, given his peculiar gifts, it might lay in his 
power to win something more than friendship. For her part she 
found him possessed of a delicate understanding and the type of 
mind she approved. Apart from his good looks and native bearing, 
a certain reserve appealed to Greta and sympathetic evidence 
that he could look at life through her eyes. She opened out to 
him, perceived that even within the limits of his brief visit, he 
made time to companion her and showed deep interest in what 
she might choose to say. His forthright manner of looking at 
things pleased her, for Ernest repaid her friendship with great 
frankness concerning himself. He took occasion to mention what 
was true enough: that he had never been in love; but he added 
that, in his profession, it was better to keep single. 


“Fighting crime is a perpetual battle,’ he said. “A man 
doing my work stands always in the firing line and may be 
called upon to risk his life at any moment. But to marry somebody 
with danger hanging over him day and night would be putting 
an unfair strain on a girl, and if I found myself loving a woman, 
the more I loved her, the less should I feel disposed to tell her 
so, just for that reason.” 

Greta approved these distinguished sentiments and _ they 
parted in great amity. Having displayed interest in her reading 
and other occupations, he promised to seek literature that might 
be welcome to her. He was now in sight of a metropolitan 
appointment of greater promise than any the provinces could 
furnish and, before he saw Greta again in the late autumn of 
that year, Trensham had left Exeter and established a channel 
of correspondence with her from London. His letters were 
welcome and his gifts of books always accurate and well chosen. 
Ernest wrote to Alfred also and, when young Heron went to. 
town, contrived to see him there and entertain him. It was 
through the policeman, too, that news of Faraday’s achievement 
first reached Sir Hector, for his son kept it until he should himself 
visit Cliff and did not guess his news likely to reach home from 
any other source. 

When he did return, therefore, the wind was somewhat taken 
out of Faraday’s sails to hear his secret one no longer, and during 
dinner on the eve of his arrival, Sir Hector at a fitting moment 
broke into the subject in his usual genial fashion. Talk had been 
general and, after declaring pleasure at his son’s unexpected 
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visit, the elder discussed the times, hinted at clouds already 
darkening international horizons and inquired after Faraday’s 
own intentions. 

“You will soon be leaving the hospital now,” he said. “‘Is a 
date for your farewell to the healing art at hand and your future 
scene of activity determined? Did you ever think upon politics, 
Faraday?” . 

“Very often, Father. An unpleasant subject, but not to be 
escaped by any thinking man. A time is coming when science 
may have much to say in politics and answer vital questions 
arising from its own discoveries. Science is in sight of mightier 
powers than any as yet granted to humanity and will not be 
likely to cede those powers to certain nations that already hunger 
for them.” 

“You imagine that chemists rather than soldiers and sailors 
and airmen will win our future wars for us?” asked Sir Hector. 

“If future wars there must be, science can be counted to turn 
the scale,” replied Faraday. ““When Nobel invented dynamite, 
everybody thought that any future war would destroy civilization; 
but it did not. Dynamite played its part in the field of battle and 
proved valuable in industry also, but evolution never sleeps and 
when still more tremendous energies are discovered, everybody 
will say again that civilization is about to come to an end. It 
won’t—not if science keeps those forces under iron control and 
at no time liberates them save for the rational purposes of 
civilization. Be sure those great enough to discover such things 
will also be great enough to deny their application to the filthy 
business of war. If we are not capable of that much, then let 
mankind go to a perdition of his own creation; and no loss to the 
cosmos when he does.” 

“The danger of such a discovery is too obvious for science to 
overlook it you think?” asked Greta. 

“And the likelihood of such a discovery is surely too remote 
to be worth a second thought,” added her father. Then he 
laughed and continued. 

“But now we see where a certain, brilliant young man’s Gold 
Medal of the Royal Society came from—for his solution of many 
problems on the structure of proteins and other fearful wild fowl 
and for his investigations into ‘nuclear energy,’ whatever that 
may be.” 

Faraday’s pale face took a tinge of colour. 

“How did you hear about that?” he asked blankly. 
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“I can still read, my son. We were all intensely gratified to 
learn of your distinction.” 

; “You'll write ‘F.R.S.’ after your name some day soon,” 

prophesied Greta and her brother declared such a distinction to 

be the highest in his view. : 

“Now the murder’s out,” he said, “let us shut up about it. 
But I haven’t finished with you, Father. You will have to hear 
some more yet.” 

“T fear so,” admitted the elder. “Meanwhile take your ease for 
a while, rest your busy brain and get an appetite. You look as 
white as a maggot and are probably neglecting your health on 
which your usefulness depends in any case.”’ 

“You speak so positively, Faraday,” said Greta. “‘And now 
you’ve come home to bully father again, I’m afraid.” 

““What’s doing down your street to make you so uppish?” 
inquired Alfred. “I haven’t heard of anything stupendous on the 
way. 

“You wouldn’t be likely to,” replied his brother. “Science 
doesn’t occupy much of your mental activites. But things are 
happening that will soon wake interest for the world in general.” 

He reflected a moment and continued. 

“There is a telescope growing in America which, when 
completed some years hence, will bring the surface of the moon 
so close that, if there were any buildings as large as St. Paul’s 
cathedral upon it, we should discover the ruin. To the 
astronomical world this telescope represents incalculable new 
knowledge; while, to go from one scientific extreme to the other, 
in this country a microscope will soon be in hand far surpassing 
any microscope yet imagined. A nine-foot microscope, Alfred. 
with fifty and more radio valves, electron-operated. In that 
microscope an object as small as one millionth part of an inch 
will be come visible to human eyes, and if lens aberrations can be 
conquered—a big ‘if?’ no doubt—then we shall behold the 
structure of the atom!” . 

“Wonderful toys, of course,”’ agreed Alfred, “‘but I don’t see 
how they get the world any forwarder, old chap.” 

Faraday turned to Sir Hector. 

“What more I’ve got to say is for you, Father, and in a manner 
of speaking, confidential. You’ve rather deflated my approach by 
knowing about the gold medal, but that’s nothing to the point 
and doesn’t matter. ’ll go on with that to-morrow. For the 
moment I’d rather like to claim a score for science: that it should 
have discovered something it couldn’t see and arrived at atomic 
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energy before it reached any power of beholding an atom. A 
wonderful story—showing how science demands quite as much 
faith as religion—faith founded on the rock of truth.” 

“What is truth ” asked Sir Hector. 

“It is the pursuit of truth that I am really come to see you 
about,” explained his son and, on the following morning, 
Faraday drew his parent out-of-doors to a little, marble gazebo 
erected on the highest grounds of Cliff to the west. It offered a 
magnificent view of the Channel southward and Dartmoor’s 
frontiers to the north. They sat here and the elder listened with ' 
his usual patience to another and more fervent appeal. He issued 
something in the nature of a caution, however, before the young 
man started. 

“T guess what’s in your mind and know you have the family 
gift of sticking to your point,” he said, “but I cannot feel the case 
is much altered, Faraday. You have evidently done a very fine 
piece of work and made your mark in a way that greatly gratifies 
me; but I cannot feel you are going to present me with any 
practical proposition. However, tell me what you may have to say 
more than you said last time.” 

‘JT have more to say,’’ began Faraday. “I can now agsert that 
far greater possibilities arise from what is in my mind than were 
there six months ago. My essay shows that, as you will find if 
you have time to read it, and some of my new ideas came while 
I was actually writing it. Nuclear energy is no new thing, of 
course. It has occupied science for years and now a tremendous 
advance can soon be counted upon, because people see how to 
reach it, what it might mean and its terrific possibilities. Had some 
individual enthusiast come forward in the past—some amateur 
chemist perhaps with a love of science and unlimited money 
behind him to further the cause—then, by this time, we should 
probably had got the secret and released atomic energy; but no 
such benefactor appeared and a very great deal of money has 
yet to be expended upon enterprise before complete success can 
be hoped. Great philanthropists still devote their superfluity of 
millions to good causes no doubt; but none is prepared to help 
science with what may be the best and most vital of good causes 
before long. A time will surely come when we shall liberate the 
energy and control it, but that time looks remote and no deep 
attempts into this unexplored region are being made. They would 
be most dangerous without prodigious machinery to control 
them; but when were scientists frightened of danger? The only 
thing they fear is untruth. Still, despite the fact that a keen race 
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for precedence in this discovery is beginning and the best brains 
in every civilized country preoccupied with it, no kingdom as 
yet finds the idea sufficiently attractive to expend national 
money on the cause. Some say that the Germans are far ahead 
of us and some think the Americans, with their huge wealth, are 
doing something; but as yet there seems no world incentive to 
quicken action.” 

““Which suggests to any practical mind that the results cannot 
promise very much of value.” replied his father. 

“Seeing so clearly as I do, it rather suggests an amazing 
blindness in practical minds,”’ answered Faraday. ‘“‘The practical 
mind is often the most pig-headed and limited. Science scorns the 
practical. But surely none can fail to see the universal and 
intensely practical significance of a new, cosmic power, as much 
greater than electricity as electricity is greater than steam— 
something so terrific that it may well be the actual driving power 
of the universe ”’ 

“Dreams, Faraday.” 

“No, Sir. We have reached beyond any shadow-land of 
dreams. This is not a castle in the air, but a reality that might 
enormously increase prosperity on earth,”’ answered the younger 
earnestly. ‘In the domains of our production and distribution, 
in our industry, commerce, progress, it would advance human 
welfare. It is in fact the most practical proposition that could 
challenge any millionaire with goodwill, for if the surplus wealth 
of the world were poured into such a quest, our gold would - 
quickly serve to reveal something far more precious than itself. 
All the old values might perish under such an energy and a new 
dispensation sweep, like a lustral spring tide, to cleanse the 
whole earth—even morally as well as physically. The point is to 
be first in the field, to proclaim our achievement and declare the 
supreme position that such a possession would bring us. A few 
millions spent now might place in our hands the power to lead the 
world in twenty years.” 

**A million is a conceivable sum even to those accustomed 
only to operate in thousands,”’ admitted his father, “but to what 
immediate purpose could science apply millions?” 

“To the productive facilities at present necessary. These are 
gigantic,” answered Faraday, “but only demand money to create 
them. If you could but see the size and complexity of the machine 
at present needful to smash the atom, you would realize the cost of 
such machines on a big scale. All the engines used for perfecting 
steel that you have seen are playthings to what we want, for we 
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are hung up at the first crude stages as yet. In time you may 
count upon evolution to develop simpler and cheaper means to 
create and harvest the new power. I already suspect other 
channels than are yet known from which it may be drawn; but 
at present only a few, comparatively rare substances can be 
employed, though the search for others is full of tremendous 
promise in my opinion. That is my own special province in 
science and, if I possessed a laboratory properly equipped and 
furnished, I might and probably should one day, single-handed, 
make a contribution to our knowledge destined to be historic. 
At present the pitiful lack of recognition and want of means is 
handicapping this tremendous business; yet if money were only 
forthcoming—who knows? A space of centuries in evolution might 
be shortened to ten years. Then why not be a pioneer, Father? 
Why not lead the way and trust our leaders to follow your 
example, once they perceived that national prosperity and 
security are within our reach?” 

Sir Hector regarded this unusual enthusiasm with a smile, 
but gave no sign that he could share it. 

“At present we are a prosperous people,” he said, “‘but 
prosperity and security are two different states of being, my boy, 
and if, as often happsns, prosperity blinds us to security, then the 
day of reckoning is not far to seek. Whereupon we soon find 
ourselves without either. Nothing demands more foresight and 
caution than to safeguard prosperity, or security. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of both, and vigilance does not characterize our present 
statesmanship.” 

Faraday concealed his impatience before these commonplaces 
and applied them to the purpose. 

“Atomic energy might well cut that knot,” he answered. 
“The nation in control of these stupendous powers need fear no 
enemies and might well, among other vast benevolences, put a 
stop to war once and for ever. The most deadly weapons man has 
ever forged would stand no chance against it and, for that reason 
alone, you can see what a blessing it must be if peace-lovers like 
ourselves attain the sovereign secret before all others.” 

“That is no argument,” pointed out Sir Hector, “‘for it is not 
to be supposed that such a discovery once made can remain 
withheld from civilization at the will of the discoverer. You 
yourself have told me that science speaks a universal language. 
Science, like mercy, or music, should admit no boundaries if it is 
to be respected. Its wonders need no more visas than does human 
compassion to travel from pole to pole. Such a terrific thing as 
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you conceive atomic energy to be cannot lie hid in a napkin or 
concealed beyond the reach of inquirers all the world over; but 
there arises a very serious doubt indeed whether such a revelation 
would bring boom or bane along with it. Now I shall tell you what 
I feel, Faraday, and you must not take my dictum in bad part.” 

_He stopped, reflected, lighted his pipe and uttered his 
opinion. 

“I see nothing in your ambition but a very vague and 
questionable enterprise destined to end more likely than not in a 
vast disappointment and waste of time and money: a mountain 
of gold producing a very doubtful mouse. I cannot even admit 
your calculations sound, for upon what have you erected this 
vast issue? What proof exists that the atom may be counted 
upon—a thing so small as to be invisible—to produce results so 
fabulous when it is destroyed? A man, or a nation, before 
embarking on any enterprise so costly, may fairly ask for proof 
positive that the goods are all that is claimed for them. But I take 
your word for that. I agree to believe science is aware this 
discovery may be enormously potent. I will grant the power, 
but is science to echo the story from ‘Arabian Nights’ and liberate 
a monster from a bottle again? Are we to emulate Frankenstein 
and create something destined to destroy his creator? To expedite 
such a fate, at cost of vast expenditure, would be to flout reason; 
while if in truth nothing but good can result to mankind from 
such a discovery, then surely we may safely leave its advent 
to Almighty God, who will bestow it upon us at His own accepted 
time. That appears to be the reasonable and righteous course to 
take, for if your new power is to benefit humanity, then it is my 
conviction it will sooner or later by vouchsafed to us, when we are 
ready for it; while if it can be harnessed to no high civilized 
purpose and at best become only a destructive agent, then it 
would be an abomination to release it. I conclude, my son, that 
we do not know enough to tamper on this doubtful ground and 
feel quite unable to support any attempt to do so.” 

Faraday made no reply but rose and prepared to depart. 

“T am sorry for this,” added the elder. “You have displayed 
unusual animation. You have been almost rhetorical, which was 
unexpected from one of your habitual reserve, and I honestly 
regret that I cannot see eye to eye with you. On the contrary, I 
deeply mistrust any such enterprise and find myself actually 
opposed to it.” 

“J don’t blame you, Father: I only blame my lack of words to 
convince you,” answered his son slowly. “You will regret it.” 


Cc 
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They parted, and, at a later time, walking with Greta in the 
grounds, Faraday told of his defeat. 4 

“Drawn blank again,” he said. “The governor won’t see it. 
Never a rich man had a better chance to identify himself with 
something worth while; but I’ve bungled my line of approach. I 
haven’t inspired him. I’ve done little more than terrify him. 
Strange that such a powerful mind should turn so incredibly 
stupid when the wind blows from my quarter of the compass.” 

‘“Won’t he let you have your laboratory?” 

“Or anything else. He’s not frightened of the big money, but 
doubts whether the temptation to spend it comes from God, or 
the Devil. Will never fork out unless he’s sure.” 

Faraday pointed to a gracious dell that spread before them— 
a little combe cradled in great trees and clad with fern from 
which, under the summer sunshine, there rose fragrance. 

*“That’s were I wanted to build. That’s where I should build 
if I had the power. Not near London, or any district distracted 
by human houses and the mess of human beings. I should like it 
isolated, out of range, secure against sightseers, where I could 
be free to devote every energy to the vital thing.” 

“‘Father would never tolerate it here in any case.” 

“In the event of sharing my opinion and realizing the 
immensity of my goal, he would have agreed all right. But that’s 
off. I must join up under somebody else.” 

“Have you ever thought of trying to interest some other 
millionaire who might be won over?” asked Greta. 

“I have considered the possibilities and don’t find in their 
limited ranks anybody who would listen tome for a moment. As 
a matter of fact, one or two of our leading physicists have tried 
and failed. To them I shall offer my services and find work, 
probably at Cambridge.” 

“But you'll keep your own secrets to yourself?” 

““Yes—until they take a more definite shape than at present. 
Work in a decent laboratory and a lecturing job is all that I can 
expect: what comes of it is up to me. I known where the kindred 
spirits are—both here and in Germany. J may quite possibly go to 
Germany on a voyage of discovery—to learn how far they have 
got there. My friends believe they are already well ahead of us.”’ 

“Tf they are, they won’t be in a hurry to show you what they 
are doing,” suggested his sister. 

“Should that be the case, one can draw pretty sound inferences 
from the fact,’* he answered. “Science is only theoretically a 
universal language, as father said this morning. The Great War 
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showed that scientists can be quite as bigoted nationalists as 
other people. German chemists—any chemists belonging to a 
‘have not’ nation like Germany—would be pretty rabid and 
patriotic if they found the secret.” 

‘‘And keep it close for themselves alone?” 

“Naturally. We should be just the same—or any other great 
nation—until all it meant to the world at large was considered. 
There are innumerable angles from which to look at it when it 
comes. You might say roughly that if the energy can only be 
applied to good purposes, then the quicker the world has it, the 
better; but if, as looks probable, it will be equally easy to apply 
it to absolute destruction, then the case is complicated. It might 
end war and be a good thing, or it might end us which might 
probably be quite a good thing too. We don’t know yet in what 
shape atomic energy will open the eyes of the world, or whether 
our limited reasoning powers are capable of handling it when it 
does. If it were turned over to the politicians and fighting forces, 
then we may be actually in sight of the end.” 


CAP TER PV. 


To Germany went Faraday Heron and his experiences were 
summed up in a letter after his return. Sir Hector learned 
what he had to say, which was little, but decisive. 

“The Teuton scientists are much like those within the 
experience of my friends who have visited the East,” he wrote. 
“Jap and German resemble each other in being most amiable, 
but while silent as the grave about what they know, are intensely 
inquisitive, to learn what we know. Ready and willing to take 
with both hands, they profit from such information as they can 
squeeze out of us, but are quite unprepared to reply in kind. 
To any questions you may put they turn a deaf ear, or declare 
absolute ignorance, but one thing the German savants could 
not conceal, even though some attempted to do so, and that was 
their profound interest in my own subject. It occupies them 
actively and I found it easy enough to see why. War is in this 
people’s blood. They have smarted for a generation under their 
last defeat and are bending all their power and ingenuity to the 
task of wiping it out. They protest at the suggestion and some 
resent it; but there it lies, behind the facade of friendship. 
Knowing that if they go to war with their neighbours and our 
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friends, they will again go to war with us, they understand 
what they must do and will leave no stone unturned next time, 
being made of just the stuff for such a purpose. They worship 
their army and are ready and willing to gamble again as they 
did before; and if they are equipped with a weapon such as now 
they seek and can use against those who have it not, then their 
future efforts will be triumphant. I could not find out how far 
they have got, but suspect it is much farther than they pretend. 
When driven to speak on the subject, or show themselves 
actually discourteous, they made light of it and declared their 
researches to be disappointing; but this was a childish falsehood, 
because I can read German and understand German speech, 
though I do not speak it, and I knew, from what I had read in 
their journals that they are certainly not behind us. My belief is 
that they are ahead of us, but their scientists are under strict 
orders to keep the fact a secret. Which, of course, means that 
they will try to develop the destructive powers resulting from 
nuclear fission and not trouble about any other aspect of it until 
we are down and out.” 

When Faraday came home again at the end of that year, he 

«reported regular work at Cambridge and a professorship in sight. 
Once more, with admirable lucidity, he sét his ambitions before 
his father, only to find Sir Hector without sympathy; yet he 
succeeded in a minor ambition and extracted money from him 
for a good cause for which he spoke during dinner on Christmas 
evening. 

“It happened after I had gone to Germany,” he said, “‘and 
they wrote to me about it from St. Luke’s. The hospital was in the 
proud possession of holding radium—the genuine thing. Fifteen 
grains of this tremendous treasure was ours and, as you may 
imagine, guarded with far more diligence than gold would have 
been. Yet I learned tomy dismay that our radium was gone. Three 
people and only three possessed the right of entry to it: myself 
and two others; and, when I went abroad, my successor took 
my place. We were all well-known men with no question marks 
against us, for it is obvious, in our respective positions and with 
our future prospects, none of us would play thief. Nor could we 
derive any personal benefit from it if we did. The value of the 
stuff was, of course, tremendous, but nobody can hawk radium 
as though it were diamonds and the total amount at present in 
human hands is known to a grain. So the prime mystery remains 
to learn why such an extraordinary and difficult theft was 
committed. It argued knowledge, opportunity, the possession of 
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two keys and understanding of the peril incidental to approaching 
radium at all. But the unknown brought it off and the radium in 
its heavy, leaden receptable, had gone.” 

“When did you yourself see it last?” asked Alfred. 

“A day or two before I left England. I wanted some 
emanations from it and collected them.” 

“And when was it lost?” inquired Greta. 

“Not until some weeks later. Two of the three with access to 
it—myself and another doctor—were away on holiday when the 
third of us found that it had gone. There was no evidence of 
any rough entry or trouble of any kind; but when he went there 
on his just occasions, the cupboard was bare.” 

“Ernest Trensham would have liked that case,’ declared 
Greta. 

“Scotland Yard was called in at once and was still busy work- 
ing on the mystery when I came home,” answered her brother. 
“They wanted me and I spent a morning with them. Clever 
detectives but incapable of seeing any light. A crime without 
apparent motive is the most difficult to solve they told me. 
Which, of course, is obvious.” 

“And you cannot see any motive yourself, or associate 
anybody with the business?”’ asked Sir Hector. 

“IT certainly cannot, or imagine any man or woman at St. 
Luke’s capable of such a thing. Those who had the power to 
commit it are absolved and I defy the wits of any policeman to 
find an unknown who possessed that power. Their theory 
appeared to be that one of us three, who knew the secret, must 
have unconsciously revealed it to somebody else—a rascally 
student, or a nurse, or some official. But that strikes me as 
nonsense, being the responsible men we are. Is it likely that one 
of us would have chattered to underlings about it?” 

They discussed the problem and then Faraday confessed his 
reason for mentioning it. 

_ “Perhaps you’ve guessed it already why I’ve told you of our 
misfortune at such length, Father,” he said. “This is a real and 
most grievous loss to one of your pet charities. It cuts out a 
valuable possession which was increasing our knowledge in a 
practical way and helping to lessen the suffering of many sick 
people. Nobody has every connected radium with evil and its 
applications are for humane purposes alone. One needn’t: bore 
you with details, but if you want them, you need only write to 
the hospital. Then chapter and verse can be sent to you. It’s 
special pleading, because St. Luke’s will always mean such a 
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lot to me personally; but—if you saw your way—you could do 
them a rare good turn by making their loss good.” 

Sir Hector considered. : 

“The suggestion appeals to me, and the more so coming from 
you, Faraday,” he replied. “I find myself hoping sometimes that 
you may yet live to return to your real, life-saving trade, which 
I shall always regard as pathology. What would be the value of 
such radium as has been stolen? And is it in the market to 
purchase?” 

“We might have to wait for it, but if the money were 
forthcoming, should be able to count upon it fairly soon. It was 
valued at fifteen thousand pounds. The world is still very short 
of radium and production tremendously expensive.”’ 

His father nodded but showed no astonishment at the figure 
named. Indeed, he declared it reasonable. 

“When one reads the price asked for old pictures and 
masterpieces of art, or the money your dear mother spent on 
her china, Faraday, a sum such as you name is little to demand 
for any element so rare. Remind me before you go.” 

So spoke Sir Hector and Faraday declared his gratitude. 
Then their conversation turned to Alfred, who was about to 
undertake an adventure long talked about and now in hand. 
For some years he had designed a big game expedition and 
postponed it for one reason or another; but now the time was 
come and, with half a dozen other wealthy and independent 
young sportsmen, Alfred put the finishing touches to hi 
preparation. 

“It’s now or never,” he told Faraday. “I’m marrying Nancy 
in a year’s time and when the deed’s done, there won’t be a dog’s 
chance, so I’ve fixed up with pals and we are pooling the needful 
and putting ourselves in the hands of Sam Balmane. He’s an old 
hunter and knows the ropes. It’s quite simple. Among other 
beasts, we have permission to shoot a certain number of elephant, 
so I shall bring back ivory to make Nancy and Greta the best 
set of hair-brushes that ever were made. If there is any trifle you 
happen to want from central Africa, now’s the time. Plenty of 
antlers hang in the hall here, but nothing to show that a Heron 
has yet shot anything greater than a stag. This is a slur on the 
family name. Therefore, I shall slay something more heroic and 
dangerous—elephant, buffalo, rhino, gorilla perhaps.” 

Faraday examined his preparation for slaughter. 

“I was wondering what I could buy you to support this 
horrible enterprise,” he said, “but, as you know, killing things 
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was never in my plan of living. I could only think of those huge 
knives full of gadgets that father used to give us when we were 
young. Not much use against a gorilla.” 


He took up a heavy rifle. 
“How are you going to carry this mass of metal through the 


jungle?” he asked. ‘Or does some unfortunate black man lug it 
along until you want to fire it?” 

The scientist examined various details without comment, but 
soon declared that he had seen enough. Then his brother urged 
him to join the hunting party as their medical man, and while 
admitting the prospect attracted him, Faraday declared that six 
months away from Cambridge would now be impossible. 

“Only you rich wasters can do that sort of thing and get away 
with it,” he told Alfred. 

Then came the carol singers gathered in the great forecourt 
of Cliff, and another Christmas ended with sundry ancient rites 
that Sir Hector loved to preserve. 

Two days later he presented Faraday with a cheque for St. 
Luke’s and his son thanked him with an approach to warmth 
before driving away. 

“T have another useful matter in hand, though that will not 
appeal to'you so much,” declared his father. “I’m building a 
church, Faraday. This is a huge parish and our present edifice 
lies beyond reach of a great many parishioners.” 

The other nodded and made an oblique reply as he drew 
on his motor gloves and adjusted his glasses. 

‘Pasteur says, Sir, that all our future churches will be 
laboratories,” he answered. 

“A bleak prospect, my boy, and a prophecy unworthy of the 
great man,” replied Sir Hector. 

So Faraday returned to his labours. He had anticipated no 
personal success from this visit, but it cleared his mind to follow 
a course long considered and upon which he had now actually 
taken first steps. An efficient observer had guessed that the 
young man would not concentrate upon his quest without 
wasting more time in false hopes of assistance from elsewhere; 
but none could foretell events, or those driving forces now 
destined to cloud the house of Heron. 

A trifling shadow almost immediately appeared with the new 
year and Greta quickly observed it; but to Ernest Trensham, 
not Faraday, she confided on the subject, feeling ere now that 
he understood her better than anybody else and was more 
capable of serving her than could her brother. She considered 
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the detective as one well conversant with human nature, while 
Faraday lacked any such gift, or any desire to attain it. Therefore, 
she wrote to the new friend without reserve, explained that it 
was her desire to see him and added much she had long wished 
to say. 

“Tf you can manage to get off for a short while, do come 
down,”’ she wrote. “‘It is on Sir Hector’s account, for I feel rather 
bothered about him. One never imagined the departure of 
Alfred for half a year was going to try him so much and I’m 
sure he never imagined it would himself, for he approved the 
adventure; but Alfred is really the mainspring of father’s life 
and, now that he has gone, he finds this huge place practically 
empty. Father, as you have seen for yourself, belongs to the old 
dispensation. He was born tremendously rich, but also 
tremendously capable and energetic, and so bettered his 
inheritance and by sheer hard work reached genuine fame. It 
all just happened and now his way of life is part of himself. He 
likes a horde of servants round him and sees nothing absurd in 
three people being waited upon hand and foot by twenty others. 
He likes powdered footmen and expert gardeners and his herd 
of fallow deer and his annual salmon fishing in Scotland, or 
Norway, and his retinue when he goes there and all the rest 
of it. He is not a snob, but used to attention and has a good 
conscience about it, because his wealth enables a great number 
of other people to enjoy their ways of life, earn their living and 
exist in security. You know what the world thinks of him and 
all he does for others. He’s probably told you of his own opinions 
sometimes, his respect for his own generation of workers and his 
doubts about this generation. He considers that the quality of 
manual work and craftsmanship has suffered badly under 
increased education and machinery and modern facilities for 
leisure and pleasure. He says the handicraft of the Middle Ages 
will never be reached again and believes that our labouring 
classes, though far cleverer than they used to be, are also far 
lazier than of old and lack any pride in their achievement, 
apparently regarding all work as an evil to be remedied by 
socialism, not a vital part of human well-being. For the new 
shibboleths he has no use. He says that liberty is impossible to 
any honest man, or nation, and service much to be exalted 
above it; while, as for equality, he argues that it never existed 
in Nature and never can exist for us. ‘As well grant that the 
giant carnivora will eat grass with the flocks and herds as suppose 
the classes can ever merge,’ he says. ‘Class will continue to assert 
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itself in every stratum of human society. Rulers must always 
appear and the norm of men will ever run to follow them!’ 
That’s father. He does not think democracy a very grand ideal 
and finds that good brains can be very doubtfully employed. 
as in the case of my brother, Faraday; so when it comes to the 
point in his own family, he much prefers Alfred, but feels 
suspicious of his really brilliant son. Father has spoiled Alfred, 
as rich fathers do often spoil their children, and let my brother 
_ become the very contrary of what he was himself in his own 
working days. And now that brings me back to the point where 
I started, because Sir Hector misses dear Alfred dreadfully, and 
none of his staff, least of all myself, can take my brother’s place. 
I quite understand that, because I, too, feel what a gap Alfred 
leaves. Though bone idle he is always bursting with energy and 
human kindness. He fills this great house when he happens 
to be in it. He seems to be everywhere, always joyous and 
sanguine and big-hearted. Everybody adores him and assists 
father to spoil him, and everybody misses him and his endless 
requirements. He has only been gone a month and father already. 
counts the days to his return. I’m rather sick of the subject of 
dear Alfred myself, though nobody loves him better, for, since 
his departure, father appears to have no other topic and is now 
developing a new phase very unlike him: an anxiety on Alfred’s 
physical behalf and a hope that he is courting no needless peril! . 
As though Alfred’s whole salt of existence was not courting 
utterly needless peril. Danger is the only fun a rich man can 
get if he’s built like Alfred. 

“And now, dear Ernest, I come to you and do beg you will 
pay us a visit. Father is fond of you. You suit him. Your ways and 
opinions suit him. You understand sport and he knows you are a 
brilliant worker, in your horrid business. You would distract his 
mind, give him something to talk about and think about and cheer 
him up. He goes on his rounds and sees his friends and sits on the 
bench of the great unpaid and we have the usual luncheons and 
dinners; but at this time of year his cronies keep by their 
firesides for the most part. So you in the house—ready for bridge 
or billiards after dinner and patient and kindly and witty and 
considerate—would be a godsend both to him and, on his account, 
to me.” 

There was more in this than the appeal for Greta’s parent 
-and the detective knew that well enough. She had never written 
in a strain quite so confidential, and she would have been 
gratified to learn her letter’s reception, for it came at a critical 
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moment when Ernest was much concerned with thoughts of her 
and in some doubt of his next move. Of one thing he had long 
been satisfied: that he was genuinely welcome at Cliff and could 
command the friendship of both Sir Hector and Alfred. He 
also knew that Greta cared for him and believed it lay in his 
power to win her; but that was not enough and what he did 
not know, yet feared, concerned the attitude of her father to any 
such engagement. He had now visited the family on several 
occasions and heard enough in the old iron-master’s opinions to 
feel certain that, if archaic in a changing world, they were 
unalterable. That Sir Hector could smile on the engagement of 
his only daughter to a police officer, however promising and 
well-mannered the man might be, was the challenge for Ernest 
himself. He honestly loved Greta and believed that no dictation 
‘from her father would lessen her affection for him when he told 
her so, but parental opposition, if it made no difference to her, 
might make a great deal of difference to the affluent future 
young Trensham proposed for himself. Greta, though born to 
wealth and its advantages, was not enamoured of money and 
had assured him in the past that she often felt weary of the 
splendours of Cliff and would exchange them readily enough 
for a home of her own, where she might rule as well as reign. 
It was a gamble, for success with Greta would mean an obligation 
from which he could not escape even if failure with her father 
followed; but her letter decided him to take the bull by the 
horns and trust Sir Hector’s friendship to stand the challenge. 
He had long since carefully weighed the relations between father 
and daughter and was of opinion that a happy marriage for 
Greta would not mean any sense of irreparable loss to her parent. 
She was not to him what some daughters become to a widowed 
father and he had heard Alfred Heron say that the old man 
actually wanted Greta to marry for her own happiness. This 
recollection fortified Ernest and now helped to decide him. A day 
later he dispatched one of his sympathetic and understanding 
letters, told how exactly he comprehended the situation and 
believed that he might be useful. “I will see what can be done 
and how soon it is possible to get a short leave,’ he wrote, 
“then I shall write to Sir Hector and beg for the privilege of a 
few days at Cliff.” 

In due time he did so and, to Greta’s satisfaction, found his 
suggestion welcomed. | 

“He will distract our minds and bring my international 
knowledge a little up to date,” declared her father. “I am 
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conscious of somewhat losing touch with the world of affairs 
under present preoccupations.” 

So Ernest arrived and employed all his usual tact and 
consideration, striking the right note and winning gratitude in 
the vital quarter. His preliminary task proved easier than he 
expected and he knew from Greta’s eyes on their meeting that 
the main adventure was as good as accomplished. Plenty of 
opportunities availed, and before he had been at Cliff forty-eight 
hours, with all due humility he asked her to marry him. They 
were sitting together in the gazebo on the hill-top when he did so 
and looking out upon a stormy Channel with a south wind shouting 
in the naked trees above them and foam-beaten seas running 
far below. 

“Of course it’s mad,” he said, “but I can’t help that. There 
are some things you are driven to do though you are sane enough 
to know they are mad even while you do them, and some things 
you find you have got to say, Greta, though you know you’re 
probably only sounding your own death knell. Doubts cry and 
clamour to be satisfied—some so terribly urgent that you must 
get rid of them for your heart’s sake, even while your head 
knows too well the answer all the time. That’s how it is with me 
and has been ever since the wonderful day when first I saw 

“you, years ago now, at Exeter. I love you. I’ve got nothing but 
love to offer unfortunately and I’m not going to waste your time 
with words that may only give you pain. I am what I am, and 
all that matters to me, or will ever matter, is to know if I may 
devote my life-to your happiness and win you for my own for 
evermore. You'll say it’s a preposterous suggestion, and that I 
must know the answer already; but I had to tell you, because 
where there’s life, there’s hope.” 

She smiled at him. 

“I wondéred how you would ask and knew you were going to 
ask some day, Ernest,”’ she answered. “But you need not have 
been so hopeless as all that. You were much too clever to waste 
time wanting me if you hadn’t found out long ago the going was 
good. I never thought I could love anybody again, but I was 
wrong. ‘Little by little, somehow—I don’t a bit know how—I 
found myself caring for you, and something waking up in me 
that I thought was dead and dust. I couldn’t believe it. ’d long 
felt myself old and haggard, with nothing left to give the world 
and no human interests left save my family. And then you came 
and, though you were caution made alive and walked delicately 

_as though you were on holy ground, I knew what love does to a 
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man and found out you loved me. I wondered if it could be real 
and guessed it might be because, of course, I knew you had 
brains. With most men you don’t believe they have never loved 
till they met you. That’s a favourite opening and doesn’t deceive 
any experienced woman; but you never told me that. You only 
said marriage was out of the question in your business. Yet I 
knew you loved me by instinct and I knew what you were thinking 
about me by instinct, too. And I trusted you. I put myself in 
your place and saw your difficulties and how you probably 
wished I was poor and approachable and not rich and therefore 
one of those unfortunates beyond reach of an honest man who 
would hate the world to misunderstand his motives.” 


“You marvel!’ he said. “You’re turning my battered 
conscience inside out like a rag-bag, Greta.” 


“However, my feelings had quickened by then,” she 
continued, ‘‘and I hoped you would pluck up courage to ask. 
And if you did, I knew what I would say.” 

“IT can’t believe it!” 

“Policemen find it difficult to believe anybody, no doubt,” 
she answered, ‘‘but that’s true enough. I love you, Ernest.” 

He put his arms round her and kissed her. 

“God be thanked. Nothing else matters to me; but a great 
deal else matters to us both. Your family—how are they going 
to take me, my darling dear?” 

“Td thought of that, too. It certainly won’t worry Alfred, or 
trouble Faraday. As for Father—I don’t know. The strong point is 
that he likes you for yourself and you have the skill to please him 
and the general outlook to satisfy him without being a humbug. 
But against that, of course, he isn’t progressive. I think your 
profession—so to call it—might be the grand difficulty—not 
you, but your grim business. My own impression is that he’d 
want you to throw that up and choose some other line of 
country—read for the Law, or something. But that’s only a 
guess in the dark. He’ll fuss a bit and hate losing me; but he’s 
not going to come between us, or anything like that. It would 
make me terribly sad to quarrel with father. He has been a 
wonderful father to me, and I can’t imagine such a disaster as 
falling out with him when he finds how much I care for you.” 

“I should never forgive myself if that happened, or anything 
like it. When shall I tell him, Greta?’ 


“Tell him to-night after dinner. He’s pretty observant, you 
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know, and is quite aware that you are one of my valued friends. 
He’s heard me praise you lots of times, so it may not come as a 
great surprise at all.” 

But Ernest was doubtful as to that. 

“The better he thinks of me, the more painful he might find 
it,” he said. “Sir Hector may entertain such a good opinion of 
me that it would shock him to find I could presume to dream 
_ of such a thing.” 

“Not when he finds I am on your side,”’ declared Greta. 
*“Had you gone to him in the Victorian manner, to ask whether 
you might be permitted to pay court to me, that would have 
given him a chance to object. Now he has none. Better as it is. 
Tell him to-night when I have gone and he’s eating a new 
walnut with his port.” 

They rejoiced in a great united happiness, and since Greta 
confessed to no shadow of fear that her father would raise any 
difficulties, her lover strove to believe that she was right. But 
that happened before the end of the day to make it memorable 
for more reasons than this and lift very permanent barriers 
between them and any approach to Sir Hector until long weeks 
were passed. For terrible news fell upon Cliff a few hours after 
their betrothal, and its nature created complications so 
unexpected that Trensham felt doubt whether, amid them, 
his engagement might not founder altogether and come to 
nought. He looked farther ahead than Greta, whose thoughts 
were suddenly concentrated upon her father and herself in a 
tragedy that none could share: a grief to darken her new 
happiness and demand reconsideration of all that the future 
might ordain. 

The blow fell when she was giving tea to her father and 
Ernest, while Sir Hector considered his intentions. 

I never like to think I am going to do an enjoyable thing 
for the last time,” he said, “but prefer to revel in the fact that 
I am still doing it. One knows that common sense and gathering 
weight of years must consign our pet toys to oblivion soon or 
late, and so one bows to the inevitable. I am shooting no more 
and, while still capable of riding, shall not ride again to hounds 
after this season; but angling remains to me, and Alfred always 
regrets that I did not take up golf. However, it is too late for 
that. Games never attracted me. I still count to kill a few more 
salmon, however, and have decided to go to Norway this year. 
It suits me better than Scotland and I like the Norwegian folk 
and understand their ways and admire their attractive manners.” 
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He turned to Greta. 
“So now you know your fate this year, my dear, and I hope 
you are prepared to rough it up there as we did three years 
ago.” 

“T don’t remember any hardships and shall love to see that 
glorious scenery again,’’ answered Greta. “So will Alfred.” 

“I’m sure of that,’? responded Sir Hector. ‘““He’s a good, 
though perhaps not a great fisherman. A great shot and a 
superb and fearless horseman, but just falls short of genius pitted 
against the king of fishes.” ei 

“Against the king of beasts I expect he is giving a fine account 
of himself, Sir,’ suggested Ernest, and the elder, who often 
tuned his talk to make Alfred the central figure, was still dwelling 
upon his son when there entered a manservant with a telegram. 
He presented it and stood to learn if an answer should be needed, 
while the lovers remained silent that Sir Hector might not be 
distracted. He put on his pince-nez, opened the telegram and 


read it at a glance. Whereon animation perished from his face - 


and body and he sat, with fallen jaw, staring before him, all 
expression gone. For some moments he did not move. Then he 
lifted his head and rose to his feet. He staggered a little and 
gazed at Greta as though she were a stranger. He looked all 
round him, flushed and uttered an inarticulate sound like a 
grunt. The girl cried out. 

“Whatever is it, Father. Not bad news?” she asked, rising and 
hastening to him. Then the old man braced himself, pulled 
himself together and seemed to return to reality. He heaved up 
his shoulders, expelled the air from his lungs in a great gust, 
breathed deeply, handed the telegram to Greta and without 
speaking left the room. The footman, full of anxiety, waited; 
Ernest fell back from Greta’s side until she had learned the bad 
news. Then she read the telegram, gave a little cry and handed 
the telegram to him. It was brief enough. 

“Regret fatal accident to Mr. Alfred Heron. Full particulars posted 
to-morrow. Balmane. Nairobi.” 

Young Trensham turned to Greta and showed his quality. 

“Look after your father,” he said. “This has done him 
physical harm I’m afraid. Who’s your doctor. He’d better be 
sent for.” 

She nodded, but could not speak for a moment and he waited 
for her to do so, watching if she threatened to faint. But she 
remained calm and self-possessed. 

“Dll go to father, Ernest, ’’shesaid and then spoke to thefootman, 
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“Call Dr. Winton, John,” she told him. 

“T’ll ring up instanter, Miss,” he answered and hastened 
to do so. e 

Ernest, left alone, read the telegram again, then finished his 
tea, went to the smoking-room, made up a slumbering fire, 
lighted his pipe and reviewed the changed situation. He reflected 
on the nature of Alfred Heron’s death and guessed that no doubt 
some encounter with a wild beast was responsible for it. He 
lamented the incident for many reasons connected with the 
future, but felt a subconscious satisfaction that any interview 
with Sir Hector touching himself must now be indefinitely 
postponed. Time would need to pass before the stricken man 
could be forced to face affairs, or arbitrate upon them. And then 
a dark possibility embracing Greta challenged him. With Alfred 
at call, Sir Hector might have made no great outcry on her 
marriage and departure. It had been long ago understood that 
when his son and heir married, Alfred’s wife would come to 
live at Cliff; but now Nancy Stephenson must needs look 
elsewhere for a husband and it was Faraday Heron who would 
succeed his father at Cliff. The detective brooded upon this 
reversal for all concerned. He had never met Faraday but was 
well aware that he could not fill his brother’s place in the family 
and would be little likely to make such an attempt. Greta had 
explained the situation and the deep divergences that separated 
her father from his younger son. She herself declared respect 
for Faraday’s ability, but never pretended any affection for 
him. 

“Like living with the east wind,” she had said to Ernest 
once. “‘Cliff is full of warm hearts and I don’t suppose he wants 
to freeze people; but he can’t help it. Built that way. It’s such a 
blessing for everybody here to know that Alfred will follow 
sother,:?)- «7 

And now the elder son was in an African grave and the 
younger no doubt had still to hear it. But there remained Sir 
Hector himself and Ernest cordially hoped that the shock of 
his loss, formidable though it must be, would make no deep 
inroad upon his length of days. : 

Night thickened, the great house seemed unnaturally still, and 
Trensham guessed that mourning prevailed throughout it. He 
heard the doctor come and knew that Greta would return to,him 
presently for the sympathy he was prepared to give. But his own 
immediate plans called to be modified. Cliff could be no place 
for a visitor now and he prepared to depart on the morrow. 


g 
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When she came to him, however, after Dr. Winton, an old 
friend of the family, had driven away, she suggested a different 
course. But first she had other things to do. 

‘Winton is as much upset as we are. He was devoted to 
Alfred,” she told him. “He is very clever and understands 
father well. He will send him something to help him to sleep 
to-night and see him again to-morrow. Father is stunned, but 
he always does what Dr. Winton tells him. He thought of Faraday 
and. told me to call him up on the telephone and tell him. Oh, 
Ernest, to think that the same day should have brought such good 
and evil. How cruel!” 

“Infernal,’’ he answered. “I thought the same thought. I 
can’t believe it, Greta. In some cases you accept a death, perhaps 
even with relief if you know it is a release. The fact helps to 
comfort your own sorrow; but with a man like your brother the 
very idea of death seems unthinkable. Never a man was so full 
and overflowing with life. I knew enough of him to feel that. I 
had grown to care about him for himself, like everybody does, 
because, with a sort of utterly unconscious goodness, he woke 
your admiration by his attitude to life. He loved life and equally 
well he loved to let his happiness be shared by those less fortunate. 
A more generous man never lived and he’s brightened the 
fortunes of many another. I can guess, darling, only too well 
what this must mean to you and poor Sir Hector. It will be an 
evil dream for me all my life long.” 

“It’s strange to be torn in half as I am now,” she said. ‘‘Half 
of me is dazed and almost frightened that such an awful thing 
could happen to our little family, and the other half is happier 
than ever I expected to be when I think of you, Ernest.” 

They discussed the tragedy and its many implications, then 
Greta remembered her brother and went to the telephone. 

“His man will look after father,” she said. “Roger Horn was 
his valet and factotum long before I came into the world. He 
has great power with father and will get him to eat something 
presently and then take the medicine. His heart. is shaken. He 
won't come down again to-day and Roger will get him to bed.” 

“Where is Faraday now?” he asked. 

“‘He’s a professor at Cambridge. A great honour to get a 
chair at his age, but just what he wanted for the time being and, 
of course, splendid laboratories.” 

She left him then and returned in ten minutes. 

“For once in his life I think he was shocked,” she told Ernest. 
“Faraday always rather despised Alfred; but he’s thinking of 
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‘father now. He knows very well what this must mean to father 
and he’s coming down to-morrow. He’s a very good doctor 
besides all his other science, and father knows that, and so does 
Winton. I think father will be pleased to hear Faraday’s coming 
to see him, before he’s told to come.’’ 

“So am I,” said Ernest. “It’s the obvious and right thing. 
I'll go to-morrow early.” 

But Greta thought otherwise. 

“T guessed you’d want to, dearest, but I can’t help feeling 
it might be better that you stopped, if only for another day. I 
suggest you wait—just to see Faraday. I have often wished you 
to meet him. We’ll say nothing about ourselves for the present, 
but Pll tell him you were here to visit father, who is fond of you, 
and have a little shooting. He knows all about you from Alfred, 
once you meet him, you'll please him, as you do everybody 
élse.”’ 

“You really think that?” 

“T do. He’s hard to win and few ever try to win him, but if 
you did, you would see him in London perhaps and cement a 
friendship, as far as anybody can be his friend. You may like 
him. He’s very clever and can be amiable enough.” 

Young Trensham reflected. 

“The mere fact that I haven’t cleared out may annoy him,” 
he said. ‘‘He will probably think it was rather a mannerless 
thing stopping after this grievous business.”’ 

“T shall tell him you wanted to go, but I pressed you to stay— 
for father’s sake. It’s quite possible in another twenty-four hours 
my father will like to see you and you will have it in your power to 
say just the right things and distract his mind a little.” 

“Time is the one hope of that; but I’ll stop over to-morrow if 
you really wish it,” he agreed. 

“You must, Ernest. And you can hardly go without meeting 
Faraday now in any case, because he is coming at once. He will 
leave Cambridge to-night and be here by breakfast time to- 
morrow, if not sooner.” 

So Ernest remained. 

“Tt means a few more hours with you for me,” he said, ‘‘but we 
must put off our great secret for the right time to tell it, darling.” 

Faraday reached Cliff at five o’clock on the following morning 
and his sister, who had not slept, came down to greet him, He 
heard from Horn that Sir Hector was sleeping soundly, expressed 
his sorrow at the bad news, but declared that it puzzled him and 
he was anxious for particulars. 

& 
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“J will not believe the accident that has killed him was of his 
own making,” he said. “In matters of sport Alfred never failed 
and never, I think, took any needless risks; but, of course, one 
doesn’t know what hare-brained chaps were on safari with him,”’ 

He drank a cup of coffee, spoke a few words with Horn and 
then went to his own room which adjoined his father’s and had 
been his since his boyhood. On one side of Sir Hector’s chamber 
stood Faraday’s apartment; upon the other was Alfred’s. 
Everything had been made ready for his arrival and the traveller 
now went to bed and did not reappear until the breakfast hour 
at nine o’clock. 

Greta had not mentioned Trensham as yet; but Ernest was 
already in the breakfast room when Faraday appeared and now 
she introduced them to each other. 

“TI am here at a very sad moment, Professor,’ said Ernest, 
‘‘and should be gone ere now, but Miss Heron wanted us to 
meet and I share your grief. Your brother had become a real 
friend to me.” 

‘‘He mentioned you to me on several occasions,’ answered 
Faraday. “He valued your friendship I believe, Detective- 
Inspector.”’ 

With customary tact the detective ingratiated himself and 
struck a note to waken mild interest in Greta’s brother. At 
breakfast he hinted at Faraday’s attainments and his own 
admiration for them; but he was not servile and did not belittle 
his own status. 

“We meet on common ground in some respects,” he said, 
“for, as a physician, the pathological side of criminal conduct 
must have commanded your attention; while for me, medical 
jurisprudence is, of course, one of my subjects. We modern 
policemen have to master it from our own angle.” 

Faraday nodded. 

“No doubt,” he answered, then turned to Greta. 

“T’ve told Horn to let me know as soon as the governor is 
moving and :to ask him to stop in bed till I have seen him. Deep 
emotion, such as he must have suffered, effects chemical changes 
and often needs attention. I may wish him to stop in bed for a 
while, but not if I can help it: he hates bed worse than anything.” 

“Try not to keep him there,” she begged. 


CHAPTER V 


LATER in the morning, after Dr. Winton had called and talked 
with Faraday, they spent half an hour together beside Sir Hector, 
who agreed to keep his room, but insisted on rising and attending 
to his affairs. After he had accepted Faraday’s sympathy and 
received assurances of his son’s sorrow, the iron-master spoke. 

“One must not suffer this appalling circumstance to loosen 
my grip,” he said. “It has crushed me, naturally, and will 
age the bodily machine and shorten my life. No light can be 
thrown on such darkness and dismay as this, and no course of 
action alter it. But there remains the present and my duty. We 
are drifting into another war and history is repeating itself under 
my eyes. I cannot play the part I played in the Great War, 
because my professional interests are now limited, but those who 
fill my place are prone to seek my knowledge still and ready to 
take my advice when I am called to give it. The Government 
have already approached me and assure me that I can continue 
to be of service to the country. I am going to work, Faraday, 
and pray God that in work I shall be able to distract my mind 
from its present utter and useless confusion.” 

His son praised his determination. 

‘Like you, Father,” he said, “and very wise. I know little 
of politics, but everything of hard work, and have found that 
better than medicine in many cases. To you work was second 
nature in the old days. But you must be moderate.” 

The family doctor likewise urged moderation. 

“You must cut your coat according to your cloth, Sir Hector,” 
he urged. “Work, but not overwork. You have suffered a very 
terrible blow and those who knew dear Alfred share it with you 
and are able to realize the extent of it; but your own well-being 
is precious to more than your friends and you must keep well 
for your country’s sake if not your own.” 

The stricken sufferer promised to obey and they left him 
together presently; but he remembered Ernest Trensham before 
they were gone. ; 

“He'll be going to-day no doubt and I have no wish to see 
him again at present,”’ he said to his son. “Bid him ‘good-bye’ 
from me, Faraday, and tell him that I shall hope we may piegl 
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at some future time. Alfred was fond of him and I think well 
of him, too. He’s a worker and a sensible and gifted young 
fellow.” 

Dr. Winton left Cliff, satisfied that all was well, and Faraday 
_ presently spent another hour alone with his father. 

The conversation wholly concerned their loss and Sir Hector 
declared great impatience to learn all particulars. 


“The expedition will, of course, come to an end after this 
terrible happening,” said Faraday, ‘“‘and some member of the 
party visit you when they get home; but meantime you will hear 
more through the post—probably very soon.” 

He left his father with unopened letters in companionship of 
Roger Horn and presently met Greta and Ernest Trensham out 
of doors. 

‘“Winton considers the governor has stood up to it very well,” 
he said, “‘but the anticlimax remains to be watched. Father has 
been badly shaken and must be looked after. He’s turning to 
work, which I hope will help him through the worst of it. But 
one must watch him and distract his mind without appearing 
to do so. That’s your part, Greta. Don’t worry him, just be there 
and drop ideas into his head. He is deeply concerned to learn 
particulars of the death.” 

“You'll stop a few days, won’t you?” she asked. 

“T’ll see how he gets on. He won’t want me too much in 
evidence because I create trains of thought which are bound to 
be painful. I'll stop anyway until after to-morrow and see the 
nerve storm subside a bit.” 

“You said that deep emotions effect chemical changes, 
Professor,’ remarked Ernest. “That was a new idea to a layman.” 

They were sitting outside the gazebo in early spring sunshine 
and, as he filled his pipe, the chemist answered. 

“The whole business of metabolism calls for much deeper 
study at present.” 

“What is metabolism, Faraday?” asked Greta and her brother 
chose to become learned. 

“Tt is a process concerned with the building up and 
destruction of protoplasm—the chemical changes for ever 
proceeding in the living cells of which you and I are composed, 
Greta: their creation and construction and wear and tear. 
Metabolism may be building up, or pulling down—either the 
transformation of nutritive material—food—into _ living 
protoplasm, which is called anabolism, or the ruin and 
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destruction and decomposition of living protoplasm, which we 
call katabolism. The two operations go on together and fight it 
out, katabolism always winning the last battle.” 

“As death always wins over life,” suggested Ernest. 

“That’s the banal conclusion,” agreed Faraday: “but an’ 
absorbing subject for chemist and physician, because it includes 
both body and mind. The fact that we live longer than we used 
to do is thanks to the attention that science has paid the matter, 
but a vast field remains to be explored and I urge my pupils to 
devote their brains to it, when they happen to have any. My own 
preoccupations just now have some bearing on these problems. 
Prodigious radioactive forces will probably be within our 
control ere long that may make a rubbish heap of therapeutics as 
_we practise them; but whether the atomic age is going to better 
our lot, or put a finish to our deplorable story remains to be 
seen. 

“Tremendous possibilities challenge us, Professor,”’ suggested 
Ernest. 

““Yes—all of us,”’ agreed the other. “In your case you may 
find your business mean hunting and capture of greater scoundrels 
than any police force has yet been called to tackle. Big 
opportunities always beget big rascals to profit by them.” 

“TI hope you will have retired on a good pension, Detective- 
Inspector, before you are called to such a terrible task as that,” 
murmured Greta. 

‘War is brooding,” said her brother. “The old conditions 
reappear and as yet we know no means and can find no manner of 
settling them without carnage of our fellow-man. The old story: 
hungry, lean nations making war; never the fat, comfortable 
people. Japan has fallen upon China and the butchers of Europe 
—the Germans—will probably attack Russia and Poland before 
long. That means war for us. We don’t want to fight, having all 
we need of the earth’s surface; but fight we must, ‘being 
committed to the supporting of the weak.” 

“A question of populations,’ declared Ernest. “You hear the 
cry of dwindling populations, as though it were an unmixed 
evil; but if there were fewer of us, the demand for more room 
would cease.” 

“The ‘have nots’ are not short of room, but short of power— 
that’s what they really want,” explained Faraday. “Being at 
present backward nations, they won’t get it. Since she became 
united, Germany has become the pest and bane of Europe—her 


real eminence gone for ever. The Japanese followed Germany’s 
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example and suffered our Western civilization to ruin her own. 
At present the British Empire and France outnumber the Germans 
to the West, as Russia must to the East, but, against that, you 
need to remember Germany will have every male, capable of 
bearing them, under arms in a year or two and be ready to 
make war again, while Japan’s trained hordes will find no armies 
to oppose them in China, any more than they did in Manchuria.” 

“You picture a chaotic future for the human race—both 
white and yellow,” said Ernest. 

“I do,” admitted the other, “and I also picture the possibility 
of a new and supreme power bringing order yet out of chaos 
if firmly planted in the hands of those best gifted to employ it: 
ourselves.” 

‘Will there be time to weld that supreme power into an 
all-conquering weapon?” asked the detective. 

‘Probably not,” answered Faraday. “‘It is largely a question 
of which nation is prepared with the millions of money necessary 
to secure that supreme power. To turn your butter into guns is 
easy enough under the herd instinct of the Teuton; but to deny 
yourself butter while you seek what has never yet been attained 
and may prove unattainable—what government is yet possessed 
of vision and courage to do that? Human reason, however, will 
score a hit some day and, having now learned that the power 
exists, reach it. If our rulers could only understand that to 
control atomic energy would be to control the world and banish 
war off the earth, then they might claim to have served humanity 
to some purpose.”’ 

‘Perhaps you are a prophet,” replied Trensham. ; 

“To prophesy to deaf ears is an exciting but not a profitable 
occupation I’m afraid,’ answered the scientist. “‘A man before 
his time seldom wins more than contempt, perhaps actual 
execration. We physicists don’t aspire to prophesy; we seek to 
prove.” 

They strolled back to the house and, after luncheon, when 
Faraday had returned to his father, Greta asked Ernest what he 
thought of her brother. 

“An outstanding sort of man obviously,” he said. “You feel 
that. A curious, rather noble face—impassive and stern. His eyes 
are set unusually far apart, as in some pictures of the old masters. 
That creates nobility. A tremendous will-power in the mouth and 
chin and not much sympathy or patience for common minds, or 
commonplace people. ‘Tremendously interesting and makes one 
feel rather small beside him; but I was conscious in a way that 
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he and I are after the same business of detection and getting at 
truth. Of course, he wants to detect things enormously more 
difficult to deal with than crime and running evil-doers to earth. 
He’s like Prometheus and wants to find an elixir for all mankind 
that will make the human race better and cleaner. He even 
dreams of destroying war and he wouldn’t much mind if he 
Sear much else in the process. Rather a terrible chap, 
reta.”’ 

*T never feel him in the least terrible,”’ she answered. “I feel 
he’s unknowable and I agree that he’s got any amount of will- 
power. A great scientist, but—well, if anybody’s unknowable, 
you can’t feel much admiration for them, not if you’re a woman 
anyway. He is the direct opposite of what dear Alfred was.” 

“Yet he spoke tenderly and respectfully about this infernal 
accident.” 

“Conventionally. He only saw the pleasure-loving, play-boy 
side of Alfred, not the generous, kindly, human spirit that made 
everybody love him. Nobody ever loved, or could love, Faraday. 
Nobody ever racks their brains to give him pleasure. With a 
nature like his, he gets instant obedience from those who have to 
obey him, but never wakens a spark of longing to go one better 
and give him pleasure.” 

“Because none can tell what may, or may not, give him 
pleasure,”’ suggested Ernest. ‘““There are plenty of men like that, 
who never manifest either pleasure or annoyance: ‘unknowable’ 
as you say, darling. But such men don’t get the best out of other 
men. If he wants millions of money for his dreams of some new 
world, he’ll never be the sort of man to coax it out of the 
Government.” 

“Or coax it out of anybody else,” she said. ““He has badgered 
father again and again for this ideal of his; but father’s far-sighted 
and he doubts that, even if such a power exists, it was ever 
designed we should discover it. His mind moves on a much higher 
plane than Faraday’s.”’ 

‘Scientists are contented with the search for new facts. They 
hunt truth and, having caught it, care not what inferior minds do 
with it,’ so the detective explained. 

He left Cliff during the afternoon and, when he was gone, 
Greta invited Faraday’s opinion of him. They had carefully 
concealed their regard for each other and Faraday, ignorant 
that he had met a future brother-in-law, replied with indifference. 

“An intelligent chap apparently and no doubt a very good 
policeman. A new sort of type is entering the Force nowadays to 
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cope with the educated criminal, who laughs at the old guardians 
of the law. Many commit crime for the same reason that Alfred 
went to shoot big game. They want excitement accompanied by 
danger. The young, energetic policeman no doubt enlists for the 
same reason—an exciting way of earning his living and showing 
his skill.” 

“Did you admire him?” 

“Not much. His eyes are a little too close together. He might 
be crafty and calculating under his charming manners. That 
sort of character would probably go with his business.” 

Greta restrained her indignation with a laugh. 

“Funny you should say that,” she replied, thinking upon 
Ernest’s recent criticism. 

Her brother remained another day with his father, by which 
time he felt satisfied that Sir Hector was making physical recovery. 
He promised to come back again shortly and then returned to 
his work. 

The elder praised him to Greta when he had gone. 

*‘T feel that your brother has come out of this terrible ordeal 
creditably,”’ said Sir Hector. ““The more that people are interested 
in themselves, the less interesting I generally find them, and that 
has been the case with Faraday until now. Nobody’s affairs other 
than his own ever occupied his mind at any time. But now I hope 
the case is altered. No egotism has appeared and nothing but 
genuine sorrow for me and our dear one has marked him. He 
said things that comforted me.” 

“T am sure Faraday feels this as much as I do,”’ she answered, 
“‘and he very well knows what it means to you. He was anxious 
for you and I hope you will do what he advises, Father, and 
not work too hard. He is coming down again after we have heard 
from Africa.” 

Time passed and heavy gloom hung over Cliff when the bad 
news circulated. A further cause for sympathy, where the loss 
was very bitter to one young heart, appeared in Alfred’s 
betrothed. Greta broke it to Nancy Stephenson tenderly enough, 
yet felt her woe would not be very lasting at her age and with her 
nature. r 

A fortnight had passed when fuller information reached the 
dead man’s father and furnished particulars of his end. An 
unaccountable accident was responsible and the catastrophe 
itself swept away any means by which explanation could have 


come. The leader of the hunting party himself wrote fully 
enough. 
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“Alfred Heron carried his heavy rifle on a day when we were 
working in the hills where gorilla harbour; but, in a gulley under 
rising ground, he came upon a rhino and got within range. No 
white man saw what happened but a black with him—a 
trustworthy man—told us. Heron fired and a terrific explosion 
took place which blew both him and his rifle to pieces. The 
bearer himself was wounded, but not too badly to give a call 
and summon others of us from some quarter of a mile distant. 
We had heard the explosion and agreed that it sounded queer 
and unlike the usual cordite cartridge for anything big. We got 
there quickly to find our poor friend terribly mangled and see 
that death must have been instantaneous. That is all that 
matters now. The rifle itself had simply disappeared and it was 
clear had been smashed to atoms and the fragments hurled in 
every direction. The heavy stock had fallen to the ground; the 
rest of the gun must have dissolved into small pieces of which 
we found some after a protracted hunt, but nothing large enough 
was left to explain what had happened. The only conclusion it is 
possible to come to has been that something utterly different 
from cordite and infinitely more explosive must have got into 
the cartridge, because, if weakness in the rifle had developed 
when last he fired it, the result could hardly have been of such a 
shattering nature. He was always a most careful man and would 
himself overhaul every weapon very thoroughly after its use. 
We examined his box of cartridges on going back to camp and 
there was apparently nothing wrong with them. Experts at 
Nairobi can offer no suggestions and the death of a most valued 
and accomplished friend remains, I fear, largely a mystery. We 
had to bury him on the spot where he died and took very careful 
note of his grave and the region and how to reach it again. Then 
' we journeyed back to Nairobi, which occupied seven days. Of 
course, the hunt was abandoned and we scattered, some staying 
in Africa for the present, others, including myself, returning 
home as soon as possible. I shall follow this letter soon and will 
come to visit you and bring all Alfred’s effects with me. But his 
valuable watch, I am sorry to say, he was wearing at the time of 
his death and we have only been able to collect a few links of the 
gold chain.” 

Sir Hector accepted these melancholy facts with resignation. 

“His death was instantaneous,” he said, “‘and no man can 
wish a better. But he had not himself to thank for the manner 
of it, as I well knew. I shall erect a cenotaph in our church, 
Greta, and hold a service to his precious memory when it is 
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unveiled. A monument shall also be erected upon his grave out 
there?” 

“Did Alfred ever make a will?’ asked Greta, and her father 
was able to say that he had not. 

“T urged him to do so,” he said, “but he laughed and alluded 
to a local superstition. The folk tell you that any man, or woman, 
who writes a will must be dead in twelve months. ‘I’ll write one 
when I come home and marry,’ he promised.” 

Several weeks later Faraday returned, but made no haste to 
do so as reports of his father’s health were good. When he came, 
he brought some information. 

“‘IT have seen Samuel Balmane, the leader of the expedition,” 
he told them, “and he is anxious to come down and bring 
Alfred’s things at any time convenient to yourself, Father. He 
has some trophies which I don’t suppose you will want, but 
Balmane thought a lot of them. He couldn’t tell me much more 
than we know already, but described the extraordinary accident 
more fully. No white man actually saw it: only the native who 
was with Alfred. The results, however, he could describe and a 
burst gun is hardly enough to account for them in my opinion. 
The cartridges were examined by the makers, when Balmane 
got back, but none contained anything save the usual cordite 
charge.” 

“Did the explosion reach the rhinoceros at which Alfred was 
firing?”’ asked Sir Hector. 

“Evidently not. They studied that question. The creature 
had bolted and examination of the ground convinced them it 
was unhurt. He couldn’t have missed at that range, so it is clear 
the bullet did not find its mark.” 

“He had loaded the rifle himself, of course?” 

“I asked Balmane the same question and he assured me 
positively he always did so. : 

“The problem as I see it,’’ added Faraday, “‘is to know what ‘ 
caused such a terrific and peculiar explosion when the weapon _ 
was fired. One can only assume something must have been in 
that particular cartridge to cause it; but, first, there fs the 
difficulty to know how, in the ordinary course of cartridge-filling 
at the factory, such a substance could have been introduced. 
Any crime of that kind, if it was a crime, must have been 
motiveless. The filler can have possessed no knowledge as to 
who would fire the cartridge; while a still greater difficulty 
remains as to what the explosive can have been. Chemistry 
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knows nothing to produce such an effect as they describe. 
Certainly nothing that could have been put into a rifle 
cartridge.” 

“Even if the complete charge had not been cordite, but 
something else?” asked Sir Hector. 

“No, Father. At any rate, experts know of nothing. Alfred 
would have told in a minute if the cartridge was abnormally 
heavy, for example, and we may take it for granted there was 
nothing to suggest anything could be wrong. I can only suspect 
some invisible flaw in the rifle itself may have accounted for the 
accident.” 

On the occasion of this visit, Faraday continued to please 
and content his father. Sir Hector reminded him of the future 
and that he must inherit Cliff with all its obligations and succeed 
to the title; but the younger replied that there was but one 
distinction he desired. 

“To put F.R.S. after my name would please me,” he said, 
“because that is the sole honour that could mean anything to 
me. No doubt I shall achieve it; but to follow you, Father, will 
be very difficult in any case, though, of course, I shall do so to 
the best of my power and preserve your traditions and principles 
if I don’t go first.” 

“T hope you will marry before long,” declared Sir Hector. 
“I should like to see the future of our meagre clan assured.” 

But his son shook his head. 

**Too busy to fall in love yet awhile I’m afraid,” he answered, 
‘though even that might happen.” 

No mention was made of money, or Faraday’s scientific 
dreams—a fact which relieved his father on that score and they 
' parted in friendly fashion, the professor promising to visit Cliff 
again ‘at the end of another college term. Somewhat later came 
young Balmane for two nights and his visit brought sorrow 
with it for he arrived laden with Alfred’s trophies: the horns 
and pelts of beasts that he had slain. 

“We were, of course, rationed in elephants,”’ explained the 
hunter, “but Heron had the good fortune to get a magnificent 
bull, and we were all so jolly glad afterwards that this bit of 
luck fell to his share. The event of his life you might say. In fact, 
it would have been the event of anybody’s life. I’ve brought 
the tusks. People who understand ivory told me they are 
exceptionally fine, so you will be able to turn them into choice 
things if you don’t prefer to hang them up somewhere. Same 
with the skins and antlers and rhino horn.”’ 
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In this guileless fashion he talked, reminding Greta of her 
brother; and she guessed that the sportsman must similarly 
bring Alfred to her father’s memory. Indeed, the old man 
revealed as much when they were alone together, for he was 
cast down. 

“The lad seemed to bring my boy closer to me,” he admitted 
to Greta and it was long before he would let them open the big 
crate that contained trophies of Alfred’s last venture. 

“Regard the spoil as your own, Greta,” he said, ‘and do 
what you will with it.” 

But Greta, guessing that these reminders, if displayed, 
would only bring sorrow with them, made no haste in the 
matter. 

“Plenty of time for you to decide about that, Father,” she 
told him. 

Faraday kept his word and came to see them during the 
following August. He brought a curious story and related the 
particulars at some length while he sat and smoked with his 
father and sister in the billiards room on the evening of his 

" arrival. 

‘““A queer thing happened a month ago,” he said. “It wasn’t 
in all the newspapers, though some had a brief mention of it; 
but the authorities didn’t wish it to be published at all really, 
desiring to create no false rumours. It concerned Dartmoor of 
all places. There is a big artillery camp on the north side of the 
moor under a peak known as Yes Tor, and one day—about 
noon some six weeks ago—two loud and peculiar explosions 
were heard at the camp. Guns were not firing that day and no 
reason existed for any such uproar from the central waste. The 
noises had come out of regions a few miles south of the camp 
and had not sounded like ordinary gun-fire to experienced ears, 
but more like thunder. Thunder, however, was impossible as 
- anti-cyclone reigning over Dartmoor precluded any such 
thing.” g 

“They looked into it, no doubt,” suggested his father. 

“At once. A large party rode out—men and officers—and 
after a hunt of some hours at last found the scene of the explosions. 
Within one hundred and fifty yards of each other appeared the 
evidence: two big pits, one twice as large as the other, gaped on 
the open moor. The heather was scorched around them and a 
solid granite boulder of large size had been smashed to fragments. 
The holes were about ten feet deep in one case, but half as deep 
again in the other. At one point the heath and sedge still 
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smouldered, but no sign of any projectile appeared and, when 
they set about digging at the bottom of the pits, nothing to 
indicate what had caused them could be found, though they 
noticed that the temperature of the peat was still abnormally 
high. The breathing of one or two artillery men was affected. 
They quartered the moor round about till dark and again 
hunted next day on a big scale, with a hundred soldiers and some 
locals, who knew the region well. It was a familiar ‘stroll’ for 
the flocks and herds which frequent these great pasture-lands, 
but by good chance the explosion had not destroyed any cattle, 
though one or two dead rabbits appeared.” 

Faraday relighted his pipe and continued. 

“Well, of course, all sorts of theories were set going, but as 
no evidence to support any of them could be found at the camp, 
they communicated with the War Office and asked for specialists 
to examine the place and see if any explanation were possible, or 
any means of discovering the nature of the explosive employed. 
Some suspected a small meteor, or two such visitants; others 
guessed at the action of an unfriendly power; but as we are not 
at war, that could not explain such an operation. Experts 
went down and inquired first concerning the flying of the local 
aeroplanes on that particular day, for an aerodrome exists near 
the artillery camp and flying on a modest scale is practised. But 
nothing came of this. No aeroplane had flown over mid-moor 
on that day and as yet no experiments in bombing had been 
attempted. Bombs were not carried and if bombs accounted for 
the trouble, they did not come from any English aeroplane. Yet 
it was agreed an aeroplane must have dropped the explosive, 
because no other explanation exists.” 

“Why not a meteoric invasion?’’ asked his father. “Great 
meteorites have been known to fall.” 

“Most meteors are burned up long before they reach the 
earth,” explained Faraday. ‘“‘Meteor dust is always falling; but, 
should the mass be not wholly destroyed, it comes to its destination 
on land, or sea, loses its heat and reveals a mass of mingled stone 
and metal—the last of the aerolite that is left. No such fragments 
have been discovered in these two pits on Dartmoor, so the force 
that dug them remains a mystery. Any bomb of human 
manufacture might have been expected to leave some remains 
under or upon the earth. They passed tons of the peat through 
sieves and brought nothing to light but a few flint arrow-heads 
fired by neolithic man in the Stone Age.” 

“Has any inquiry been addressed to foreign powers?” asked 
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Sir Hector. ‘Airplanes fly, I understand, so high nowadays 
that they travel beyond the sight of naked eyes. But had some 
accident overtaken a foreign plane, surely those responsible for 
it would have let the Government know.” : 

“Inquiries have been addressed to Europe and answered in 
the negative,” answered Faraday. ‘No power confesses to any 
knowledge and it appears there are, of course, laws controlling 
flying over neighbour states. That it was an accident of some 
kind looks clear, for no scientist, or soldier, can learn anything 
of the least value from the incident. They must have been small 
bombs, if bombs they were, and to have dropped them on 
Dartmoor was meaningless as far as one can see.” 

*“How do you explain it?’”’ asked Greta. 

“In no way satisfactory to myself,’’ he replied. ‘It challenged 
one’s reasoning powers and flushed a theory or two. At first I 
thought that a possible future enemy might have been trying 
some new explosive and had planted friends—tourists, for 
example—who were  holiday-making in Devonshire—at 
Okehampton, or round about. I imagined that these pretended 
tourists would visit the scene and judge for themselves what had 
been accomplished. But a second thought showed the absurdity 
of such an idea, because every country has plenty of moorland 
and waste ground whereon to make any such experiment. 
Attempts to learn the destructive value of newly discovered 
explosives are, of course, being made in England and everywhere 
else probably, but since we did not make this one, that it can have 
been such an experiment seems absurd. I cannot hit on any 
rational explanation, Greta, and yet, at the back of my mind, 
there is a sort of conviction that it may have been such an 
experiment and somebody perhaps learned something from it 
when it was made. I have talked to a good few physicists and they 
agree that a reason must exist, though only those responsible 
can say its nature. We learn nothing from it ourselves except 
that the charges were of different strength and that the sound 
of the explosions as reported were separated by about a minute 
or less and suggested something far more tremendous than what 
actually occurred.” 

Again the speaker lighted his pipe and Sir Hector made an 
astonishing remark. 

“Strange,” he said, “how ideas, having no connection 
whatever, will often link themselves and appear to possess some 
fantastic though unreal affinity. Much that we say, or do, 
creates this bond and causes us pain or pleasure as the case may 
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be. Naturally, Alfred comes to my mind a thousand times a day 
summoned by some word or action from the living. And now this 
has happened again. Your story reminds me of him.” 

i Faraday stared. 

“I’m sorry, indeed, Father,” he replied, ‘but what have I 
said to remind you of dear Alfred?”’ 
| “The manner of his death, Faraday, and something that 

young Samuel Balmane said when he was here. He specially told 
me that, though a very considerable distance from the scene, he 
and his companions had heard the explosion—a detonation 
louder than any made by the usual discharge of big rifles. And 
we know, from the ghastly results, that it must have been also 
far more violent than the ordinary discharge. Thus, when you 
speak of this affair as a possible trial of some new destructive 
agent, my thoughts traveiled from your mystery to that other 
which will always surround my dear boy’s death.” 

“How wonderful, Father!’’ he answered, ‘‘and how deeply 
interesting. I see the mental operation in a moment now you 
describe it, but never thought of it myself. There is nothing 
fantastic about it, though there can exist no real affinity as you 
say.” 

"His son and daughter comforted the old man, whose talk 
now turned again to Alfred. Sir Hector still liked better to dwell 
with the dead man’s memory than any subject of the hour. 


CHAPTER VI 


T HE nations continued about their civilized business a little 
longer. England, while working hard enough to make up lee- 
way and face the inevitable, proceeded with her various industries 
and varied interests, and after the long vacation started, Faraday 
Heron joined a scientific conference held in Morocco and 
supported by delegates from Europe and America. In his usual, 
reticent fashion he made no mention of his plans at home and 
when suddenly and unexpectedly, a week after his departure, 
there came urgent need of him on his father’s account, many 
days elapsed before he heard the fact. Such was the gravity of 
what he learned, however, that the scientist abandoned his 
congenial surroundings and returned home as swiftly as it was 
possible to do so. 

Greta found herself faced with a new and strange experience 
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for, little by little, at this time there crept into her relations 
with her father a break from their close and friendly collaboration 
and he revealed an unusual and unexpected attitude to life. She 
was on the verge of announcing her engagement now and only 
awaiting a happy moment to do so when the symptoms of a 
radical change in Sir Hector’s quality made their appearance 
and she explained her reason to Trensham for the long delay. 
Nor was she the only one to mark phenomena so unexpected. 
Comparing notes with Roger Horn, her father’s right hand, she 
found that the old man shared her bewilderment and felt no 
more able to explain it than herself. The change could not be 
referred to Sir Hector’s affliction, for he now faced his loss 
patiently enough. His faith supported him and the extent of his 
present work sufficed to keep both mind and energies amply 
employed; but some new and secret source of concern obviously 
operated unfavourably upon Sir Hector’s level temper and native, 
genial spirit. A nervous irritation developed to colour and oppose 
his customary tolerance and goodwill, and the affliction presently 
developed into a permanent puzzle for all those intimately con- 
cerned with him. Horn was glad to consult Greta, for his master’s 
altered demeanour became a painful fact not to be discussed with 
the staff. 

“What the mischief’s biting him, Miss, I couldn’t tell you,” 
he said, “‘but it’s almost like as if he’d got an imp of perversity 
in him to play the mischief with his proper nature.” 

“He never complains about any pain or ache, Roger?’’ she 
asked. 

‘Not in my hearing. I don’t mark anything amiss with 
aught but his bad temper,”’ answered Horn, ‘‘and even to use the 
word ‘bad temper’ in step with master is a monstrous thing. 
I thought at first it was the after effects of Mister Alfred’s 
shocking end, but on that sad subject he’s kept his nerve and 
showed the deep side of his religion. Then, again, I thought he 
might haye plunged too deep into all this mountain of new 
work and so put a strain on his constitution; but, no: it isn’t 
that. He rises from his toil refreshed by it and calm and cheerful 
when he feels all to be going right with the nation. He’s snappy 
to that young man he’s appointed secretary, but only when the 
lad’s stupid and don’t take his meaning.”’ 

“The sad thing to me is that he always knows when he’s 
been harsh and goes to the pains of saying he’s sorry,’’ said Greta. 
““He’s apologized to me dozens of times for a sharp word.” 

““That’s true enough,” agreed the old valet. ‘““He was running 
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-all over the house yesterday seeking for John Ford, to tell the 
man he felt sorry because he’d told him to go to the devil the 
day before! *Tis like as if a poison is slipped into him by fits and 
starts. 

“T’ll ask Dr. Winton to drop in for lunch one day and explain 
we fear father is not too well,”’ promised Greta. “I suggested a 
visit some time ago, but he wouldn’t hear of it. If the doctor 
comes uninvited on an excuse, father won’t see anything 
suspicious.” 

Meeting their old friend a day or two later, she explained 
the situation and when Winton appeared presently with a 
demand for refreshment, Sir Hector, to Greta’s relief, welcomed 
him in the usual spirit and, indeed, expressed satisfaction at his 
arrival. 

“Well met,” he said. “I’ve had it in my mind to beg for a 
sight of you. I want you to tell me something and you can kill 
two birds with one stone: join us at lunch and come and smoke 
a cigar with me afterwards.” 

The visitor followed his entertainment with a professional 
visit and learned some further particulars from his patient. 

“Something wrong and it has taken a disreputable shape,” 
confessed Sir Hector. Then he proceeded to explain his lack of 
self-control and a growing impatience and annoyance with those 
who attended upon him in various capacities. 

‘Even Greta suffers sometimes from my abominable temper,”’ 
he said, “and at my age this sort of thing is unpardonable. I am 
acutely conscious of it myself and much cast down, which you 
would think was the first step to curing it, but the ailment grows 
upon me.” 

“Apart from this mental disturbance making you so unlike 
yourself, are you conscious of any physical worry that puts 
your nerves on edge?” asked the other. “Often some unregarded 
function of the system that has slipped out of gear may produce 
disagreeable results with which the lay mind would not 
connect it.” 

“‘There’s nothing wrong with the machine that I am conscious 
of except a certain, tiresome scalp irritation that has bothered 
me lately,” replied the other. “Just some little skin trouble. 
I’ve washed my head with a barber’s lotion once or twice but 
paid no other attention to it. Better look at it now you’re here.” 

Winto did so and found considerable inflammation beneath 
his patient’s thick grey hair. 

“Something wrong which I shall soon put right,” he said. 
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‘“‘A mild eruption, Sir Hector, but probably superficial. Enough, 
however, to cause you plenty of unconscious irritation. Have you 
felt any symptoms?” ‘ 

“In a way, yes. A sort of persistent burning which brings 
my hand up to my head from time to time. Not, however, 
enough to get one out of one’s stride. I can hardly imagine that 
even a serious affection of one’s scalp would upset my good 
manners,” laughed the patient. 

“Nor can I in your case. But I should not pronounce it 
serious. Though no great dermatologist, I should say the remedy 
is not far to seek. You shall have it to-night and get Horn to 
apply it-as directed. But I should look for your rasped nerves 
elsewhere. I doubt not you are working too hard.” 

“Believe me, no. I turn to my work with the old gusto. I 
would rather work than play now, Winton. My old love of play 
perished with my boy. I cannot play any more, now that he is 
not here to share the fun.” 

Time passed, but the remedies suggested failed of any value 
while the mischief they were designed to remove grew worse. 
It was apparent within another week that some obstinate 
ailment had overtaken the patient and, meanwhile, those who 
watched daily found that growing exasperation overtook Sir 
Hector and he became less conscious of his own lapses, more 
self-centred and more concerned with his health. He declared 
the advent of other symptoms and revealed to Winton an 
instability of mind that alarmed him and called for a specialist. 
Physically the inflamed scalp became worse and the hair upon 
it began to perish. 

Sir Humphrey Nettleship arrived from London and spent a 
night at Cliff. The consultant knew all about Sir Hector and 
understood that a valuable life now demanded his skill. He 
learned what Winton could tell, found himself faced with a 
serious challenge and was specially interested in particulars 
concerning the mental changes in the sick man’s usual conduct; 
but he held such a breakdown to be a psychological result of 
the malady and not arising from any cerebral evil. 

‘I have seen cases,” he told Greta at dinner that night, 
“where Europeans travelling, or residing, in the Far East, under 
unhealthy conditions, have picked up germs that remained 
dormant for years after their return home and only appeared 
at a later time to mystify us with something beyond our 
experience. We know not which isotope to exhibit if the enemy 
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itself is unknown and frankly I am as yet in the dark as to what 
your father suffers from. Has he at any time travelled in China 
Japan or Malaya?” j 

“Never, Sir Humphrey,” answered Greta. “That I can say 
for certain. Only in Europe among the great iron centres of his 
work—Austria and Sweden, Russia and the Ruhr.”’ 

““A very wonderful and remarkable man, Miss Heron, and of 
high value to the nation. We must do all that science can do to 
restore him to health,” he said and, during the evening, spent 
another hour with his patient and strove to find some clue to his 
disease. Sir Hector liked him and enjoyed his company while 
the eminent man studied every angle from which efforts might 
be made. His memory could find no parallel to the situation 
and he took a graver view of the case from the first than he 
confessed. At Sir Hector’s wish he came down again a fortnight 
later, to find his suggestions had proved useless and to mark 
further deterioration. He prescribed again and now suspected 
mental impairment for the patient’s mind, revealed passing 
aberrations. They were but clouds that drifted over his 
conversation and neither Greta nor Dr. Winton reported any 
real mental failure. The sufferer had become patient and 
resigned. He seemed to have returned to himself and strove to 
carry on his life as usual. He rose daily and still spent time in the 
hot-houses with his gardeners; but his strength was failing and 
he made no sustained efforts to continue his work, informing 
the Government that he found bad health interfere with his 
powers and referring them elsewhere. 

It was at this stage of Sir Hector’s illness that Faraday 
returned, learned all his sister and Dr. Winton had to tell him 
and, after deep study of the case, told them that, coming freshly 
to it, he felt concerned for his father’s mind. 

“The ttend of what he says and thinks is not towards 
unreason or mania,” he said, “‘but simplicity and childishness. 
He might be young again. He is desperately ill and I shall 
telephone to-night to Bentley, an old, personal friend of mine at 
St. Luke’s. He is brilliant and I would rather he saw father than 
anybody.” 

Faraday gave it as his opinion that there was a tumour on 
his father’s brain and surmised that his friend might advocate 
operation. ; 

“Trepanation of the skull might throw light,” he said to Dr. 
Winton, ‘‘though it may be too late to hope for any cure as a 
result of what it could tell us. Bentley will decide. All that Ican 
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say is that the brain must be affected. Father hasn’t told you 
or Greta, but he told me that he is going blind. And he has also 
told me that he knows he is not going to recover. I’m awfully 
afraid he is right. You have done everything you knew, Winton, 
and, no doubt, Nettleship tried the likeliest remedies he could hit 
upon; but the truth is that he didn’t diagnose what has overtaken 
the governor, and more did you, or more do I. It probably looked 
like something superficial at first, but it was working in as well 
as out. However, Bentley will make a surgical examination. I 
have had a long talk with him on the telephone and he’s coming 
down the day after to-morrow. If he decides to operate and 
father agrees, it had better be here.”’ 

He was depressed and bewildered at the situation and much 
regretted that it had been impossible to get home sooner. He 
feared that the failure to diagnose would now determine the issue. 

“Tt’s too late now. The brain cells have degenerated obviously 
since I saw him last,” he said to Greta. ‘“Coming to him freshly 
after all these weeks and remembering what he was, of course, I 
recognize that better than you, or anybody here.” 

“You don’t feel much hope?” she asked. 

“Not much. There are bad signs.” 

“If dear father goes, I go I suppose,”’ said Greta. 

“Faraday looked at her reflectively as though she had started 
some new train of thought. He was bronzed from the southern sun 
of North Africa and seemed kindly disposed; but when he 
answered, his words had nothing to do with his family. 

“Like a pack of hunting wolves, or a tribe of Red Indians, 
man is on the war trail again,”’ he said. ‘“The senseless, aimless 
bloody, serial story of our existence is going to open another 
chapter that may well be more hideous than the last. All 
rational intellect despairs. The living minority of us is so small, 
while the mightier, dead majority have left their legacy of wisdom 
in words and deeds which the living ignore. The past teaches us 
nothing. The genius and inspiration of the ages moulder in a 
thousand books that only rot unopened on our shelves. We think 
we know better than dead men, whose little fingers were thicker 
than our thighs. A pitiful generation and I doubt sometimes 
whether to pursue my own researches, rich with promise though 
they are.” 

“What else could you possibly pursue?” she asked. 

“Live a life of pure culture—self-culture—and deny my gifts 
to my graceless species. Introspection and the application of my 
own intelligence might give me peace and enable me to live my 
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life with dignity in the pure domains of scientific thought; while 
if on the contrary I pursued research and discovered the secret 
that is in my reach, what should I gain of fame and honour 
when my revelations were used for a bane and curse? It is always 
so much easier to cast down than build up. If I hated mankind, 
I might presently find myself in a mood to offer them a new 
and wholesale means to suicide. And that might well win me the 
applause of a watching universe; but if a day comes when I see 
how to apply atomic energy (as I often assured our father) for 
precious purposes, then I should have to determine whether to 
trust my fellow-creatures to build a new world rather than destroy 
the world we know.” 

“Tt would be right to take such a risk and trust your fellow- 
creatures,’ declared Greta. “The right and brave thing, 
Faraday.” 

He laughed. 


“Scientists have in the past invariably informed their 
Governments concerning any new discovery of military value, 
and I talk as if I were in a position to do so already,” he said, 
“‘whereas I may never be and never wish to be. The knowledge, 
once I attain it single-handed, will be hidden close enough, but 
if discovered elsewhere, then another war will doubtless reveal it.”’ 

“How strange to speak of war as inevitable while you know, 
and everybody knows, that ninety-nine people out of every 
hundred hate the thought,”’ said Greta. 

“The nations stand like poor birds magnetized into futility by 
the approach of the snake. Kingdoms are driven over the precipice 
of war as were the Gadarene swine—by devils.” 

Faraday returned to his own interests. 

“Poor father was typical,” he said. ““Many great princes of 
industry take the same line. They are glad enough and willing 
enough to Avail themselves of scientific research and profit by it 
where they see the chance, yet perfectly willing to let research 
starve at the same time. They only care for results but won’t risk 
a farthing of their own wealth to forward them. Religion, when 
it had the power, persecuted science, so that a man only pursued 
it at the risk of his life in olden times, and now selfish, purblind 
States are contented to let research remain a prospect that can 
tempt no young man of genius. It pays for sordid returns and 
sordid gain, not for the finding of truth. No living wages are 
offered to those only concerned with truth; but now I predict an 
ironical situation, for war will very possibly do what peace could 
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not and, while no nation was prepared to spend untold money 
on nuclear fissure for peaceful purposes, it may be found that all 
are ready with their millions for a destructive agent capable of 
winning the war.” om 

Suddenly he turned to her and answered her original question. 

“As for you,” he said, “one had not looked so far into the 
future. I find it impossible to imagine Cliff without father, or 
without you for that matter. Whatever may happen, there can 
be no reason why you should not stop here as long as you feel 
disposed to, Greta.” ie 

Finding him in this amiable spirit and concern for her, she 
felt suddenly tempted to let him hear of her engagement—a thing 
she had long desired to do. 

“Everybody looks ahead,” she said, ‘‘and I’ve been wanting 
to tell you what lies ahead for me, Faraday. It sounds callous to 
be interested in myself for the moment, but since you fear how 
it is going to be with father, I may speak. I am engaged to 
Ernest—Ernest Trensham. We have cared for each other a long 
time now and seen enough of each other to feel the world will 
be a happier place for us lived in together than apart. We have 
a great deal in common and know each other’s natures well, 
for I have seen a good deal of him on my visits to London and 
it was rather a tower of strength that father liked him and 
Alfred liked him too. They welcomed him when he could 
come, and on his last visit you remember, when you saw him, 
he happened to be here at father’s wish just when the bad news 
from. Africa reached us.” 

Faraday showed no particular interest. 

‘What did father think of the match?” he asked. 

“He has yet to hear of it,”’ she answered. “‘We were just on the 
brink of telling him, for we didn’t know it ourselves until the 
morning of that dreadful news about Alfred. Ernest was going to 
tell father that night after dinner; but the telegram came at 
tea-time and that was the end of it, of course. I decided that he 
must not be told for a long while and it was impossible for 
Ernest to come down for ages after that last visit. And then, just 
as I had meant to get him down to see father, began this dreadful 
illness. Now he actually knows nothing.” 

“Too late to tell him now,” said her brother. ‘I should not 
attempt to do so. In fact, it’s rather doubtful if he could take it 
in. His talk is all of Alfred still—as if they were boys together. 
Alfred will be the last thing he thinks of. As to Trensham, you’re 
old enough to know your own mind. He struck me as a pleasant, 
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intelligent and educated man. One doesn’t see you a policeman’s 
wife perhaps, though that wouldn’t trouble me in the least; but 
possibly you have considered the future. He may feel himself 
that if he marries you he should turn to something more exalted. 
But he must work if he wants to cut a respectable figure in my 
eyes. I take it he would not be content to live on you.” 

“Not for a moment, Faraday. He is an ambitious man. I’m 
glad, my dear, you feel no objection. When you know him better 

ou will learn to like him.” 

“We shall meet, no doubt, before long,” he said. “I hope you 
will be happy with him whatever you may decide to do.” 

They went together to see Sir Hector, but Horn informed 
them that he was gone to bed. 

Dr. Bentley arrived upon the following night and talked over 
his case; but he did not see the patient until morning. He was 
an eminent man rapidly reaching fame, and he entertained a 
very high opinion of Faraday Heron with whom he had worked 
at St. Luke’s Hospital. If the younger scientist ever cultivated a 
fellow-creature or claimed a friendship, it was with Nicholas 
Bentley, though the surgeon always declared that he had 
never forgiven Faraday for deserting medicine. They were 
glad to meet and discuss their varied interests and not until one 
o’clock did they retire. 

“Tf there is a sick man I should like to serve, it is the sportsman 
who gave St. Luke’s our radium,” said Bentley. “It would be in 
keeping with the radical rightness of things if his radium now 
served to save his life.”’ 

‘Fairy stories seldom happen in science,”’ replied the other. 
“I’m afraid you are going to draw nothing but a very melancholy 
blank to-morrow, Nicholas.” 

Sir Hector, who had learned of the approaching examination, 
welcomed Bentley amiably enough and bade him do what he 
could. / 

‘Fear not to hurt me if you feel the need, young man,”’ he 
said. ‘It was kind of you to come so far on our account.” 

He submitted to the necessary examination conducted with 
infinite care and skill; but, as it advanced, :pain was occasioned 
and the time came when the sufferer showed signs of exhaustion 
and called for stimulant. Bentley ceased then. He spoke very 
little while he worked and studied Sir Hector carefully before 
he began to do so. Dr. Winton and Faraday both waited ,upon 
him, but for the most part few words were uttered and the 
examination proceeded silently. After they had finished and 
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applied the dressings, they left Sir Hector with Horn and 
presently Greta came into the sick-room and sat beside her 
father. He praised Bentley. 

“An able fellow,” he said. “But I am seeing very badly 
to-day and had no vision of him. He hurt me though his hands 
were tender.” 

In conference the surgeon spoke with authority and had no 
hope to offer. 

“‘Whether the trouble could have been stemmed at an earlier 
time one cannot say,” he told them, “‘but it is too late now. I can 
perform an operation, but it would be to no purpose. The brain 
is deeply affected and the sight done for. What caused the illness 
one cannot say, but it is past any chance of cure. A major 
operation would only shorten what life remains to your father. 
That would not matter and only serve to lessen his extreme 
misery, but to trepan can only increase it.” ; 

“His mind remains amazingly clear considering, but the 
clear4ntervals are shorter than they were,’ said Dr. Winton. 

“You will have observed the strong indications of anemia,” 
pointed out Bentley. “He is losing strength very fast.” 

‘And weight,” added Faraday. Then he turned to Winton. 

‘Did Nettleship ever mention radium?” he asked. 

‘‘He mentioned it as a tentative consideration, but dismissed 
the idea.”’ 

“Useless in this connection,” agreed Bentley. ““We are already 
looking ahead: in the event of war, all our national stock will 
be buried fifty feet underground.” 

They debated the case from every angle. 

“How long would you give him?” asked Faraday. 

“Impossible to say. He may live for a month or two, though I 
doubt it. His mind must soon break down and life without a mind 
for such a man would be horrible. But he won’t know it. One can 
only wish him a quick and painless end.” 

“He would probably choose euthanasia thankfully if he 
could,” said Faraday. 

“We shall come to that some day,” declared Bentley. 

“Shall we? I wonder. Rationalism doesn’t gain much ground,” 
his friend reminded him. 

Hearing that an operation was negatived, Sir Hector declared 
his satisfaction. 

“You fellows know I’m done for and so do I,” he told them. 
“A man of my age understands when the grey dustman is round 
the corner and generally finds himself not too deaf to hear the 
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first tinkle of his bell. Do what you may to spare me needless 
suffering: I ask no more from science than that. You must not 
expedite an inevitable end, because our laws forbid; but you 
should know how to allay pain.” 

Dr. Bentley praised the old man after he had taken leave of 
him and promised to help Faraday as far as lay in his power. 

“Obviously you cannot do anything definite,” he said, “and 
quite certainly Winton, who is one of the old brigade, won’t do 
anything. But I will send you something from London for your 
father.” 

He took his leave ere long, but Faraday remained at Cliff and 
spent time with Sir Hector. During lucid intervals he would seek 
to cheer him, listen to his admonitions and promise to respect 
the various directions for the future impressed upon him. Greta 
was seldom long absent and the sick man liked to have both of 
them with him. He kept his rooms henceforth but rose, with 
Roger Horn’s aid, until in a few weeks his strength was spent 
and his anemia gained ground. Drugs saved him much pain. 

The sick man’s daughter suffered more than his son. Such 
physical changes were familiar to a physician; but Greta dwelt 
on the changes and declared her grief. 

“All his splendid high colour gone,”’ she said when talking to 
Faraday. ““This ghastly pallor, as though his dear face had been 
turned into white marble and the light banished from his eyes 
for ever. A man who loved Nature as he did to be treated like 
this by her! I feel it’s so cruel and unfair. So difficult to imagine 
in connection with him. Who could dream of such an end for 
father?” 

“His wonderful constitution prolongs the struggle,” explained 
her brother. ‘“The blood-forming mechanism is fighting to the 
last. But don’t start talking nonsense, or attributing reason and 
purpose and personality to Nature. Leave that to art. To teach 
children to love Nature is as idiotic as to teach them to hate her. 
From certain angles the ways of Nature are loathsome to a 
human mind and many of her operations would beggar the 
dreams of a devil, while, conversely, she is responsible for the 
perfections of beauty our eyes and brains confront and our taste 
approves. But beauty is created by the beholder. Nature knows 
nothing of beauty or ugliness. In my classes I am very careful to 
show neither admiration nor dislike, applause nor censure of 
proceedings. I demand only steady search for truth. Some 
natural virus is about to destroy our father; but it is idle to call 
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this unconscious activity a cruel virus—just as idle as to call a 
spring shower benignant. Science has failed to recognize or 
combat this virus: that’s all we can say.” 

With the passage of another month Sir Hector’s mind 
succumbed and he ceased to recognize those about him He 
talked sometimes but wthout coherence and then he refused 
food, yet still lingered. He suffered no physical pain, thanks 
to his son’s successful ministrations, but became mercifully 
unconscious and ultimately died in his sleep. Roger Horn was 
watching over him with the night nurse, but he did not inform 
Faraday or Greta until the morning, so that, when they came 
to their father, the battlefield of litter that may surround a 
death-bed was cleared up, the chamber sweet and empty, the 
windows open, dawn breaking and the body of Sir Hector 
composed upon his bed in an alcove of the great room where it 
stood. His children found the dignity of death yet upon his face, 
the misery lifted, peace brooding there for a little while. 

“The master went at half after three o’clock, Sir$Faraday,” 
said old Horn, ‘‘and Sister Mason and me did the needful.” 

“The very last words Sir Hector spoke in his sleep, sounded 
like ‘my Greta,’ Miss Heron,” said the nurse. 

Faraday addressed them in an undertone. 

**T must go to London to-day,” he told Horn. ‘‘Let me have 
a car for Exeter in an hour, Roger. I’ll look after everything 
there.” 

Then he turned to Greta. 

‘‘See to all down here,” he said. ““Let Winton see him. The 
funeral next Tuesday and, on Monday I’ll come back for it.” 

He turned to the dead and for a moment clasped his father’s 
hand without speaking. Then he left them. 


. CHAPTER VII 


W1?TH#H pomp and ceremony the dead man joined his wife in 
the mausoleum he had erected at a corner of Cliff churchyard 
on her decease. Despite the extent of his interests and the — 
demands of an exceptional estate, no complications attended his 
passing; a portrait of Sir Hector and a long obituary notice in 
The Times appeared, together with subsequent anecdotes and 
testimonies to his goodwill and generosity; while the few who 
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cared to know learned that he had been succeeded by his 
surviving son, Professor Faraday Heron, the distinguished 
physicist. 

The scientist went his way bringing to it all the energy, 
foresight and resource that he possessed. Within two months the 
laboratory of his hopes began to rise in the dell once pointed out 
to Greta as an ideal place for the purpose. Utmost dispatch 
distinguished these operations for no restriction on private 
enterprise existed to delay them and now poured into Cliff, not 
only a little army of skilled men but every local labourer in search 
of employment. While unconcerned with the fortunes of the 
parish and only anxious for the revenues that his inheritance had 
brought him, the new lord of the manor respected every injunction 
left by his father. Sir Hector’s will contained directions and 
expressions of desire. It left the mansion to Greta, should Faraday 
determine not to live in it, with an income sufficient for the 
purpose. The dead had felt sure his son would never abide in 
Devonshire, yet believed that his daughter might wish to stop in 
her life-long home. Here, however, he was mistaken, for now his 
successor desired nothing better than to vanish from the outer 
world and concentrate in secret on all that made existence of any 
worth to him. 

“By the time my lab. is finished and my small staff engaged,” 
he told his sister, ‘I shall have wound up my affairs in London 
and Cambridge and be a free man. I shall live here, within five 
minutes’ walk of my work, and you will look after Cliff for me 
until you marry. I want no more senseless state, powdered 
footmen and a horde of idle domestics: that sort of thing will 
happily have ceased to be possible in a year’s time. So you can 
pack most of the crowd away to find useful work, before 
conscription swallows the men for cannon fodder..One or two 
of the old ones can retire with pensions, but Roger Horn stops 
as butler.” / 

Finding her brother in this couth and amiable mood, Greta 
presently advanced private ambitions on her own account, for 
her lover’s affairs were now uppermost in her mind. She had 
already discussed his future with him and learned as to whether 
_her suggestions might meet his views. They came as a shock to 
Trensham, for they implied a complete overturn of his own 
life; but that he had already anticipated in any case and the 
scheme that Greta now proposed, teeming as it did with future 
possibilities, contented the young man. It remained, however, 
to see whether Greta’s brother would approve and, while Ernest 
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ubted, she felt hope that he might welcome her plan as a 
solution to certain minor problems immediately confronting 
him. 

“While we are talking,”’ she said to him, “‘there’s something 
I should like to put before you, Faraday. I agree to all you 
suggest and shall be thankful to cut down here and live a simpler 
life. But I want to speak about Ernest for a moment and what 
happens when we marry presently. He is not wedded to Scotland 
Yard and he knows, of course, that now will be the time to take 
up a different life with advantage. And I feel that, too. I want 
him and I want you, Faraday, because it is quite certain that, 
until you marry yourself and establish somebody here capable 
of running Cliff and looking after you, you won’t be comfortable, 
or as free as you wish to be. So, for the present at least, I don’t 
leave you.” 

“Nothing would suit me better than that you stop,” he said. 
“But will that suit Trensham? No doubt he can find a more 
promising job of work than the police force; but not here.” 

“That is just what he could do if I put it to him,” she 
explained. ‘““The problem in my mind was how to stop here 
myself—at any rate, for a certain time after I am married. 
For my sake and for yours, too, he would do it I believe, because 
he loves me and he respects and admires you tremendously. 
At any rate, for a time—until the political situation is clearer— 
he would do it I feel sure.” 

“Do what?” asked Faraday. 

“Take control under you,” she answered. ‘“The one tiresome 
problem confronting you for the moment is a new estate agent. 
Andrews has never satisfied father and he meant to make a change 
when he fell ill. And he does not satisfy me either. Rubs every- 
body up the wrong way. But with Ernest, you have an 
exceptional man of tremendous ability and tact and 
understanding, who would grasp the demands upon him in 
a month and save you an immense amount of tiresome and 
troublesome detail you don’t want to waste your time and 
thought upon. He knows a great deal about Cliff already and, 
if he consented to undertake the work—say, definitely for three 
years—lI believe it would prove a very great convenience to you 
and save you oceans of needless trouble. He knows the bailiff, 
too, and likes him.”’ 

“Somebody equal to the work I must have, and soon,” he 
admitted, “but I can’t imagine a man with Trensham’s peculiar 
gifts caring for such an appointrifént.”’ 
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“T believe he would for a specific time, Faraday. I think he 
would for me, because he knows I should much dislike to leave 
you at present. His only feeling would be that you might find him 
a nuisance in the house.” 

“T shall not be in the house much—more would he. No, he’d 
be no nuisance to me, quite the contrary if he put his back into 
my interests. If he’ll consent to come for three years, I’ll engage 
him and trust you to see he holds down the job. A year or two 
will find us at war and he may be called up, but, looking ahead, 
he ought to be able to identify himself with national work and 
make himself more useful at home than at the front.” 

Greta was gratified. 

“Good of you and I think wise of you, Faraday,” she said. 
“T’ll write to him and, if he agrees to burn his boats and retire 
from the police service, no doubt he’ll come down and see you.” 

A few days later she told her brother that Trensham could 
visit them for a week-end and the detective duly arrived, to 
receive a friendly welcome. Ernest had made up his mind. He 
knew his future wife to be a rich woman and, while ambitious 
and without any intention to live upon her, felt that to join his 
fortunes with her brother as well as Greta should open the 
road to adventure on his own account in that extensive field. 
He, too, was aware of the impending cloud and guessed that 
war might offer an opening worthy of his own gifts. He dreamed 
of the Secret Service and a career; while meantime it would 
be in his power to learn more of Faraday, perhaps identify 
himself with the scientist’s work, and presently prove of far 
greater value to him than in the modest capacity suggested. 

They came to terms easily enough. 

“Tt’s in a nutshell,” said his new employer, when they 
drank tea with Greta on the evening of Ernest’s arrival. “I 
want my sister and she wants you. I also want a capable and 
energetic and far-sighted land agent here, and she thinks you 
are the man for my money. With your brains there can be no 
doubt as to that. But you have to decide whether, with Greta 
thrown in, it is good enough. You’d have to live here, because 
she is anxious to go on living here, at any rate for the present, 
as our father wished her to do. However, in this barracks of a 
house, there is plenty of room for you and all the privacy you 
may need. If you came I should wish you to give me an 
undertaking to stop for three years. That’s fair I think, subject to 
no intervention of war. Given peace, three years’ work should see 
me in sight of a very stupendous goal and then we can review the 
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situation. Meantime you share our home, join forces with 
Greta and get fifteen hundred a year. That’s how we should 
stand. Any conditions to make?” 

Ernest, gratified by the suggested salary, declared that he had 
none. 


“Nothing could be clearer, or more generous, Professor,” he 
began and was cut short. 


“Drop all that,” said Faraday. “I shall be your brother-in- 
law and my given name is all that you need use. You will go 
your way and I shall go mine. Research is an idle term unless the 
searcher is engaged on definite objects and aware of what he 
seeks. Side issues may confront him and surprises—pleasant or 
painful—await him, but in my case nothing will deviate me. 
Oceans of hard work await me and I am used to burning 
midnight oil. The oil is now forthcoming and my hours 
incalculable. You will have your own plan of action and come 
and go as your work demands.” 


“And I am to be thought of, too,” put in Greta. “Cliff means 
something you know. Plenty for me to do, Faraday. At meals at 
least I shall usually expect you both. That’s part of the bargain. 
And there must be holidays for everybody. London in the spring 
for me and Ernest—a whole month. And your idea of holidays— 
meetings and lectures and scientifics in one shape or another.” 

‘Nothing is certain except that Germany will concentrate on 
trying to bomb Great Britain out of the sea,” replied her brother. 
“Life for us turns on her success or failure. When do you two 
propose to be married?” 


“When do you intend to be married, Greta?’ inquired her 
lover. 

“Things have happened so strangely,” she answered. “T still 
can hardly believe dear father never knew about it. I feel 
sometimes that we betrothed ourselves behind his back.” 


“Which was the usual procedure where parents are 
concerned,” suggested Ernest. ‘“‘But remember he was to have 
heard the very day when that evil news came and eclipsed you 
and me.” 


“One has a sort of innate instinct about it: that we ought not 
to be married so quickly after his death,” said Greta. “But, of 
course, that is nonsense now. You’ll want to get to work as soom 
as you leave the service. When will they let you go?” 

“Next January.” 
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“Let it be then,” she agreed. ‘Faraday will allow us our 
honeymoon and we can go south for a few weeks—to Egypt I 
think—then come back and set to work for him.” 

During Trensham’s brief visit, her brother continued to 
gratify Greta by unusual display or urbanity. On one occasion, 
he even gave glimpse of his future purposes, though whether 
all he told them was true she felt some doubt. A change had 
appeared in his customary attitude to fellow-creatures since his 
father’s death and he became somewhat more gracious and 
certainly more patient than of old. He spent much time at the 
growing laboratory, but, though insistent that work should 
continue at high pressure, attained the needful celerity with 
friendly words rather than impersonal orders. 

It was on the occasion of a visit with his sister and her 
betrothed to the growing buildings that Ernest asked a question 
which induced the scientist to talk at some length as they returned 
to the house afterwards. 

“Why are two main walls going up so fast and the other two 
still only at ground level?’’ he inquired. 

“For the reason that some big and tremendously heavy 


‘machinery has yet to be brought here,” answered Faraday. 


“Certain huge things weighing a great many tons are being 
constructed and have yet to be installed. They must stand on 
their foundations before we can build them in and lift the walls 
around them. Some are actually higher than the ultimate roof 
is going to be. A system of self-destruction is also involved. If the 
Germans ever landed here, it is I, not they, who would blow up 
my work.” 

He broke off and proceeded to throw light. 

“You have to remember that the first steps only are as yet 
taken upon untrodden paths and my laboratory, along with 
others already famous, are no more than the crude pioneers of 
those to come. You may liken them to the flying machine, which 
first fluttered across the Channel, as compared with a four- 
engined, modern aeroplane. Science creeps from foothold to 
foothold in the domains of proven knowledge and you can only 
move safely in that fashion. Wishful doing would be worse than 
wishful thinking in this business and experiment demands 
safeguarding at every step. These monster machines that 
atomic research at present demands are in the line of evolution. 
They stand as links. They are what the dinosaur and other 
fantastic dragons were to creatures to come; and they will 
disappear in their turn after they have served evolution’s need. 
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Security demands that we should create them—as we create 
steel cages for captured wild beasts. But, in my view, such 
cumbrous paraphernalia will be on the scrap-heap in half a 
century and our requirements met in other ways.” _ 

“You feel yourself on the confines of a new kingdom, 
Faraday?”’ said Greta. 

“Exactly. Atomic research is just an example of evolution at 
work—a logical result of the old alchemy—a becoming from 
those beginnings. The ideal would be that medicine is advanced 
before all else.” 

“War will be the first becoming,’ declared Trensham. 
“Rather typical of humanity that it should welcome this 
tremendous potential force as a new weapon of destruction.” 

“Quite typical, but science takes a higher flight already,” 
declared the other. “Radioactive energy is already busy with 
health. War would be a pitiful welcome. Rather hope that 
human reason, being capable of such a discovery, will also 
prove equal to its control, direction and application.” 

‘‘What a field of research!” said Greta. 

“There is no other theatre of human activity to compare 
with it,” answered Faraday, “and, as a physician, one already 
sees its probable contribution to therapeutics and welfare of 
our bodies. A man gifted with imagination, which I lack, gave 
me a glimpse of what may be well within our reach. He conceived 
of our physical strength doubled in actual horse-power, of 
human life lengthened, of wits strengthened, of immunity from 
pernicious disease assured. Its application to our food he did not 
doubt and felt confident of better agriculture, treble harvest 
yield, quickened growth of timber and multiplied mettle of the 
pasture. Even an arid man of science like myself could find no 
quarrel with these dreams.” 

‘““May you be privileged to advance such prospects,” suggested 
Ernest. 

““There*remain a thousand problems to be solved and the 
work proceéds,’? replied Faraday. ‘‘Men approach it from 
different angles and should, ethically, pool their discoveries; 
but if the passing ideal be destruction, no doubt war will vitiate 
any pure advance. To apply nuclear energy to warlike purposes 
is the easiest way to prostitute our find. It will need only limited 
intelligence to make atomic bombs and drop them from the air. 
One can imagine no defence against them. But to engage the 
force for peaceful purposes entails scientific research of the 
highest order. Anything may happen and new discoveries 
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simplify the coming task. An optimist would assert that the 
new force may be a vital feature of industry and commerce in 
ten years; a pessimist has equal right to doubt if in ten years we 
shall be here to profit by it.” 

“Dear father was always against any attempt to seek it. He 
thought that, if such a thing existed, the Almighty might feel no 
desire to reveal it to mankind,” said Greta; but her brother 
shook his head. 

‘Physicists, chemists, engineers, men of war and men of 
peace cannot be denied their just occasions,” he told her. 

“Probably every nation is devoting what resources it can 
spare to such a cause,” suggested Ernest. ““And most likely 
nobody is looking farther than how to make bombs. One sees 
its enormous significance in engineering. We can lift the face 
of Mother Earth herself now if she stands in need of it, and 
remove ourselves from her face at the same time, no doubt. 
What particular line are you going to follow, Faraday? But 
perhaps it’s impertinent to ask.” 

““A line, which, if successful, may reorient the problem and 
bring solution nearer,” he replied. “At present the range of 
known radioactive substance is very limited and I propose to 
devote forthcoming years to that aspect of the mystery, because I 
feel confident that many more elements than yet we imagine 
possess radioactive qualities. Those as yet proven are rare; my 
ambition is to find some combination or synthesis of familiar 
materials that shall furnish an agent as abundant as coal, or 
iron. My life would not be ill spent in that event. Ifit is to compete 
with our present sources of power, the energy of the atom must 
be, not only within our reach, but capable of production at a 
reasonable cost and in infinite amount. That is a far cry, but time 
will answer the challenge though I may not live to do so. Nothing 
quickens the wit of man like the promise of great profits in hard 
cash.” 

‘At least you are in a position to make the attempt now, 
Faraday,” said Greta. “I only hope you won’t kill yourself 
trying.” 

“T began at the beginning a long time ago,”’ he said, “‘and am 
well advanced upon the road. But it may prove a mighty long 
road. Science may yet be persecuted by new powers of evil. In 
Germany one sees astounding reversals of old, accepted tryisms. 
They were counted the most scientific nation in Europe, but have 
fallen from their old estate and become a backward, soldier- 
ridden and brutal kingdom. Imagine any responsible government 
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casting out Einstein, stealing his property and treating him like 
a criminal because he happens to be a Jew! Conceive a whole 
people content to applaud and abet the Nazis at their work.” 
“Science may have its revenge and wipe this generation of 
Germans off the map,”’ suggested Trensham. ““They deserve it.” 
‘Defeat should carry its own punishment, no doubt,” agreed 
the scientist, ‘‘but they may not be defeated, in which case we 
know what to expect. They hate us more than they hate the 
Jews and would rejoice to make a charnel heap of this country.” 
Next morning the detective returned to London and Faraday 
travelled with him. His preparations demanded much material 
and before his father’s death he had worked out the project of the 
laboratory in detail and only waited for the event to launch it. 
Now the enterprise proceeded smoothly and he calculated that 
in less than another year it would be possible to begin work. Two 
young men he engaged—pupils of exceptional promise—but 
did not propose to initiate them concerning his own vital projects. 
What he designed to accomplish if in his power would remain a 
secret until orbicular, perfected and complete. Looking backward 
afterwards, he somewhat regretted the extent of his admissions 
to Ernest and Greta; but guessed the matter was unlikely to 
remain in their minds. He had reached firm ground in certain 
directions and made a minor discovery of extraordinary 
importance but was content for the present to harbour his 
secrets and pursue their demand for research single-handed. At 
this time he contributed numerous papers to the journals, and 
made the acquaintance of certain eminent physicists who were 
following his career with very deep interest. There presently 
arose a national demand for his services: history was to repeat 
itself and, as his father had served the State in the past, so a time 
drew near when Faraday found himself summoned to do the 
like in a yet more onerous capacity. That, however, was a 
surprise for him yet hidden. He concentrated now upon his 
growing workshop, restrained impatience at delay, grudged 
nothing from his great resources for the perfection of the 
laboratory and troubled not at the inroads upon capital it 
demanded. Death duties had already exacted a vast sum, but 
these considerations troubled the scientist not at all. Cliff and 
the preservation of Cliff as a whole meant no obligation to 
him and he knew that, should the future require far greater 
expenditure, sale of valuable land could always be counted upon 
to meet it. 
Meantime Greta ordered the new life of his home, made a 
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clean sweep of the old dispensation and reorganized the 
establishment on simple lines. Of the domestics, some remained 
and the others retired; but many among the younger people 
departed; the evidences of affluence and waste disappeared. 
Faraday much reduced the staff of the gardeners and game- 
keepers. He cared nothing for sport and let it be known that the 
folk might go into the woods and gather wood when and where 
they pleased. He remained a shadowy, doubtful being in the 
eyes of Cliff, for whereas his father and brother had often passed 
time in the village and were on friendly terms with most of its 
inhabitants, the new lord of the manor was seldom seen there and 
many did not even know him by sight. 

Sir Faraday, however, was only concerned with possessions 
as a means to achieve his object. If success left him beggared, 
that would matter nothing to him. He looked ahead and gave 
Ernest Trensham plenty to do presently in calculating present 
values of farms and agricultural land, for in his opinion, while 
doubt of war persisted and the majority continued to disbelieve 
in it, land would appreciate rather than suffer such decline as 
war might create. Certainty of a vast conflagration was never 
absent from the scientist’s mind and he regarded the creation 
of his laboratory as running a race with it. Apprehending the 
certain and savage aerial bombardment of British coasts, most 
carefully was the growing laboratory camouflaged and, while he 
spared no thought upon his great mansion standing boldly upon 
the cliff-side within half a mile of the sea—a target for any 
enemy aeroplane—the scene of his future devotion was to be 
made practically invisible and melted into its surrounding 
woodlands when seen from above. 

With coming of another spring, his sister and the new 
land-agent were married and, at Greta’s wish, no ceremony at 
all accompanied the business. The pair wedded before a registrar 
at Exeter, then proceeded directly to London and thence to 
Italy, where they spent six weeks beside Como. Ernest played 
golf and together they wandered in the chestnut woods, climbed 
the hills, found lily-of-the-valley prosperous on the heights, and 
in a motor-boat travelled round about the lake. Trensham had 
never been to Italy before, his wife knew it well enough and 
marked the growing Fascist atmosphere, for new tourists had 
become less welcome than the old. : 

They were soon at home again and each engaged upon 
the business of Cliff. The interval following upon Sir Hector’s 
death, during which, as Greta told Ernest, her brother had 
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become distinctly more human and sympathetic, was ended and 
now he ceased to reveal any sustained interest in those who 
surrounded him. Indeed, on more than one occasion, he displayed 
impatience with his brother-in-law. 

“The more you leave Faraday alone, the pleasanter you'll find 
him,”’ said Greta after a breeze. “Always come to me, or the 
bailiff. And get out some definite statement as to existing values of 
the farms. Find if any of the tenants feel disposed to buy should 
they be offered a chance to do so. He hasn’t said it, but I know, 
from things he has said, that he will be selling before very long. 
Cliff means nothing to him but a milch cow.” 

She lived to find that no genuine amity or rooted friendship 
could ever exist between her husband and her brother and, ere 
long, regretted the fact. Faraday himself was utterly indifferent 
and insensible as to what their relations might be. For the most 
part he behaved with conventional courtesy and agreed promptly 
to most of Ernest’s suggestions. Sometimes he even praised them, 
but Trensham possessed a sensitive nature and complained 
occasionally to Greta that he by no means occupied the place in 
their limited home circle he had expected to fill. 

“I’ve not won him,”’ he would sometimes sum up. “I don’t 
enter into his scheme of existence and, while he has grown close 
as an oyster about his science and his successes or failures, I can 
never say the right thing, or share the vital business that fills his 
mind. He just keeps me at a distance and treats me as he treats 
Horn, or any of the staff. Such utter indifference breeds counter 
indifference and if it were not for you, darling, I should wish 
myself back at Scotland Yard, where I was somebody.” 

Greta declared her understanding and _ regret. 

“I often come very near to feeling the same myself,’ she 
said. ‘‘But the truth is that ordinary human emotions are left out 
of him. I don’t believe he has the slightest idea that he is so 
different from other people. Once, after he had been literally 
rude to yousand after you left the room, I flew out at him and 
told him he didn’t know what an utter cad he could be. And ‘then 
he quite caved in and showed complete surprise. No shame— 
only blank astonishment and genuine regret. I’m not in his life 
any more than you are really, and never was. But it won’t go 
on for ever. You can limit the time by the war.” 

Trensham declared himself comforted, but pointed out how 
war would instantly sever his connection with Cliff. 


“I shall be wanted like everybody else,” he said. 
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When war came, he quickly learned his fate. It was considered 
that he would better serve his country in his old calling, and 
he was bidden to return to it. 

“War always provokes a spate of crime,” he told them, “‘and 
though I would sooner go on active service, I should, of course, 
be more valuable at Scotland Yard.” 

His employer commented bitterly on the situation. 

“I know what is going to happen to me,” he said. ‘“Thanks 
to my position in the scientific world, I shall be roped in—but 
for no sane purpose. Any advance now, except in means to 
defeat the enemy, is doomed for years. Destruction, not creation 
will be our sole purpose.” 

“If you can help to destroy this generation of Germans that 
ought to be good enough,” declared Ernest. “Science would 
ae its highest contribution to civilization by exterminating 

them.” 

Only a fast dwindling period of time now separated these 
three people from the dire climax of their united lives, and the 
attitude of each to both the others may be easily defined before 
those transformations resulting from war’s impact overtook 
them. 

For Greta marriage had proved an experience of utmost 
happiness and her husband enjoyed her intense and steadfast 
affection. Perfect trust obtained between them; not an unshared 
secret of character as yet awakened doubt; each was faultless in 
the eyes of the other. Greta for her part resented any unfavourable 
criticism of Ernest and her brother’s attitude to him was the 
only thorn arising out of the present companionship. Of old she 
had accepted Faraday as part of the family order and tolerated 
his egregious personality without liking or disliking him; but 
now there quickened instincts of actual dislike. She was used to 
his-egotism, but that Ernest could excite neither respect, nor 
win compléte confidence troubled her and made her long to 
depart from Cliff into another environment as swiftly as it might 
be done. - 

To feel you are of less account to him than some scrap of his 
wretched chemical apparatus makes me almost hate him 
sometimes,” she told her husband on one occasion, and he 
confessed that his own native vanity also resented it. 

“But a thousand times more so his attitude to you,”’ he added. 
‘“‘Where he’d be without either of us it is rather difficult to guess.” 

Faraday himself felt satisfaction that his sister and her husband 
proved a united pair, were apparently happy together and quite 
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capable of accomplishing all that he needed from them. From his 
standard their mentality was modest and he felt under no 
compulsion to cultivate either of them, or take them into his own 
confidence. He attached no importance to either and was of 
opinion that other fellow-creatures could be engaged to fill their 
functions equally well should they desert him. Since Greta’s 
reproof he had devoted somewhat more attention to Trensham 
and prevented indifference from becoming discourtesy. He was 
only concerned with the dread of having to answer a national 
call; but for what might happen to Ernest and how the future 
would affect his sister’s movements he cared not two straws. 


CHAPTER VIII 


W 1TH the completion of Faraday’s laboratory came war, and 
it quickly appeared that both himself and his brother-in-law 
would be needed, each in his own peculiar capacity; but while 
the old detective found himself swiftly swallowed up by the 
demands of his former business, the professor, having been called 
to London, played his part in certain conferences, but found 
himself able to return home in a fortnight. To establish active 
collaboration and create a pool of brains was the preliminary 
purpose and one paramount task confronted not only European 
savants, but those embraced by the Empire and Dominions. 
As yet Russia lay without the radius of the war, and mystery 
still darkened the future fate of the Soviets. 

Faraday, on returning to Cliff after his sojourn in London, 
summed up the situation confronting civilization and the vital 
reasons to believe that applied science rather than might of arms 
on land, sea and air, would secure victory. 

“Our folly has come home to roost,” he told Trensham on a 
night ere the latter returned for the duration to Scotland Yard. 
“We have evaded a vital duty, starved and stunted research for 
a generation, shut our eyes to the approaching challenge and 
now rush to investigate and, if possible, employ the powers of 
atomic fissure with a view to winning the war by their application. 
That they lie within reach is true and the question in my mind is 
whether the enemy has been as supine as ourselves, or whether in 
their sleepless and self-denying preparations for this struggle they 
have concentrated on atomic energy and know far more about it 
than as yet we do. They will soon leave us in no doubt of what 
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explosives are going to descend upon us from the air, where 
they will start with enormous numerical advantage. We may hope 
for sufficient time to destroy their aerial armies, but they have 
long been the greatest chemists in the world, and if the secret of 
an atomic bomb is already in their hands, nothing can save us. 
Now, at long last, the necessary money to make such a thing 
is forthcoming. The State will pour out its millions for a 
weapon of destruction, though it denied them in the interests of 
humanity. Nothing stands between us and the ultimate creation 
and perfection of such machinery as will be needful to conserve 
the new energy, and the combined wealth of the Allies may 
achieve on a large scale and in mighty laboratories what, in my 
own. way, I am about to accomplish here.” 

“You will be among the greatest men in science now,” said 
Ernest. 

“As for myself,” answered the professor, “thanks to my own 
life’s labours, I found myself in a position of authority from the 
first and possessed of knowledge which proved worthy of very 
general attention at this critical moment. Hence my enhanced 
value; but these proceedings are profoundly secret and my own 
private activities are more secret still. I told them all I chose to 
tell, and tremendous advance will result from my data when 
worked out by efficient operators. But much that concerns me 
more continues to lie in my head alone and will remain there 
until after the war. I won their complete confidence, and even 
such frosty enthusiasm as scientific minds are capable of 
displaying. Then I was bidden return to my own laboratory 
and occupy myself on such aspects of the future of atomic 
application as I pleased. The Cabinet finds it necessary to begin 
thinking in thousands of millions now and, as a preliminary, 
are sacrificing our foreign securities to help provide them.” 

“The infernal lack of money, that always dogged you before 
your father’s death, exists no longer then,” suggested Trensham. 

“No longer,” agreed Faraday, ‘‘but a point to note is this: 
that had not Sir Hector passed untimely, and so placed the 
needful resources in my power, I should never have been able 
to proceed with my own great work. Given my speedy success, 
I may yet help to win the war in record time if we anticipate the 
enemy. There is some distance to go yet, and if the Germans 
have already made the discovery, we shall not be kept in doubt. 
The greater the delay the more our hope.” : 

That night he gave his relations a clearer sight of the situation 
than they had yet attained. 
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“Given atomic power, a new sort of war awaits the world,” 
he said. “If the old weapons, under normal evolution persist, 
then they will be common to both sides, and war on a larger 
scale than the last awaits us. Science is already busy with 
expedients to help our arms.-On pure science such things entirely 
depend and great brains are engaged upon them. Research has 
been quickened beyond belief, but certain technical puzzles 
have yet to be solved in the laboratories of the Allies. From this 
country, or America, or Canada will, I hope, come the answer. 
From reliable information the United States seem most advanced, 
because she has spent most money, but they are not at war and, 
if they reach the secret first, will probably find themselves quite 
unprepared to share it with us.” 

“Would they be drawn in, as they were before?” asked 
Greta. 

“To save the British Empire they might,” he said. “If 
possessed of knowledge to use atomic power, they might come 
in and turn the tables against the Hun. But they are certainly 
not going to war again if it proves possible to avoid it. Who shall 
blame them? Whether the American States can remain neutral 
looks to be an open question, but what we may surely accept is 
that she will never fight against us. Team work is seldom very 
close between the English-speaking peoples, except those of the 
Empire, and we proceed at a jog-trot with the States and not 
a very genuine jog-trot; but since the outbreak of war there is 
increase of pace and even of harmony. 

“I had conceived of England,” he continued, “‘as taking and 
keeping the lead in the future control and adjustment of this 
new power. I imagined us administering a world force and 
holding the balance between American capitalism and Russian 
communism for the benefit of civilization at large; but these 
dreams are gone, for one sees no reason why Russia should enter 
the war if not attacked. She may remain hidden behind the 
clouds of her own creation and not reckoned a world peril.” 

“She must know well enough that, when Germany had 
settled with the Western powers, it would be her turn,” said 
Ernest. ‘But I suppose she couldn’t put up any show. Look 
what it cost her even to beat the Finns. She wouldn’t have 
a dog’s chance against Germany.” : 

“Go back to your researches and tell us about them,” begged 
Greta. 

“More interesting certainly,” agreed her brother. ‘Well, 
what we, Canada and America know I can tell in a few words. 
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What I know I tell none until perfected in every detail. Even 
when the time comes it will not be shared with any but British 
scientists under present conditions. Concerning the raw material 
for atomic energy our most advanced knowledge lies with me 
and me alone. Common knowledge is common property and 
most of it mistaken on every subject. For example, it has been 
stated that the United Kingdom is extremely lacking in uranium, 
and that is an error of fact. As far back as before the Great 
War, Cornwall exported substantial tonnage of pure uranium 
compounds to Germany. Only as subsidiary products they were 
regarded then, their content of radium being of primary 
importance; but now the present significance of uranium 
exalts it into first place. Plenty of uranium may be assumed 
to exist in Cornwall and I shall be devoting my present attention 
to the School of Mines in that county.” 


“You will go to hunt uranium yourself?” asked Trensham. 


“I shall go to stimulate the search and investigate the amount 
of activity being bestowed upon it,” he answered. “‘Personally I 
do not attach the vast importance to this element that science 
is. doing, for I anticipate startling advances. That is where my 
secret knowledge makes rubbish of common knowledge. History 
repeats itself and we shall doubtless waste millions of tons of 
precious material—just as we have wasted and continue to waste 
incredible quantities of coal and increase instead of decrease 
its value and cost of getting. But science jogs on her way, 
no matter what our efforts to hamper her, and I prophesy a 
familiar phenomenon: the quickening of our brain activity 
under the impetus and goad of war. It may solve the problem 
of controlling and employing atomic energy for one thing, and 
thus open the road for men like me to venture into more perilous 
regions—regions containing still vaster revolutionary powers. 
What terrific sources of energy for example may the cosmic rays 
contain?” 

‘And what world power might be won by the people who 
discovered and applied them?” asked Ernest. “Given new 
miracles, Switzerland might have Europe at her mercy, or one 
Balkan’ State dominate the Middle East to-morrow.” 

“In such an event science must control government and 
admit of no dictation from it,’’ declared Faraday. “Human 
nature, shackled by our cheap limitations of nationality: and 
patriotism, continues quite incapable of achieving peace. A 
desire for peace is the criterion and while nations hunger for 
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peace but remain content to be guided and controlled by the 
butcher-birds of the world, just so long atomic energy must 
lie in the control of reason and be denied to the mass of men. 
The most backward nations will ultimately be in possession 
of atomic energy and able to destroy such civilization as we 
can claim. It is only a matter of creating materials, and I am 
dedicating my life to that question and far farther on the road 
than any other living man. Virgin ground lies before me— 
ground probably containing vastly different ingredients from 
any we as yet associate with atomic fissure; but if what I seek 
proves unlimited and even more potent than existing known 
sources, then its possession is the vital acquisition and victory 
for the finders swift and certain.” 

More than a year was to pass before these two men met again 
and many months separated Greta from her husband after they 
parted next day and she drove him to Exeter and saw him off 
for London. So the three pursued their different tasks against 
the background of the war: the scientist now in his laboratory— 
working alone; the policeman with his hands full at his old, 
salutary business; and Greta busy with far-reaching local 
organization of the Red Cross embracing a thousand knitting 
needles. The opening moves of the world’s greatest war were 
accomplished and the German project revealed. By daily 
thousands her more fortunate victims died a sudden death, 
while the less lucky she herded in extermination camps or 
conveyed to slavery. One by one the lesser kingdoms passed 
under her dominion; dynasties and rulers fled, or became 
prisoners of war, while increasing abominations heralded the 
New Order. Then fell France and over the beaches of Dunkirk 
descended the curtain on the first act. 

With her brother, Greta Trensham would sometimes discuss 
events from day to day when they met, which was seldom 
save at breakfast or dinner. Absolute indifference marked his 
attitude to successive disasters and after the salvation and 
return of British armies from France, that stupendous achievement 
failed to waken a shadow of pride. 


“These loud-sounding and theatrical incidents are as nothing,”’ 


he told Greta, “when compared with what is proceeding within 
the walls of my laboratory.” 


Somewhat earlier than the mightier events about to happen in 
North Africa, Greta wrote her husband a long and personal 
letter concerning Cliff and all that was going forward there. She 
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dwelt on the activities of the village, the Home Guard and 
those who guided it, the spirit of the people, the happy fact that 
as yet no enemy bomb had fallen within two miles of them. 

“We are familiar enough with their mighty roar,” she wrote, 
“for we lie beneath their route to Bristol and Wales. They come 
and go and sometimes let fall the last of their bombs before they 
leave us on their way home but, round about here, they have 
slain as yet only a few rabbits on the high moors, and shattered 
not so much as a roof-tree.”’ 
ius Ernest learned the latest news concerning his brother- 
in-law. 

‘Faraday is very pale,”’ she told him. “He grows thin and his 
- great, luminous eyes shine out under his forehead brighter than 
ever. But he assures me that he is exceedingly well and, from the 
energetic way he takes his morning exercise and tramps five 
measured miles every morning before he goes to work, I think 
he must be all right. He lives a hermit’s life and seldom sees 
anybody. The elderly man looking after estate business appears 
to satisfy him and he leaves everything else to me. He seldom 
talks about anything but atomic energy and is now convinced 
that Germany has not got it; but from what he reads—papers 
and letters he gets from America—he thinks their scientists are 
ahead of us. They are concerned with an aspect of the subject 
which interests Faraday very much: the amount of heat which 
may be represented by the new energies. Such heat could create 
an enormous increase of electrical power in the world and may 
prove the most valuable product of atomic energy for any 
after-war, rational use of it. ‘If not-destroyed by other means 
before,’ he said, ‘the world will presently grow much colder 
and darker than we as yet know it, and, if humanity persists 
into a future Ice Age, it must find creation of heat and light 
and food the first things that matter.’ 

“Now something novel about my brother, darling,” went on 
Greta. “He has taken to drinking quite a lot of stimulant! You 
know how he never touches anything but ‘soft’ drinks and one 
glass of port after dinner always—to please his father—a habit 
_he never gave up. But now Roger Horn has unearthed from the 
cellars dozens of old, famous burgundy, and he prevailed upon 
Faraday, six weeks ago, to take some at luncheon, when he 
came in very tired and as white as a ghost. He even had not 
enough fight in him to tell Roger to go to the devil, as I expeeted, 
but drank up the wine at a gulp or two and then took another 
glass. It is priceless, old liquor, so Horn says, and it evidently 
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did Faraday a great deal of good, for he cheered up, became 
himself—frosty, of course, but not cast down. Since then he has 
taken it regularly, but more often at dinner than at midday, for, 
after breakfast he frequently does not appear again till dinner. 
Happily there is plenty of this very choice burgundy available. 

“Dear father was fond of buying wine, just as he was fond 
of wine lists, and flower catalogues always amused him, too. 
He liked producing choice vintages for his friends at his dinner 
and luncheon parties. Then, when understanding men praised 
his treasures, they generally found a dozen bottles in their cars 
for them when they drove home. He always used to say that 
if you can give game and fruit, why not wine. Horn told Faraday 
not long ago that the champagne we have got, at present war 
prices is worth more than a thousand pounds, and I was sorry 
he did, because now it will probably all be sent to London. But 
I hope Faraday’s forgotten and I shall warn Roger to keep 
plenty of it on your account.” 

Greta ended her letter with expressions of joy that at last 
her husband was in sight of long leave and that they were 
going to meet in the course of a few weeks; but it was now that 
her brother found himself called to another London conference 
and his dislike at this necessary break in his work paled before a 
far greater display of annoyance when a week later he returned. 

“They have started an infernal Commission,” he told Greta, 
“and the situation is regarded as so grave that, with my peculiar 
and extensive knowledge, they take it for granted I shall serve. 
This business is admittedly important, though the Secret Service 
declares with authority that Germany is not gaining upon us. 
But the United States are making substantial advances, at any 
rate, they claim to be. There are already very eminent anti-Nazi 
Germans in America and Canada, and now they have openly 
indicated from Washington and Quebec that, at no distant date, 
they will demand all the best brains we can send over to them. 
They know just those they need and I am one of them, of course. 
Which means that ere long I have a trip to America hanging 
over me—a most tiresome and inopportune call from my own 
point of view—yet apparently impossible to evade.” 

~ You certainly cannot escape it,” agreed Greta. “If, with your 
genius, you could shorten the war by a month, Faraday—what a 
blessing!” 

“Better lengthen the next peace by a century,” he answered, 
“or create conditions to ensure eternal peace. This filthy episode, 
in the history of the only conscious being to appear on earth, is 
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concerned with our generation—not the next. I care little who are 
left after peace returns, so that there remain enough to build 
again, and act with reason.” 

“That will depend on who are left, and who win the war,” 
said Greta; “and anything you can help to do to win the war 
for us will be on the side of the brave new world we already talk 
about.” 

“T had done better for the brave new world by stopping here 
and minding my own business,”’ he said, “than by joining this 
learned gang in America. Here at least I preserve my self-respect; 
there I shall only be assisting to create the most prodigious 
machines for destruction designed as yet by the prostitution of 
scientific knowledge.” 

Ernest Trensham arrived and his visit was marked by a more 
important incident, for Faraday learned that he had been 
awarded a fellowship of the Royal Society. 

“Nothing now,” he said, “though once how I longed for it! 
These gawds are only precious while you lack them. Once yours, 
- you find them dust and would part with them for a drink of 
water if you happened to be thirsty.” 

The policeman came and went and, in ignorance, wove the 
first strands of a web destined to embrace in one wide ambit his 
wife and her brother. But none dreamed of Ernest’s secret 
activities at Cliff on this occasion and, least of all, was the man 
himself aware that they would develop as they were destined 
to do. Inexorable tragedy was born while he loitered and took 
his rest; it grew and shaped out of the darkness; and when, in 
time to come, humanity faced the thing and strove to measure 
all it meant, upon the dead compassion centred; but for the 
living only horror, devoid of any pity, awakened. 


CHAPTER IX 


FoLLOWING closely the German design, Japan announced 
her approaching domination and opened her scheme of mastery 
with surprise, bad faith, and contempt for sanctity of the oath. 
While German hopes faltered under defeat in North Africa and 
the Allied invasion of Italy, the Japanese enjoyed their vast, 
preliminary successes, conquered kingdoms and gazed from 
Burma upon India, from New Guinea to Australia. They had 
reached their peak of conquest, but as yet knew it not, and on 
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the last day of his long leave, when Trensham, Greta and her 
brother sat together in the belvedere at Cliff on a moonlit, 
summer night, the scientist declared his faith. 

“The aspects of this war and the solid facts that emerge from 
them can be chronicled up to a point,” he said, “and we now 
know the Allies must win. Science recognizes that, even if the 
nations engaged fail to do so. But what is at the bottom of our 
victory? What has changed the picture so completely since 
Dunkirk? Largely character, and as we were always a maritime 
nation and the first to conquer the sea, on which every island 
must depend for security, so we have continued to be. But 
because we proved greater on the sea, it by no means followed 
that we should find ourselves greater in the air. To me the first 
problem of this war has always been what account the British 
character would give of itself in that comparatively unexplored 
element. Nobody doubted Teuton bravery, and the tradition 
of their rare science made me guess that their fighting machines 
might prove far better than our own and weaken the morale of 
our aerial armies. I was wrong. Their machines proved no 
better than our own while our airmen were better than theirs— 
not braver, hardier, or readier to tackle every difficulty of the 
new warfare—but by qualities of character, by natural 
adapability and by native genius. As on the sea better, so in the 
air. The English-speaking people have taken to the air as the 
birds take to it, and when we found that atomic energy was not 
in the German armament, I knew that we must win.”’ 

“You may say the same holds good for the Japanese,” 
suggested Ernest. “They, like ourselves, were a maritime people 
and had made themselves a great navy and built some of the 
finest battleships in the world, yet even on the sea, after their 
first bit of knavery, they were soon held.” 

“Character again,” declared Faraday. “They curiously 
resemble the Germans. Limited barbarians behind their veneer. 
They have already bitten off more than they can chew. Science 
will account.for them in their turn. But what I want to insist 
upon is this: that in addition to character, we English-speaking 
people embrace certain gifts which are not claimed for us and 
which"we do not claim for ourselves. You hear it said we are 
‘great’ this, or that—never that we are great men of science. 
The truth is that in science—recognized as an entity about four 
hundred years ago—we have led and advanced with the utmost 
speed that social and religious evolution permitted. War has 
quickened our wits in many sciences—that must be granted the 
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accursed thing. Discoveries born of war’s requirements have been 
subsequently used for sane and profitable purposes: you must 
grant that, too.” 

‘Precious little we have to thank this war for,’’ said Greta. 

“Quite mistaken,” answered her brother. “Already it is 
amazing how much. Take questions of health as applied to 
armies; take radar; take jet propulsion, which is in its infancy 
and comes too late to turn the scale. All these discoveries have 
sprung out of their need in this war, yet promise to prove their 
value in peace. Even a greater yet awaits us.”’ 

“Something precious ta peace rather than war?’ asked 
Greta. 

“Something vital to peace—the peace which continues to pass 
understanding,” he assured her. “Science must be international 
and until it becomes so war is not impossible. Government and 
science should understand each other better and scientists decline 
to obey orders when reason argues against them. We have now 
reached a point, or soon shall reach it, when science must refuse 
to further war in every shape or form.” 

“The scientists would have every nation upon their side if 
they did that,”’ said Greta. 

*‘Unfortunately a love for science doesn’t render the human 
animal immune from other affections and even passions,” he 
replied. “Otherwise I should not be going presently to help 
Canadians and Americans perfect atomic bombs. Be sure we 
all hate the cruel and filthy and devilish arbitrament of war; but 
if you asked us why a self-respecting crowd of learned men are 
gathering together to find how best they may destroy the vastest 
possible number of other men, women and children, our answer 
| would be that thus we shall end the war more quickly, perhaps 
| finish the carnage of war once for all and, in this case, at least 
hasten victory for the more respectable cause.” 

“Would tKat hope justify any weapon so frightful as an atomic 
bomb?” asked his sister. 

“If what we anticipate happens, the result will certainly 
| justify the means,” he answered. “Human lives cease to have 
any value when pitted against principles of universal value. 
Germany and Japan are butchering thousands daily forstheir 
infernal dreams; we design a final massacre on behalf of freedom 
' and democracy, which appear to be worthier ideals than 
_ domination. Science has often fought evil and never stood .on 
_ the side of the devil to my knowledge. Many men have dedicated 
_ and sacrificed their lives deliberately to conquer the physical 
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terrors that beset us—selfless martyrs who gave all they had to 
give, that the world might be rendered a better place for their 
kind. We can live in peace with fellow-men between our periodical 
encounters; but we cannot impose any peace upon Nature and 
the battle-fields of our eternal struggle with her hold the dust 
of our greatest.” 

They listened to him a little longer and he went on, as will 
those accustomed to preach, or lecture, without interruption. 

“So, feeling now that atomic energy may serve to shorten 
the war and so save thousands of Allied lives, we have put our 
heads together in sober earnest. America is responsible for the 
money and, with her eyes on Japan, does not grudge it. Something 
like five millions of pounds—an astronomic figure in dollars— 
she has expended. When I, who never counted in the past on 
using the power as a destructive, pestered my father for half a 
million, it was with no such purpose in my mind. Perhaps, if 
he had seen with me, the world war might have been escaped 
and history told a different tale, for I am doing with success 
what, given means, I might have done long years ago. I am 
concerned with neither uranium nor thorium, but other elements 
possessing radioactivity yet far more abundant, amenable and 
widely dispersed.” 

“The Russians are working like beavers in the Ural Mountains 
to do the same thing,” said Ernest. 

“They are, but so far have failed. I have succeeded,”’ replied 
the scientist. “Meanwhile a start has been made on the lowest 


and easiest plane rather than the highest. Now we want to pack — 


the new power into bombs, and the cost of ereating those 
tremendous temperatures this operation demands is enormous. 
Machinery such as was never seen on earth is rising in the United 
States and these huge plants are necessary at the present stage 
of our knowledge; but such cumbrous methods for obtaining the 
new energy will be archaic ten years hence, or sooner. Meanwhile, 
the responsibilities of science grow and it is certain that atomic 
energy will soon run the world of men, as it already appears 
to run the world of stars.” 

_ “Or science may only end by destroying everything,” 
suggested ‘T'rensham. 

‘A’ possibility. Professor Kendall has pointed out that if we 
let our achievements get out of hand when welding hydrogen 
atoms into helium atoms, then our triumph will be heralded to 
the universe in the shape of an exceedingly bright and brief 
explosion; but human reason, though still scanty, may decree 
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otherwise. Idiots tell you that science has nothing to do with the 
humanities, whereas the contrary is true. Society is based on 
the humanities. What do you imagine the anthropologists and 
psychologists and sociologists are doing?”’ 

Then he hastened off to his laboratory. 

“A thought strikes me,” he said and was gone, while Greta 
laughed. 

‘His subconscious mind often works like that,” she said. “It 
is busy on one thing while he is chattering about another. He 
assured me once that he often reaches quite valuable results with 
his ‘subconscious’ while his ‘conscious’ is dead asleep and 
resting.” 

““A weird being and seldom to be found in such a human 
mood as to-night. I wish I had been more to him than just a 
cog in the machinery of Cliff, but that is all I ever was, or anybody 
else for that matter,” declared Ernest. i 

“Sometimes I’m sorry for all he misses,’”’ she answered, ‘‘and 
wish he shared his life with other people; but that’s foolish. 
He misses nothing that matters to him.” 

They walked and watched two destroyers, black against the 
moonlight, forging down channel; then Trensham lamented his 
approaching departure. 

“It’s been heaven—a month of you,” he said, ‘‘though it’s 
hard to believe a whole month has passed.” 

She returned to a former remark. 

‘I’ve always hated his callous indifference to you,” declared 
Greta. “If ever there was a man capable of winning other people 
by your power of entering into their interests it is you; and 
whatever else he may have missed in his life, he was a fool to 
miss the chance of making you his friend.” 

“T am his friend: never think I’m not. I feel nothing but 
friendship as far as it can go without being returned.” 

“He might have made you come to look on Cliff as home,” 
she said, ‘‘and he never tried to. The idea never occurred to 
him that a man of your sensibilities depends on his environment 
largely for his comfort and happiness. He knows you are my life 
| and, where you are, there is my home, but he long ago ruined 
“my old home for me.” 

“Such subtleties are beyond him,”’ said Ernest, “and don’t 
let them trouble you, darling. Every word you say is true; but 
the end will soon be in sight. Your place here he can never fill 
again, but there will be thousands of good men equal to the filling 
of mine.” 


G 
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“Have you ever thought what you will do when you are free 
to do it?” she asked. “I often have. There will be no need for 
you to do anything except love me; but you are not the man to 
dawdle into middle-age with no hobby but your old business. 
You should be turning things over, my treasure.” 

“Curious you should say that,” he replied. “Very much more 
curious than you can imagine, Greta. But the snag is that I can’t 
tell you how curious. Seldom enough that any problem rises in 
my mind you don’t share instantly, but this one cannot be 
shared—for the reason that its exact terms of reference don’t yet 
exist. The challenge—so to call it—may evaporate and vanish. 
Only time can throw any light on that. That it will vanish I hope 
and believe, and then nothing remains for your attention; while, 
on the other hand, I may find something face me not to be 
ignored, in which case you'll have to know.” 

“What have I said that brought such a mystery to your 
mind?” she asked, and he hesitated so long before answering 
that she repeated -her question. Then he laughed and replied. 

“You suggested the grim idea that I might dawdle into 
middle-age with no more laudable hobby than criminal 
investigation. That was a deplorable picture yet, by a freak of 
chance, only too apposite to the passing moment. For this 
reason, because just now a strange and exceedingly horrible 
mystery is concerning me. Nothing to do with my work at 
Scotland Yard, though there are plenty of mysteries beggaring 
our combined wits in London; but a queer thing that has come 
to my notice entirely outside daily routine.” 

“Here? But, darling! How extraordinary!”’ cried Greta. 

“So extraordinary that I am not going to think of it again 
while in your blessed company,”’ he promised. ‘“The result of 
any future investigation will doubtless be good riddance to the 
whole matter; but should the ‘result prove otherwise, then, 
of course, I’ll bring it to you.” 

“T never heard of anything so mad,” she said. 

“T certainly never thought of anything so mad,”’ he assured 
her. ‘ 
“And where will these future investigations take place?”’ 

Again he took some time to decide his answer, then begged 
her not to put any more questions. 

“Leave it,”’ he said. ‘“The moonshine must have affected me 
to have said even this much, but it arose so naturally out of our 
talk concerning the future. Be sure of this: the moment there is 
anything further to say that looks as though you should hear it, 
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I shan’t need to come down but will write to you fully and at 
length. If there is nothing to say and the phantom has disappeared, 
then we need never return to it; if I must speak, then it will 
only be to you.” 

“Very fantastic and far-fetched, dearest.”’ 

“T hope so. A fantasy is all I could wish for, and in that case 
a fantasy you can no more share than a nightmare.” 

“Do say a little more, since you’ve said so much. I hate 
secrets. Tell me at least that it has nothing to do with us.” 

“Probably nothing to do with us, or anybody else—just a 
twopenny-halfpenny legacy left by the dead and of no earthly 
interest to anybody alive.” 

“Impossible to concern us in any case?” 

He shook his head. 

“Under certain conditions abominably certain to concern 
both of us.” 

Disturbed, but too proud to probe for an answer he was 
unprepared to give, Greta changed the subject and many months 
passed before her husband returned to it. His holiday ended, 
he went back to London next morning and, after he was gone, 
Faraday heard another complaint from his sister and a wish 
that he would show somewhat more consideration for Ernest’s 
feelings. 

‘He is more sensitive than you appear to think,” she said, 
‘‘and, while so indifferent to other people’s emotions, you might, 
for my sake, remember he is my husband and not a piece of 
household furniture.”’ : 

Surprised at the rebuke he made an apology. 

*“Getting too self-centred I fear. The work on my hands makes 
me forget my obligations and everything else, including my 
fellow-creatures, seems of such minor importance. Ask him down 
again when he can come and I'll try to be more considerate.” 

Gratified by this urbane response, she informed Ernest of it 
and resolved to remind Faraday before they met again; but six 
months later, at the moment when Ernest could return for a 
day or two, he found himself alone at Cliff, for Faraday was 
suddenly summoned to London, and Greta also unexpectedly 
called to the bedside of a sick friend by telegram. The nature 
of their friendship was such that she could suffer nothing to 
stay her. She left a letter declaring her grief at missing Ernest 
and her hope to meet him instead later in London. She dwelt 
on the dire peril in which her friend lay and that her chance of 
recovery was small; while, finally, she mentioned a trifle bearing 
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on his comfort at Cliff and her assurance that he would not mind 
it. To her this accident was unfortunate, but meant nothing; 
while for the man it signified much. Greta’s words found 
themselves strangely linked into other matters beyond her ken— 
the mystery to which he had alluded in time past. 

Ernest kept in touch by telephone daily with his wife, 
remained at Cliff for three days and lingered long enough to 
spend an evening with Faraday on his return from town. He 
found himself greeted with increased amity and responded to it 
gladly enough. Indeed, he displayed sympathy at his brother- 
in-law’s news, for the date of Faraday’s departure to America 
was fixed. © 

“One hoped to dodge it when victory drew near in Europe.” 
he said, “but America doesn’t yet see victory in sight on the 
Pacific. It’s just as certain there as here, and she thinks to hasten 
it materially, given a little more united brain power as to details. 
But I should be far better employed in my own workshop.” 

“The change of air will be worth while anyway and you 
look as though you needed a change,”’ suggested Ernest. 

“Atomic bombs should shorten this war and perhaps prevent 
all future wars,” said Faraday. ‘I would rather see them fall 
on the Hun than the Jap, if they have to fall; but exactly what 
they are going to do remains a question. What looks prodigious 
in mathematical terms on paper may confound our calculations 
in practice. Some very clever men think it quite possible the 
mountain may produce a mouse. Only actual experiment can 
show. For my part I believe that, if we use them, they will do 
all that is hoped. In any case, they won’t be on a very colossal 
scale—merely feelers to learn the extent of the energy’s 
destructive power. We don’t yet know how hard it can hit.” 


“Do you remember those curious explosions on Dartmoor 
some years ago now?” asked Trensham. “If they represented 
experiments on a small scale, is it possible to suppose that they 
had anything to do with atomic energies?” 

“TI remember them and felt interested in them at the time,” 
replied the other. ‘‘It was a nice riddle for a scientist and I took 
some pains to solve it, but failed. They might have been the 
result of bombs dropped by aeroplanes flying beyond our 
eyesight, or they might have been laid by night and exploded 
with electricity. I sometimes thought our own War Office was 
behind the experiment and purposely kept it dark. As to whether 
atomic energy in some shape, and bottled by some means unknown 
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to British science, was involved, I should say that was out of 
the question. A new explosive might have been tried, but why 
in England if not by English?” 

“And were any such explosive in the wind, you would have 
heard of it?” 

“Most certainly. Science must have been concerned in the 
experiment, and if our science, then I should have heard all 
about it.” 

“One of those queer things only to be explained when the 
war is over perhaps,” suggested Ernest. 

He left Cliff early on the following morning and, before she 
returned home, Greta spent a day with him in London and heard 
of her brother’s approaching journey. 

‘They go by air,” so her husband told her, ‘‘and you will 
probably have to see to respectable clothes for him to go in. I 
never met a man of science yet who thought of what he looked 


like.” 


CHAPTER X 


HeER friend out of danger and promising to make recovery, 
Greta, home again, was concerned to dispatch Sir Faraday 
adequately attired to meet his distinguished companions; but 
further time had yet to pass before he travelled by air to America. 
Allied victory crowned the European war and Trensham’s term 
of service came to an end. He was a free man again and able to 
rejoin his wife; but he did not return to Cliff until some weeks 
after Faraday had gone, for his own activities now brought a 
private challenge impossible to escape and he felt no wish to 
appear before Greta until a very dreadful story could be related 
complete in every particular. To his secret researches he brought 
great concentration and his own exceptional talents; but while 
many doubtful questions yielded their answers to him, the 
nearer he reached conclusions of utmost magnitude, a 
challenge, scarcely felt in the ardour of the chase, loomed large 
for Ernest as the end came in sight. The detective felt no fear for 
himself and no great regret at what he regarded as a professional 
masterpiece of achievement; but it involved his wife, and his 
subsequent actions could not fail to depend on her reactions 
when she learned where now they stood. First, indeed, rose the 
tremendous problem as to whether he should tell her at all. 
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Before he returned to Cliff, he had reached a stage where he 
found himself reflecting on the personal effect of his discovery. 
This was no situation created by his work at Scotland Yard and 
it depended on others whether any approach to the Law would 
be necessary. The reality for himself emerged and he felt in no 
mind to miss the opportunity of a lifetime offered him at this 
critical moment of his career; but he assumed that the others 
involved must think as he did and troubled not to consider what 
would happen if they differed. Only his wife and her brother 
need ever know what he now knew beyond any rational possibility 
of doubt, and while there appeared no likelihood of Faraday 
taking another line than Ernest already foresaw, Greta promised 
also to follow. Here, however, he built on less sure ground than 
during the course of his long and patient researches, for, when 
speculation depends on character, every man must offer wide 
margins for uncertainty and surprise. The greater any shock, 
the stronger the probability of deviation from character in those 
never called to face such upheaval until its impact. 

Something in the nature of this commonplace drifted through 
Trensham’s mind when he returned to Cliff, and he postponed his 
story for a few days, slowly awaking to the doubtful nature of his 
wife’s response. Faraday was gone and his laboratory locked up 
and guarded by day and night during his absence. Greta told of 
his departure and of his tailor’s struggle to furnish new clothes 
within the limits of lawful permission. 

“He knows we are going away now,”’ said his wife to Ernest, 
“and has found time to think of you, if you can believe it! He 
wants us to stay with him until his discoveries are proclaimed 
and considers, after that, it should be in his power to secure you 
a distinguished appointment among the new enterprises that are 
likely to arise.” 

These unexpected words introduced another element into the 
mingled currents now sweeping through her husband’s mind, 
but it was not of a sort to detain him long. He had, as it were, 
compounded a dish of many flavours, yet overwhelmed by one 
overmastering ingredient. Ernest was not a man lacking in 
self-esteem and now, though competent in his own opinion to 
master any challenge, yet felt at times almost bewildered by the 
enormous power his recent industries had placed in his hands. 
The ordeal that confronted him was tremendous and laden with 
disaster, but for himself he felt no fear. His sole personal 
calculations were as to the terms he would be able to impose on 
the vanquished. 


e. 
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In a fool’s paradise his wife lived a little longer and then, 
by her own action, heard all that he had to tell. Day after day he 
postponed his revelation for, knowing her as well as he loved 
her, he mourned the tremendous shock lying before Greta now. 
But convinced that he must take her into his confidence and 
unequal to realizing his own complications afterwards, he spoke 
when the opportunity came. 

Sitting beside him with her hand in his, as she liked to do, 
his wife suddenly asked a question. 

““What became of your mystery?” she inquired. “It had 
rather a portentous sound I remember and, in certain events, 
neither of us could hope to escape from something you suggested 
might be rather dreadful. But I hope it all vanished into air 
and you have forgotten it.” 

“I wish to God it had,”’ he answered jumping at the chance 
she gave him. “I’ve delayed to mention the thing—you may say 
almost funked to do so, my blessed girl, because the phantom has 
persisted and grown into something with flesh upon its bones— 
something exceedingly alive and very much more than a ghost. 
Something so damnable that I still wonder how I can believe it.” 

**Yet you have not said a syllable about it since you came back 
to me! Why didn’t you, darling?”’ 

“T couldn’t. We were having such a good time in returned 
peace, looking so far forward and feeling so thankful the infernal 
war was over that I didn’t feel equal to bringing down all 
our happiness and gratefulness like a pack of cards; yet I knew 
it must be. Now it has got to be and I can’t keep the abortion 
to myself any longer. I’m thankful for that, yet it’s only a new 
misery that you are the first one to hear it and share it.” 

Greta looked grave. 

“Tf you can stand up to trouble, then I can,” she said. “Ts 
anything to be gained by waiting for Faraday’s return and letting 
him hear it, too?” 

“You will be the best judge of that. Hear it he certainly must. 
But I’m afraid you need to know everything first.” 

“Don’t spoil the sunset with it,” she sighed, grown sad and 
her voice reflecting the sorrow. “If bad things have to be told 
me, keep them until after dinner, Ernest.” 

Three hours later he began his story. The interval was not 
long, yet long enough to make him doubt, too late, the sanity of 
such a confession to her. 

“T’m going to tell you the most ghastly thing you have,ever 
heard,” he said abruptly, ‘‘and show you the most ghastly thing 
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you have ever seen, Greta, so nerve yourself, my girl. You will 
demand abundant evidence, for it is an axiom at Scotland Yard 
never to interfere with the liberty of man, or woman, until we 
can produce massive support for such a measure. Nothing the 
Law resents more savagely than being made a fool of, or finding 
its solemnities confounded by facts. 


“‘There’s another preliminary,” he went on, “that I should 
like to impress upon you: the amazing minute seed from which 
even such a case as this may spring. Many of the biggest 
discoveries made by man were an accident. Science teems with 
them and I’ve heard Faraday advance the fact as an argument 
for research. Now that has happened to me and I only wish my 
discovery had occurred in a happier field of action than my 
own.” 

“What a preface!’’ exclaimed Greta. ““Now come to the tale, 
dearest.” 

‘All too soon, beloved; but note one interesting though 
commonplace fact first: the critical part that character plays in 
events and how their sequel turns upon it. Should a thing happen 
to one sort of character, the results may be utterly different from 
what they would have been if it had happened to another. 
Incidents, of crucial importance in themselves, will go for nothing 
if they confront a mind incapable of appreciating them; but they 
will speak a language instantly understood by any intellect 
trained to grasp their implication. In this case it is not too much 
to say that the eyes of a thousand people might have fallen on 
the trifle which met mine without creating any reaction whatever, 
yet, by the accident of having eyes to note what they fall upon 
from the angle of my own professional business, to me something 
unlikely to have arrested any passing glance awakened a line of 
thought—you may say reawakened it, for the idea belonged to 
the past and had long since been dismissed.” ' 

Get on with the story, you wordy creature,” she said, ‘else 
the prelude will take longer than the play.” 

“The incident needs very few words indeed,” he replied, “‘but 
while I was spending my long leave with you, when Faraday 
had been called to another conference in London, you were just 
starting on the indoor work at home and getting a number of the 
rooms done up. You were incidentally lamenting the scarcity of 
wall-papers and the poverty of available patterns. Now, a year 
after your father died, you may remember that your brother 
changed his bedroom and established himself in Sir Hector’s. 


me 
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He deserted his former room, which adjoined your father’s on the 
north side, and took from it all his chemical apparatus, his books 
and everything. His clothes and many of his books he trans- 
ferred to his bedroom; but his instruments and machines he took 
to the laboratory, which was now ready for him. Then, among 
the first apartments you insisted on getting cleaned and garnished 
happened to be Faraday’s old bedroom, which he had inhabited 
all his life when at Cliff. He told me it had been his play-room 
and his sanctum as a boy and his workshop in his early days 
as a young man.” 

“Yes. He defied us to investigate his secret studies and always 
locked up the room even as a schoolboy, when away in term 
time. I was thankful to make a clean sweep there and get my 
chance at last, because it interests him no longer.” 

“Well, one day when he was in London, I strolled into that 
room to look at the view. The place was already in the hands of 
the workmen, but empty during their dinner hour. Their task 
looked about half-done. The walls were stripped of the old paper; 
the ceiling was white-washed and the woodwork all repainted, 
the furniture heaped together under dust sheets in the middle 
of the room, the window open and rather a keen east wind blow- 
ing through it. But the wind had brought up a haze, as an east 
wind will, and that grand coastline you get from Faraday’s old 
room was not to be seen. So turning to depart and escape the 
unpleasant smell of mingled paint and size, I saw the writing on 
the wall. Not writing really but an insignificant daub on the 
south side of the room revealed by the stripping of the paper. 
The wall was of smooth mortar laid in a fine sheet to take the 
paper. For the most part the ancient distemper made the walls 
grey and they were mottled to some extent, being still damp from 
the soaking and scraping received to remove the old paper. But 
on the south wall appeared a dab of lighter colour—not white, 
but of sufficient paleness to contrast with the body of the wall. 
It was about a foot square and of smooth surface awaiting the 
new wall-paper destined to cover it on the following day.” 

Ernest broke off. 

‘There again,” he said, ‘‘note what a hair’s breadth of chance 
the thing turned upon. Consider the million to one odds that this 
incident should have brought together a man destined to think 
twice about it and with sufficient time to do so. Had I gone into 
the room before the old paper was stripped, or after the new 
paper was hung, then you would never have heard this story and 
I should never have learned it; but, just during those few vital — 
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hours, the writing on the wall remained uncovered, and during 
that time came along a mind and powers of observance to 
question its possible meaning.” ; ; 

“The significance of a dab of paint, or some discoloration 
that must have gone on the wall before the original paper went 
on it? How absurd, darling!” 

“More than absurd: inconceivable to anybody but myself, 
Greta. Absurd is exactly what any other sane person would say; 
but just to me—what I called it before—a reawakening. My mind 
worked with great swiftness and clarity. That smudge reminded 
me of something I had thought when your father’s life ended so 
tragically. At the time I never mentioned my surprise to a soul: 
it astonished me that it should have entered my head, yet, seeing 
my mind was a successful detective’s mind, I could not blame 
that sinister line of approach, for I was only being myself. 


‘Remember that, during Sir Hector’s illness, medical science was 


- 


< 


. 


confronted with a man dying for reasons beyond the knowledge 
ofscience. No light ever shone upon his cruel affliction and no treat- 
ment proved able to cure him; so what more reasonable than 
for detective science to envisage the possibility of some secret, 
damnable, deliberate cause responsible for so strange a death?” 

‘‘Never—never in connection with a man like father,” 
declared Greta. ‘‘No devil would have planned to murder such a 
man, and what conceivable motive could exist for such a thing?”’ 

“To ask such questions is to answer them. I felt almost 
ashamed of myself that even such an idea had entered my mind, 


‘for it entered no other. I felt that my old business must have 


brought with it a vitiating, ignoble habit of looking at life. To be 
for ever suspicious of events and imagine that chance mysteries 
are all more likely to spring out of evil than good—such a habit 
makes you feel you are libelling your own species and suffering 
your trade to make you mean and odious. But during Sir Hector’s 
illness my unpleasant suspicions stuck to me for a time and I 
surprised myself elaborating theories of how a murder might 
actually be in course of commission under our eyes. This night- 
mare didn’t last long, however. It faded out and I felt glad when 
the end came*that I had kept such a horrible notion to myself. 
Then, suddenly, in that room it returned and I found myself 
tempted by purely professional instincts which prompted me to 
action. Under this overpowering stimulation, the detective 
conquered.”’ 

“What on earth had you to detect in Faraday’s old bedroom?” 
asked Greta with genuine wonder. 
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“I should not perhaps have used the word,” he replied. “One 
seeks evidence of innocence as eagerly as proof of crime if you are 
a humanist, as I claim to be. Similarly rare, distinguished 
barristers there still are: advocates who will defend but never 
prosecute.” 

“And what has defence or prosecution to do with father’s 

death?” 

“Let me tell this damnable story my own way, darling, and 
get clear of it, because there is plenty to answer your question. 
At any rate the detective conquered in me, as I have said, and I 
did two things on the spur of the moment that only I could have 
thought upon and nobody else found a shadow of reason for 
doing. The impulse which prompted me was on Faraday’s account 
and I hoped that what I now proposed to do would settle for ever 
certain vague possibilities long dismissed from my detective mind. 
That you must believe. At this stage, my one intense desire was 
to gather proofs that should leave not so much as a shadow 
on his good and great name.” 

Greta showed amazement. 

“What steps did you take then?” she asked. “Granted that 
what you had seen was only a shadow on a wall, why should 
Faraday enter your mind?” ' 

He made a roundabout answer. Greta’s many questions he 
anticipated and the vital necessity that his story must be without 
flaw before being brought to her. 

‘‘Nobody respected your brother, or recognized his genius 
more than I have,” he replied, but she cut him short. 

‘Never mind about that. Go on with what you did when you 
saw the smear on the wall and how you could connect a dab of 
distemper with Faraday.” 

“The men were due back to their work in the room, so I only 
had a moment for my operations, which I employed in the follow- 
ing manner,” he explained. “Looking back afterwards I felt 
astounded to see the way my mind had worked—like a perfect 
piece of mechanism without volition. First I took a yard measure 
from a workman’s bench and made two measurements; then I 
cut a small length off one of the rolls of paper presently to be 
hung in the room. I took a straight cut, one foot deep and the 

- breadth of the roll, which would not be missed when the paper 
came to be used.” 
You looked ahead and imagined you might need a piece?” 


“Exactly. I hoped and believed that what I might presently » 


do would clear up everything; but something else would then 


* 
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remain to be cleared up afterwards: my own activities. Not only 
had this foul spectre to be laid in the future, but the means I must 
take to lay it concealed from every eye.” 

“And the measurements? What did you measure?” 

“Two things. By the way it was not a ‘smear’ on the wall as 
you describe it, Greta, but a well-defined square foot of colour 
differing from the space surrounding it. A foot both ways, and I 
measured its height above the wainscot and the distance between 
it and the angle of the wall. It stood, not at the centre of the wall, 
but nearer the east angle than the west.” 

His wife nodded. 

“That would bring it behind the big wardrobe in Faraday’s 
old room,” she said. 

‘That is where it was, and the furniture being all restored to 
its former place again after the room was finished, that is where 
it is now.” 

“T see no earthly reason for what you did, darling,” said 
Greta, “‘but I see this much, that you would never have mentioned 
the matter to me at all if your measurements had not led to some- 
thing further. Why did you take them? Some reason existed of 
course.” 

“That wall separates your father’s room, in which Faraday 
now sleeps, from the one in which he used to sleep, and the thing 
I desired to learn was where, if carried through the wall to 
the other side, this square patch would emerge. The nature of the 
wall and what it might be built of I could not tell without 
examination; but whether any further steps at all would be 
demanded from me depended on those measurements. Your 
father’s room was lined with fine wood and the panelling could 
not be invaded in any case; but, given time and privacy, it would 
be possible to investigate from your brother’s old rooms. All 
turned on the measurements for the moment.” 

“And what did they tell you ?” 

“The one thing I hoped and prayed they were not going to 
tell me: the necessity for further inquiry. I went on with the in- 
vestigation the next day when you were at the village. That part 
of the house was empty in the afternoon save for the workmen 
~ and the new paper was already up and the square patch con- 
cealed in Faraday’s old bedroom, but I went into his present 
room and measured, first the height from the wainscot, then the 
distance from the east wall. This gave me to an inch the place I 
wanted to find. It lay immediately behind the pillow of the bed. 
I tapped to right and left of the spot and the panelling emitted 
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two sounds. For nine inches the note was distinctly hollow to 
right and left; but, above and below, it sounded dull and without 
any resonance. The wall was solid save an aperture in the midst 
evidently filled with different and lighter material at this par- 
ticular spot. The possibility of connection between the marking 
on the wall in the adjoining room and Sir Hector’s old bed- 
chamber had therefore to be faced if I was prepared to face it. I 
am assuming Sir Hector’s bed stood in the alcove raised by a step 
from the rest of the room, as it still stands.” 

“Yes, it was never moved. Faraday made no changes.” 

“Well,”’ he continued, “‘that is the first act of this drama, and 
it remained for me to tear up the play, or proceed with it. At 
Jirst sight it appeared so monstrously unreal that my instinct 
rebelled. I asked myself, in any case what such a matter had to 
do with me; but destiny was not going to be put off by evasions 
on my part. For the time I easily convinced my conscience that 
no direct action on my part could be attempted. To proclaim a 
wish for examination of that wall would be to declare a doubt as 
to Sir Hector’s end, and much worse than that, for it amounted 
to suspicion being cast on his own son, the brother of my own wife. 
You can guess how my soul shrank from a challenge so dreadful; 
but what happened? The way was made clear and the task 
actually thrust upon me until nothing stood between me and the 
next step. On a future visit, when you were suddenly called to 
your sick friend and Faraday again to town, I returned to Cliff 
and found myself alone here for a few days. Nor was that all. The 
time had come to put our own suite of rooms into the painter’s 
and decorator’s hands and you had consigned me to Faraday’s 
old bedroom. Fate never played such a clear and decisive hand. 
At my leisure and in absolute secrecy I could now investigate 
without fear of any interruption, penetrate the wall by night and 
make good my depredations afterwards. Everything in the room 
was as it had been and the big wardrobe covered the point of 
attack.” ‘ 

“You did it, opened the wall and satisfied yourself?” 

“Yes, Greta. Those former mysterious impulses were explained 
now and the strange way I had anticipated needs still hidden in 


a far future.” 
“Tt must have felt like that. And when you went to bed in that 


room you set to work?” 

“Yes. It didn’t take long. I moved the wardrobe, used the 
tools I had brought and a box for the debris when I opened, the 
wall. I found that a hole a foot square had been bored through it 
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and refilled with broken mortar. The wall that separated the 
rooms was rather more than a foot thick and built of stone, but 
the stones for this little tunnel were removed and not returned 
- and I could easily extract the soft rubble without making a mess 
or any noise. The whole business only took half an hour and I 
found the hole extended through the entire thickness of the party 
wall until it reached the wooded panelling of your father’s room 
at a point about three or four inches from the centre of the pillow 
of his bed.” 

“You could be positive of that, Ernest?” 

“Quite positive. The hole was a foot square all through. Next 
I carefully refilled it with the loose stuff I had taken out, and 
applied a smooth, firm surface to the end of the room where I had 
been working. I dusted the floor very carefully and pushed back 
the wardrobe into its place. That was the first night’s work and, 
on the second, I moved the wardrobe again and pasted my piece 
of wall-paper over the wound, leaving all exactly as I had found 
it. Your brother came back on the following day. Now ask me any 
questions that occur to you.” 

“You left not a trace of anything in Faraday’s old room to 
show you had been so busy there?” 

““Not a speck. You will wish to see the place itself and I can 
open it up again.” 

“I take your word for it,” said Greta, “‘and I can see that this 
discovery meant you had to go on.” 

“T had to go on. The road was a long one and still I hoped 
that the journey might end in some definite block that would put 
Faraday out of the running. I could leave the situation involving 
him as now I found it, for here at last was a possible explanation 
of Sir Hector’s death—horrible, but possible.” 

*“How possible, Ernest?” 

“T am no doctor but the possibility was evident even to a lay 
mind. Ill come to that. It took me into deep water and the need 
to consult experts. But that was a long way ahead yet.” 

‘What was there for you to do next?” she asked. 

“Eliminate Faraday from any suspicion whatever if in my 
power,” he answered. 


“Obviously impossible unless you reached the truth and found 


him innocent. Failing that he will always be under suspicion to | 


us. It seems inconceivable, but if this was not his work, who can 
be responsible?” 

“Motive and opportunity challenged me grimly enough,” he 
admitted, “but I was thorough. I ignored them both to begin 
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with. I studied only your brother’s character—that relentless 
concentration—his ability and his history as a physician and 
physicist. I made complete inquiry into his past life—his career— 
long before I knew him, before I was a policeman, or he a medical 
student. It is extraordinary how much you can learn about a 
fellow-creature’s existence if you have the patience and facility to 
do so. Those advantages my business affords. From his early man- 
hood, year by year, I was able to build up a dossier of his move- 
ments, his interests and his progress. The story is one of successive 
distinctions and a life of tremendous application without incidents 
of any kind except his steady advance. Not until he had left the 
hospital did I find an occurrence to arrest me. On the face of it 
this has nothing to do with him and no circumstantial evidence 
can connect it with him—none at least that would be accepted in 
a court of law—but, with my knowledge of his father’s death, I 
found in this event a reason for hope, because if certain facts 
emerged, one suspicion at least was removed.” 

“What was that?” 

“A long time ago your brother Alfred told me the story and 
it was your father who made good what amounted to a consider- 
able disaster at the time. Do you remember that their store of 
radium was stolen from them at St. Luke’s Hospital some years 
ago? After Faraday brought the news to Cliff on a subsequent 
visit, explained the details and the grave nature of the loss, Sir 
Hector, with amazing generosity, made it good. Your doctor 
brother happened to be one of the three men who had access to 
that radium.” 

“But was out of England when it was stolen.” 

‘That is the whole point, Greta. When I came to the incident 
as happening during his work at St. Luke’s, I remembered that 
Faraday was abroad when the loss had been discovered and I felt 
a snag removed from my task. But a moment’s thought convinced 
me to the contrary. Whether the radium was stolen after he left 
England yet remains to be proved: all we knew for a fact was the 
theft had been discovered after he left England. I felt confident 
that evidence must exist at the hospital on this point and planned 
a visit to St. Luke’s designed to satisfy my mind while creating 
no suggestion as to my real object in making the inquiry.” 

“How could you do that?” she asked. 

“By taking advantage of certain war regulations. When war 
broke out it was directed that all radium in this country should be 
buried to a depth of fifty feet, so that no danger of its destruction 
from the air need be feared. On my own initiative, but with my 
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credentials from Scotland Yard, I took advantage of this enact- 
ment, visited St. Luke’s and asked to be shown where their radium 
was secreted. Everything proceeded smoothly enough. The stuff 
was deep in the underground regions of the building; I got 
friendly with the curator, proclaimed my personal knowledge of 
the Heron family, heard again the story of the past abduction 
and was able to ask certain questions naturally arising from it. 
Many details were not generally reported and, though they must 
have been familiar to Faraday, it does not appear that he let you 
know them. If he did, be sure to tell me when you hear them now.” 

Greta made no answer and her husband proceeded. 

“The significant points to me were two. First that the re- 
ceptacle for the radium at St. Luke’s was of exact shape to fit the 
hole in the wall at Cliff and, secondly, that when the thief stole 
the original stuff, he left the original container behind and there- 
fore had used another for his purpose. A radium container is 
made of lead four inches thick to prevent the emanations—the 
radio energy—from escaping, and they still use the original con- 
tainer at St. Luke’s. Now it holds the precious stuff for which the 
hospital had to thank your father. But to remove it the thief had 
to furnish a similar leaden box, which he doubtless did, and this 
care for detail unfortunately defeats any such alibi as I thought 
Faraday’s absence on the Continent furnishes. The robber, having 
removed the radium, put in its place a small amount of material 
exactly resembling radium to the eye, and it was not until the 
box was opened after a failure to extract emanations for medical 
purposes, that the radium was found to be gone. Experts quickly 
discovered the loss of the radium and inquiries showed that 
Faraday was the last to have employed it professionally before 
he left England. That the radium was gone became clear enough, 
but nobody could say exactly when the theft had been committed. 
Naturally a man of his standing and eminence was never associated 
with the crime from first to last; but there is no cast-iron alibi 
to protect him.” 

“That was all so long ago before this discovery.” 

“Yes, but not until he had his father’s final and definite 
refusal ever to help him. I am not asserting that the theft of 
radium was connected with Faraday yet; but there is much more 
to make it possible. He looked far ahead and, being a medical 
man, might be supposed to know that radium, if so exhibited that 
its radioactive elements played every night upon the head of a 
sleeping man, would ultimately be mortal. Probably nobody yet 
knows exactly what a form a victim’s sickness would take, under 
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such treatment, but doctors, familiar with the potency and 
possible peril, would probably expect the result of such an ex- 
periment to be fatal. A stone wall would have blocked the emana- 
tions; but a panel of wood was powerless to do so and, once the 
leaden box was in place and its aperture opened to throw the 
radioactivity in the necessary direction to Sir Hector’s pillow, 
then the murderer had only to seal up the stuff and let it do its 
nightly work. Reccllect also when the fatal illness began. It was a 
week or ten days after Faraday had last been at Cliff before he 
went to North Africa for a conference, and not until your father’s 
malady was well advanced were you able to get in touch with him 
and bring him home. To sum up, Greta, we cannot possibly prove 
that your brother killed his father with radium, though much 
points to it, but he knew of other radioactive things. I myself 
have heard him hint long before those days, that he was on the 
track of material as yet unknown to any scientist but himself. He 
spoke of a synthesis, and if something other than radium killed Sir 
Hector, who but Faraday could have been responsible? At any 
rate he returned to see him die; he spent much of the waiting time 
in his own room and may then have removed the lethal stuff from 
the wall, its work done, put all in order, left nothing but a smudge 
on the walls, applied a piece of the old paper, no doubt, as I 
applied a piece of the new, and made the place shipshape as I 
did.” 

*“He could have a piece of the old paper. Rolls are stored 
somewhere here,”’ said Greta. 

‘‘Be sure he looked to that.” 

She stared at him, but thought of herself. 

“Tf this is true, you have married the sister of a devil,”’ she said. 

‘‘Never look at this story, or think of yourself or of him in that 
way,” he begged, ‘‘otherwise I shall bitterly regret ever having 
whispered a word of it to you. Tremendous responsibilities go with 
this horrible business, but you have not heard all yet. For out of 
my investigation there arises another most startling series of 
circumstances involving Faraday. Think of him calmly for a 
moment. Bar your natural passion and indignation, for they lead us 
nowhere. Remember that he is a human being and not a super- 


-natural fiend. He has extraordinary gifts and, as they developed, 


he found that with his father’s aid he would be in a position 
probably to employ those gifts in a unique way and even rank in 
time to come with the world’s mightiest benefactors. He was born 
to wealth and aware that only great wealth could advance_his 
purpose. Such wealth lay in reach and only his father and brother 
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stood between him and it. Dedicated to one solitary cause our 
usual human interests and affections found no room in his nature. 
Absolutely indifferent to normal relations, he felt no more for his 
father than a steam-engine for those who created it. Every energy 
he possessed was poured into his science and Sir Hector’s opposi- 
tion finally tempted him to overcome it. No natural instinct 
existed to show him the horror of the thought. A life stood 
between him and what he needed and, having made up his 
mind that something of vast importance could be only attained 
by the awful way of patricide, he took it. For him this was the 
logical response to the position in which he found himself, being 
convinced that his own interests far exceeded in importance the 
existence of any human being whatever.” 

“His own father!” 

“That meant less than nothing to him. Once felt to be needful, 
all he thought of was his own freedom from a shadow of suspicion 
afterwards. Be sure he did not underrate the danger of murder; 
but, to a man with a mind like his, the details of a perfect crime 
doubtless appeared not difficult. What has actually happened was 
little likely even to occur to him.” 

Greta fell silent for some moments after he had finished. Then 
she spoke quietly. 

“There is only one question now, Ernest: whether to tell the 
authorities and have this fiend arrested in America, or wait until 
he comes home. Better wait perhaps, though, if you have got to 
face an awful thing, it may be wiser to do it instantly.” 

“Be at peace,” he answered. “Keep calm and keep patient. 
There are other facts in this terrible indictment you must know. 
Abnormality of an extraordinary kind confronts us; but, being 
what he is and having his discoveries so near completion, we have 
a tremendous responsibility to shoulder.” 

Greta showed astonishment. 

“Don’t you hate this monster as much as I do and the world 
soon will?” she asked. 

“T only hate the need to answer a question which any mortal 
man might pray to shirk. But let me finish the story before 
decision and get the remaining facts in their right perspective.” 

Ernest had long ago maintained how the sequel of human 
events is usually found to depend upon character; but as yet he 
did not guess that his own was already moulding their united 
destiny. 


GHAPTER XI 


Tue Trenshams sat far into night together and their conclusions 
remained as yet beyond reach. Ernest unfolded that further 
instalment of the tragic past his investigations had laid bare. 
. To an unbelievable crime they appeared to lead but, accepting 
what she had already learned and convinced that the story of 
her father’s death was true, Greta found herself prone to believe 
the rest. It broke new ground and sent her to bed feeling that she 
would never sleep again. 

“Following up the story of his daily life, which I was able to 
do, accident linked it up with no less than two widely known 
events,” the man continued. “One a mystery that awakened 
passing interest when it occurred, the other a death, which was in 
truth a mystery too, but not of public importance, though 
- regretted bitterly enough.” 

“What nightmare am I suffering?” cried his wife. 

“Let me go on and get this damned story over in my own 
way,” he begged. “‘First—through a man and his wife who kept 
_house for Faraday in London—TI learned certain facts about him 
in the past. I found this couple with some trouble, declared that I 
wanted some details about him as he was a famous man now and 
I had undertaken to write his life and would pay well for any 
particulars in their memory. They were full of irrelevant talk and 
from it one item—apparently irrelevant too—emerged. It was a 
question of dates and his comings and goings. These were generally 
in connection with meetings and learned gatherings; but once, at 
a date which his old servant was able to remember, because he 
and his wife got a holiday at the same time, Faraday told them 
he was going to Devonshire for a complete rest himself as he 
designed to stop work and enjoy the fine air and plenty of physical 
exercise of which he stood in need. He made no secret of his des- 
tination and when he returned in a week’s time mentioned it to 
them, knowing doubtless they would not connect it with incidents 
reported from that region. He had been to an ancient farm on 
Dartmoor and enjoyed his brief vacation exceedingly. The place 
was called ‘Powder Mills’ and its name arose from the fact that 
the farm stood where, in Napoleonic times, a big gunpowder 
factory had stood. Faraday told his servants, how he had explored 
these ancient ruins. I showed no interest in this narrative beyond 
making sure of the date and, ora later day, looked up the time of 
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those unexplained explosions on Dartmoor and discovered that 
they happened when he was at Powder Mills farm. I then con- 
sulted large-scale maps of the region, located the farm, midway 
between Two Bridges and Postbridge, and found that the site of the 
explosions lay some seven miles or so due north of it. I remembered 
then how your brother, discussing his one subject, had told me 
that he himself within the limits of his powers had actually 
created and could control a form of atomic energy concern- 
ing which science as yet knew nothing. He said that only the cost 
of making the needful machinery limited his research and as yet 
prevented certain necessary experiments. He admitted that an 
element of great personal danger accompanied these operations 
without precautions entailing heavy expense. Thus we see that at 
this time. he was deeply concerned and actually found himself in 
possession of some results from nuclear fissure that he was keeping 
to himself. 

*‘Next,”? continued Ernest, “I went down myself to Powder 
Mills for a couple of nights and on the’ old pretext: that I was 
writing a life of his famous lodger in the past, endeavoured to 
stimulate the farmer’s memories concerning him. He recognized 
the photograph I showed him from a magazine but could furnish 
only meagre details and expressed surprise that such a quiet and 
humble gentleman has attained to greatness. The farmer was a 
widower, with an unmarried daughter to look after him, and he 
confessed to me that he made better money from his summer and 
autumn lodgers than from his farm. “The professor was all for 
plants,’ he said, ‘and spent most of his time from early morn till 
dimpsey rummaging after °em. He would go out with his lunch 
and his boxes and gadgets and come back with all manner of 
plants, full of excitement if he’d grubbed up anything out of the 
common.’ I inquired whether any friends had visited Faraday but 
they declared that none had. ‘Not a single letter come for him 
while he was here,’ the woman told me. ‘He came in his own motor- 
car and drove himself away in it at the end of his week.’ I 
mentioned the strange explosions and the old farmer remembered 
them and doubted not they had something to do with the war. 
That was all I got at Powder Mills, and the little to be deduced 
you can see for yourself. He took pains to suggest he was a botanist 
and evidently kept his visit a secret. But knowing him and his 
activities, it is not difficult to connect him with the explosions on 
the Okehampton side of the Moor. We can imagine him as in 
possession of atomic bombs small enough to carry single-handed 
for many miles. As yet no such thing can be credited to 
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science. These he desired to explode that he might compare and 
study their effects and no doubt by electricity could do so with 
safety to himself. He makes his experiments which, whatever else 
they did, created a tremendous volume of sound, but he studied 
the results and then buried himself in the wastes of the moor far 
from the scene of action before inquirers arrived to investigate. 
No doubt he learned much from his explosions as to the power he 
had liberated; but whether it exceeded his expectations, or fell 
below them, only he knows.” 

*“‘And only he knows whether he had anything to do with the 
matter.” 

Transham shook his head. 

“I fear little doubt can be pretended as to that. What would 
have taken him masquerading as a botanist to Dartmoor without 
some definite object to be pursued unknown? He would have had 
fellow-scientists with him and not shirked publicity without good 
private reasons. The mystery was never explained and now, at 
long last, a definite explanation appears.” 

“Even so, you cannot find another death to connect with this 
unless you know more about it than anybody else knows,” she 
said. 

‘‘Another death is far to seek,” he answered, “and though it 
takes us upon uncertain ground, to my mind at least, when details 
are considered, there appears abominably probable evidence that 
Faraday Heron was responsible for it. First, ample motive existed 
for another death: it was actually demanded if his destruction of 
his father was going to bear fruit, and the crime not only may be 
proved possible to him, but impossible to anybody else.” 

“You cannot be meaning Alfred?” 

“Who else? First the motive, then the means, Greta. The 
motive is clear enough. To destroy his father would have been a 
futile act while his elder brother remained to succeed him. Alfred 
was built on Sir Hector’s pattern and could no more be expected 
to find an enormous sum of money for science than his father. 
Moreover, if he survived to inherit, that would involve a double 
call on the estate sufficient to cripple it for a generation, or more, 
and deprive Faraday of money essential to his plans. It was clear 
that Alfred must be put out of the way before the death of his 
father; and that is what happened. Looking forward, as he had 
great art to do, Faraday found a possibility and availed himself 
of it. We know that he now possessed some source of secret power 
within his own control and we see how it was possible that he used 
it. A gamble it must have been, but a successful one.” 
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“T grant the motive and now I can believe him capable of killing 
Alfred,”’ she answered, “‘yet how?” 


“By sending his death along with him to Africa. You remember 
writing that Faraday was at Cliff, just before his brother started 
on the hunting trip, and had been interested in all the weapons 
he was taking. You mentioned a great elephant gun and the 
cartridges, and since then I have thought how easy it would have 
been for Faraday by night, when everybody was gone to bed, to 
doctor one of those cartridges and insert a charge in one of them 
—minute enough to be planted without leaving any trace, yet so 
far stronger than cordite that its explosion must inevitably destroy 
the gun and the man who fired it. Fantastic to your ear, but 
remember not a shadow of explanation was ever forthcoming 
and the gun had been fired on several occasions without mishap. 
It was something in that particular cartridge, and it is impossible 
to imagine anybody on earth with the knowledge or the power 
‘but your brother, who could have put it there. That he had the 
material in some shape we can safely assume.” 


“A theory which could only have sprung out of your know- 
ledge of previous events,” said Greta. “But it may be the truth. 
No abomination would be impossible for him and no hate for him 


impossible for me. I could watch him hang; I could kill him 
myself.” 


“That is not the line -you must let your mind follow now,” he 
warned her. ““This awful thing is not done with because we have 
laid it bare. Tremendous alternatives lie before us. Greta, and 
the fate of a very exceptional life is thrust into our hands.” 


“Why then did you burden me with such a hideous story?” 


she asked. ““And can you believe that I recognize any fate for 
him but one?” 


“T burdened you because you are my second self and your 
attitude was vital to the decision I might come to. I knew what 
you would feel and suffer, and how you must react to evil so vast 
and so near and so destructive to those you loved and your own 
peace and happiness. I had to inflict all this upon you for the 
reason that your terrible brother is many-sided and must be 
thought upon, not only as a monster and a murderer, but as a 
being who may become a greater benefactor to this world than 
any man who has trodden on it since the Saviour of humanity. 
Yes, Greta, in his search after truth, Faraday may have found 
something of infinite magnitude for mankind—not for love of 
mankind, God knows, but as a result of his own amazing gifts. 
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“He may be, as he claims to be, within reach ofsupreme achieve- 
‘ments, and for us is the terrible duty to determine whether he 
shall be allowed to pursue and perfect them, or face swift destruc- 
tion, together with all his brain is still capable of accomplishing. 
We must try to approach him subjectively if we canand separate 
in our minds what he has done beyond any ordinary conception 
of evil, from what he may yet have power to do above common 
understanding of good.” 

“It is, I suppose, reasonable that you should feel so,’’ she 
admitted. “Step by step you have discovered his horror, and 
lived with it and grown up with it, and done a marvellous feat of 
detection. This is a personal triumph for your own strange gifts, 
Ernest, that few can claim. To you an atrocious criminal awakens 
no more hatred than any other atrocious work of nature. He is 
only an interesting specimen. I understand that you may not feel 
what I feel about Faraday Heron because his blood flows in my 
veins; but you can surely understand that my love for you is the 
only thing that makes me want to go on living after what I have’ 
heard to-night. I won’t talk or think about it any more. Come to 
bed and help me to sleep if you can.” 

“‘We have three weeks or more in which to decide what we 
shall do and we must employ them to the best purpose in our 
power,” he said. “‘We have the advantage and we shall need it, 
because to approach such a man on equal terms would be defeat. 
Providence, which has led me so far, must be my shield and 
buckler to the end and if you feel you would rather remain in 
ignorance of what I determine to do, I shall well understand it 
and never mention my plans again.” 

“It is too late to rule me out now,” she told him. ““We may 
arrive at the same conclusion, or differ, but we have never differed 
yet and are unlikely to do so now. He is the most evil thing on this 
earth and no good that he can ever do will outbalance the horrible 
things he hds done. But there is nobody to feel this as I feel it, 
because until you came into my life my father and Alfred were 


my life.” 


Time passed and Trensham swiftly found that he had taken a 
step to increase the problems awaiting him when he confided in 
his wife. He had done so on the assumption that it was vital she 
must know; but without weighing the consequences upon her, 
Until now he had never heard her express any opinions counter 
to his own. A most perfect understanding and devotion existed 
between them and on no subject did they see alike more 
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completely than their immediate future and swift departure from 
Cliff; but now the man found that he had assumed too much and 
that his own intentions respecting Greta’s brother by no means 
coincided with what was in her mind. What she had learned 
awakened all the hatred and created the deepest passion of which 
she was capable. That he had anticipated; but as an explosion 
will tear open the buried bowels of earth and reveal secrets 
unguessed, so this dreadful revelation lay bare emotions more 
obdurate than her husband was capable of feeling, and the fact 
that she took it for granted he must share them, shut his mouth 
for some days. It had been his life’s business to unearth evil and 
win personal respect from so doing but, in this case, his triumph 
over an eminent and unsuspected malefactor could not be shared 
by Greta, or the world, if it took the shape he had already planned. 
The coming encounter was already worked out in detail, the 
reward estimated, the moral justification obvious; but to find 
his wife too certainly opposed, made him think again. The days 
shortened and they knew that within a week Faraday would 
return, yet still the detective perceived that it was vain to 
approach Greta with his own purpose. Talk they did interminably 
and she felt puzzled to find that, while he voiced no alternative 
to her opinions, it was clear that his own tended to differ from 
them. She realized that he was viewing the awful business from 
a far different angle than her own. The only possible decision 
looked clear to her; but he, while speaking no word in extenuation 
of a dreadful crime, hesitated before what she pressed upon him. 

“‘What else can we do except take the law into our own 
hands?” she asked. “Either destroy him ourselves, or tell the 
Law everything, and then leave justice to arrest him the moment 
he is in England. I see no other course and, as you have been a 
servant of the Law all your life, how can you? Peace for you may 
not depend upon his death, as it does for me: I can understand 
that, though it’s hard to believe; but if you could go on with your 
life and be content to let him go on with his, then: is 

““Stop,’**he begged. “‘I’ve heard you say yourself that jealousy 
and desire for revenge are self-inflicted torments, not worthy of 
an educated person. Listen a moment, Greta.” 

He then took the opportunity—not to tell her all that acs, 2 
his mind, but to approach the destiny of her brother upon general _ 
principles. 

“This is a unique plight in which you and I find ourselves,” 
he began. “It is unique, not only for its infernal nature, but by the | 
attributes of the man responsible. Examination might prove your — 
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brother sane, and in that ease, the face of humanity at large would 
be saved. I have known things to be done so hideous that all 
Scotland Yard felt thankful when science affirmed with certainty 
that the doer was mad. But, though madness and genius are often 
only separated by a razor’s edge, nobody is going to claim that 
Faraday is mad, or ever was mad. He is a genius and may be one 
of the greatest that ever walked this earth. The fate of generations 
ieee the increased security of the whole world, may be in his 
hands.” 

*‘Would that be likely to influence the Law?” she asked. 

“T am not sure if the Law should be invited to consider it. My 
idea is that, having regard for our own position, we should bring 
the matter to pure reasoning and not allow personal feelings to 
cloud our decisions. Once admit how much may hang upon his 
life and liberty, then you see how vital becomes the right way to 
approach him—not only the right, but the righteous way.” 

‘And what do you conceive that to be?” 

**For what it is worth, I believe we should face him ourselves 
and hear his side.” 

““Give him the opportunity to deny the whole horrible story?” 

**He cannot do that, Greta. What he can do is to argue his free- 
dom would be of far greater practical value to the world than his 
destruction. My instinct is to hear him while taking all necessary 
precautions that his escape, save by the way of death, is going to 
be impossible. One cannot say if, in the hopeless position in which 
he finds himself, he will not choose to commit suicide. The benefit 
of the future world was never important to him. But, on the other 
hand, if he really knows all he claims to know, he may calculate 
that his fellow-man cannot afford to destroy him. That looks to 
me the ultimate problem and I don’t feel that our personal re- 
lations with him qualify us to answer it. If we decided wrongly, 
or, as you suggested, took the law into our own hands, we might 
win the curses of the whole earth.” 

Greta reflected before answering. 

“T suppose that’s the argument you would be expected to 
advance, dear one,” she replied presently, ‘and no doubt it 
should make my hot blood more tepid, but it doesn’t, because the 
man who watched my father die and probably killed my brother 
won’t live on this earth if I can put him under it. It’s horrible to 
me that you could even condone such a thing. But you discovered 
this awful business and you’ve brought it to me and you have a 
right to ask that I shall be reasonable. I will insist on nothing 
outside reason and justice.” 
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“Don’t think I fail to realize what this must be to you,” he 
begged. “I have had time to stomach it and digest it; you have 
yet to do so and who shall blame you if you cannot? It shows 
how much I love you, how utterly I trust you, to have revealed 
the crime to you at all; but I could not see myself acting alone. 
You’re the soul of justice—one of the things that always amazed 
me about you before I loved you. A sense of justice, or what 
mankind believes to be justice, isn’t woman’s strong suit as a 
rule; but I felt sure that even a personal blow like this wouldn’t 
shake your stability when you looked all round it. You have been 
wonderful and you must be spared needless pain when he comes 
home. I shall face him: there is no reason why you should ever 
see the wretch again.” 

“IT certainly never wish to see him again, Ernest, and, until 
you are called as witness for the Crown against him at his trial, if 
he ever comes to trial, I cannot see why you should either. Indeed 
I see every reason why you should not.” 

‘We shall never agree there,” he declared. ‘“‘I do not intend 
to see him from any cheap wish to triumph over him, but for a 
very different purpose. First that he may have a chance to prove 
to me if he can that he is not guilty.” 

“What do you matter? Let him face the Law, not you.” 

“T matter because, once convinced that I stand for the Law, 
he might take his own life without the publicity a trial at Law 
brings with it. Suicide, arranged as a fatal accident, would ensure 
the honour of the family name and obviate any need for the Law. 
That is all the mercy I feel at present disposed to offer him,” 

With complete confidence that, in any event, he held the whip- 
hand, Trensham argued, but Greta had more to say. 

“You dwell too much on what you think to do, darling,’ she 
said, “‘and overlook what may lie in his power to do. There is 
another side. He might, as you suggest, throw up the sponge and 
destroy himself. But that is the least likely event of all. If a man 
attaches enormous importance to his life, as Faraday has always 
done and never more than now, then, when he finds it suddenly 
threatened, he will use all his intellect to preserve it. He will 
probably waste no time denying his crime, but count his con- 
tinued existence of far greater importance. He wrote in his last 
letter that he has shortened the Japanese war by six months and 
will soon have reduced the Japanese population by a million 
souls. He would not say that if it were not true and we may take 
it most people would agree with him and hold that his life and 
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what he is going to do with it is of much more importance than 
a fact that he is a murderer and has incurred the loss of his 
ife. 

“But all that,” she continued, ‘‘is how he looks to us. It is 
quite beyond my power, or yours, to know how we shall look to 
him when he finds us standing between him and all that he will 
want to set about when he comes home—one of the most famous 
and powerful men of science in the world.” 

“Such facts won’t help him escape the Law unless I so will 
it,” prophesied. Trensham. “No doubt the majority would take 
his side in any case. Human nature can always produce people 
to whom no crime is so abhorrent or loathsome as capital punish- 
ment. The vilest murderer finds fanatics to plead for his life, but 
in this case there are going to be strong and not unreasonable 
arguments that such a man as your brother is better alive than 
dead and his claims outweigh his crimes. That has to be con- 
sidered, though it may be impossible for us to consider it as yet. 
His destiny cannot fairly be said to lie in our hands—and I with- 
draw that, Greta. We are not equal to such an awful responsibility.” 

*T feel equal to it,’ she said, ‘‘because I am concerned with 
justice to the dead. The dead never have any friends.” 

“I know, but we must not let justice to the dead tempt us to 
injustice to ourselves. It lies in our power, no doubt, but would it 
be fair to ourselves, or true to our own principles, my precious 
love? I can say that, with my trade behind me and my vast ex- 
perience of murder, I might kill Faraday and commit the perfect 
murder, but what sort of foundation would that be on which to 
build our future? In natures such as ours such an act would go far 
to poison two lives that yet may be happy and contented enough. 
He does not know remorse and would be incapable of feeling it; 
but I know you and I know myself well enough to be positive 
that this action would rob our own lives of all they had to offer.” 

“And what would life be worth if I knew he shared it and 
enjoyed glory and fame built upon the work of a devil?” she asked. 
“Can you imagine my life running parallel with his? I will 
not live in the same world with him.” 

He perceived that Greta was still far from the standpoint he 
had long since attained. 

‘Much must depend on his reaction when he realizes where he 
stands,” explained Ernest. “A great deal will turn upon that.” 

He proceeded to describe his intentions; but what he now 

told Greta by no means_chimed with his real purpose, for 
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already a secret design was taking shape in his mind never to be 
shared with her. It did not clash with their devotion, or throw 
any shadow on his genuine love for her. Indeed he assured himself 
it was an evidence of that love and must ultimately lead the way 
to peace and such happiness as her tormented spirit could enjoy; 
but the plans moving now towards decision belonged to his 
character and he knew were not such as could be directly hinted 
to Greta at present. As he spoke on, however, a certain shadow of 
them crept into his words and awakened her doubt. She did not 
glimpse the truth, but pointed out that he appeared to overlook 
his own danger. 

“You are so brave and have faced death so often in your 
dreadful work, darling, that you seem to ignore what this may 
mean,” she said presently. ““You talk as though there were only 
one side to your meeting and that he will listen and make no 
attempt to oppose your decisions. If you imagine anything like 
that, or a compromise ofany sort or kind, you are not only mistaken 
but running into terrible personal danger. You are a master of 
deduction and ought to be able to know what is to be expected 
from his future when you remember what he has done in the 
past. You will court utterly needless perils and I still think it 
would be more reasonable and perhaps more just if you ruled out 
any approach to him.” 

Ernest perceived that he had been speaking unguardedly and 
allowing private intentions to influence his utterance. His plans 
embraced no personal peril and had therefore ignored points 


vital to Greta. The error was patent and he set about to satisfy 
her mind. 


“It’s like you to see that,”’ he said, “‘and like your wonderful 
self to feel I may be saner to keep out of it. It might be wiser, but 
not braver. The question of personal danger never entered my 
mind. No credit to me—just an accident that physical fear was 
left out of me. I know he’s dangerous and I know the last thing on 
earth I want to risk is any danger that could threaten to shorten 
existence with you. That is the mainspring of my life and I could 
be as cowardly as any craven on earth before I would risk it. Be 


very sure nothing that will follow our meeting is going to mean 
danger.” 


“T am not at all sure,” she answered and went on to raise 
other questions regarding herself. 


“IT am calm now and restrained,” declared Greta. “I with- 
draw much that I said and come to my own future concerning 
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Faraday with an open mind, so far as it can be open. How best 
am I to help you? If you won’t keep out of his way, then I cannot. 
I must watch over you, Ernest, since you don’t see the need to 
watch over yourself.” 

Gratified by these unexpected concessions, which promised to 
chime more hopefully with his private plans, he kissed her and 
praised her. 

“How like you!” he said. “What a mind to work with and 
what an art to make the difficult comparatively easy! Don’t fear 
I shall fail to look after myself—for your sake if not for my own. 
I come to him well trained in the business of handling a trapped 
rat. 

He ran on swiftly feeling the moment ripe. 

“Our great question really is how you are going to come to 
him, and half the answer is to know you are wise enough to decide 
you can come to him at all. Had I been as wise before the event, 
any such ordeal should have been spared you and the whole 
story kept secret until the last of the tale was told; but I couldn’t 
keep it from you: you seemed such a vital part, so now we have to 
face the fact that you know everything and consider the courses 
confronting you as a result.” 

‘‘What are they?” she asked. 

“The two attitudes between which you have to choose as to 
how you meet your brother, since you are brave enough to meet 
him. You either meet him, as I shall, with the knowledge laid 
bare, or you conceal that knowledge and neither do nor say any- 
thing to let him imagine you have heard a word about it. To 
confront him with his crime is to render my battle with him as 
good as lost; to pretend complete ignorance and let him believe 
that I am the only one in the world who knows the truth—that 
assures my victory; but it is far the harder task for you and will 
need immense self-restraint and wonderful acting on your part to 
perform it.” 

“Tt will indeed,” she admitted. “To breathe the same air with 
him and touch his hand means more to me than I can face in my 
present frame of mind; but I see your point. Is any such ordeal 
necessary?” 

“No. You can do what you have always wished to do and 
never see him again; but that would be to handicap me for this 
reason. In the ordinary course of events we should both be here 
to welcome him, though it would not trouble him in the least if 
you were not here to do so, but when he heard the welcome I 
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had waiting, he would instantly regard your absence with a good 
deal of suspicion. He knows what we are to each other and might 
imagine I was safeguarded by you and you were really aware of 
the truth. There is another very important point. Not only is he 
going to hear from me where he stands, but first I want to know 
from him where he stands. I want to hear his news, all this con- 
ference in America has taught him, his present outlook, future 
intentions and the objects on which he is now going to concen- 
trate. There are very sufficient reasons for this and we must get 
what we can‘out of him before he listens to me; which will only be 
done if his mind is at peace. The greatest shock of his life is 
coming to him, I want to glean everything possible before it 
does.” 

“TI don’t see any particular reason for seeking information 
from him,” said Greta, “‘or for believing anything he might say; 
but I admit every reason for doing nothing that could make him 
suspicious of me.” 


“If you feel so, it follows you must face the meeting,’ he 
answered. “‘Cruel though it may be, if you cannot conceal what 
you must be suffering, better not see him. For me it depends so to 
act that, even when he learns all I have found out, he does not 
guess at my intentions, but discovers me not unprepared to be 
influenced by what he has to say. I shall deceive him as to that. 
But the first question he is going to ask me is whether you know 
the truth. As I said just now, he is well aware what we are to each 
other and will be anxious to know if I have told you the story. 
Whether he will believe me when I say I have not is a question, 
but I shall make it sound honest, for it would certainly be the 
most likely answer in any case to a rational mind such as his. 
Your attitude must be such as to convince him you know nothing, 
Greta.” 


“T can understand why you wanted me when faced with such 
a horrible thing,” she said. “It was too much for one man’s mind 
to hold. I will think about it, Ernest, and let you know what I 
decide. My only fear is I might break down. I still feel that I could 
kill him myself if I thought he was going to escape.” 

“Look farther than that—into the future and the united 
happiness we ourselves have the right to hope for,”’ he begged, 
“but I can leave that to you. Decide entirely on your own 
judgment and I shall know you will make the right decision.” 


Mystified and weary she made no answer and some days 
passed before Ernest returned to the subject, waiting for her to do 
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so. Then came the news that Sir Faraday was returning by air 
and Greta announced her intention. 

“Ifit were anybody but you,” she told her husband, “I should 
still feel we were making a mistake about this and would be 
wiser to leave everything in other hands; but as it is you—then 
I agree. I will trust myself and stop here. But the ordeal must be 
as short as you can make it. I desire above everything to get away 
_ from Cliff and never see the haunted place again.” 

He assured her of his perfect understanding and they had 
agreed about every detail before Faraday returned home. Ernest 
set down a full account of his discovery, lacking nothing, with 
every date and incident duly recorded for reference, and the 
history was put into Greta’s hands. Upon this she insisted, 
since Ernest’s own plan of action made it necessary. She read 
the report when finished and then dispatched it to her own 
bankers in London. 


CHAPTER XII 


CERTAIN changes of outlook marked the mind of Faraday 
Heron on his return to England, and they had been welcome 
enough under other circumstances, but now tended somewhat to 
embarrass those awaiting him. He came home in good spirits 
conscious of outstanding triumph, and his achievements appeared 
to have softened his usual tough and obdurate mental texture 
until he could occasionally utter sentiments and express hopes 
familiar to the ears of humanity, but never in his sister’s recollec- 
tion as yet heard from him. To Greta’s amazement and confusion 
he kissed her on arrival—a gesture only remembered in their 
childhood when he was ordered to do so by his mother, but 
agonizing enough now. He had put on weight in America and a 
ghostly geniality sounded strange in his cold and measured 
accents. His first care was his laboratory which had been placed 
under ctaseless guardianship during his absence. The building he 
locked up in every particular; but six men were engaged from 
Ciiff to watch over it and never less than four kept duty by day 
and night. All had gone well with that and not until assured of it 
did he dwell upon his experiences and reveal a modified attitude 


to the fate of earth at large. 
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His conversation dealt solely with science and those of high 
standing amongst whom he had recently laboured. 

“Every one of us had a world-wide name,” he said, “and 
nothing was more disappointing than to find Americans and 
Canadians numerically superior to ourselves. Against that, how- 
ever, you can set the fact that SirJohn Falconer and myself— 
British both—took the lead, cut the knot and solved the final 
problem. There was gigantic plant awaiting us—machinery such 
has never been created in the history of science—and the material 
and every gadget ever assembled for experiments on a scale un- 
paralleled; but the extra, vital-pinch of human reason and pure 
inspiration came as our contribution, and Falcofer would tell 
you it was mine. Just a facet of the truth that solved what looked 
insoluble, but took ultimate shape in the atomic bomb: the first 
ever manufactured on that gigantic scale but sufficient to shorten 
the war by half a year, and probably save half a million Allied 
lives. A thing that one aeroplane can carry packed with power 
to lay all Devonshire in ruins if need be.” 

“You must have learned a lot from such a scientific team as 
that,” said Ernest, when the three sat after dinner on the evening 
of the savant’s return. 

*“Yes—a great team. I learned more in certain directions than 
my companions thought they were teaching me, and they got 
from me all I knew pertinent to the matter in hand. But the cases 
were rather different, because what I knew related to the business 
that brought us together; while odds and ends I got from them 
were beside the question, yet useful to my own private operations 
to which I now return. I am a pioneer again now and have read 
more into certain fruitful speculations than they themselves could 
do. A powerful study group of great physicists will be found ere 
long and I may bring them very definite lines of research only 
waiting to be followed a little further by myself before my 
announcement to the world. At present the situation of Science 
and the State on this subject is a problem in itself. We differed no 
little in our opinions, the question having vast implications. It is 
this, of course: shall we, who have discovered how to create 
atomic energy and employ it in a practical form, keep this know- 
ledge a secret, or impart to our Allies only, or shall we announce 
the tremendous event to civilization at large? Are the English- 
speaking nations to keep their secret, or our supporters in the 
world war to share it? A silly problem to waste words upon, because 
great nations, like China, or Russia, will inevitably find it out in a 
few years’ time, while the atomic bomb is still only in its infancy 
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and should end all wars rather than provoke fresh ones. But 
once we harness the energy to sane purposes, then there will be 
every reason for all nations to concentrate upon production and 
rival each other in rational application of it. At present only the 

United States possess the huge plants needful; but given what I 
am after and have as a matter of fact now in my grasp, then these 
prodigious things will be superseded by a very different and more 
modest machinery demanded by other agents to produce nuclear 
energy already in my knowledge. It all turns on that for me, and 
to reveal those other agents and share them is my intention. The 
time has come for science to play its proper part in application 
and control of the truths it wrests from nature. That is the doctrine 
of every intelligent physicist to-day. Infinite possibilities lie ahead. 
We may de-nature uranium, plutonium and thorium, leaving 
these elements fruitful of good, yet rendered powerless for evil. 
But while Governments will certainly seek to control their de- 
posits, I at any moment am now able to depose all these treasures 
and present humanity with something better. It is enough toknow 
that my country will soon stand in the lead of the world and 
that I am likely to be installed head of our forthcoming 
Experimental Station of Atomic Energy if I agree to accept the 
appointment.” 

“Throw over all Secret Diplomacy and tell everybody all we 
know: that is your idea?” asked Ernest. 

**Yes. Confound politics and give man a last chance to use his 
reasoning powers. Face reality, or die from a surfeit of knowledge 
our wretched brains cannot digest.” 

They were silent and he went on. 

‘*A crisis demands hope to face it and where shall you look for 
hope to-day save in science? Science has yet to examine, investi- 
gate and probe to the roots our mental attributes as well as our 
physical elements. Philosophy is foolery: we have waded through 
morasses of the spoken and written word for centuries, and where 
have they gét us? What prophet helps us to face the new values 
and bring the light of human reason to them? Who crams into our 
thick heads we have now made the world so small that only a new 
order of progress can escape collision and destruction?” 

‘‘We must be members one of another, whether we would or 
not,” said Ernest. 5% 

‘Then look for hope to science,” repeated Faraday. “First 
grant that no subject challenging the mind of man exists which 
cannot be approached from the scientific angle. Questions 
that have mystified our growing reason for centuries begin to 
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find their answers the moment that pure science is brought to 
bear upon them. Had science been welcomed instead of hated and 
mistrusted until this our time, mankind’s fate had been happier 
and its credentials more respectable.” 

Greta forced herself to speak, feeling that dead silence might 
cause her brother to suspect her feelings; but it was not a kindly 
word she spoke. 

“Who could have dreamed that any enthusiasm for humanity 
would ever awake in you, Faraday?” she asked and he froze 
instantly. 

‘Your surprise is justified. Mixing so much with other people 
as I have done of late, shows me how, to them, their little, two- 
penny-halfpenny lives matter just as much as my highly im- 
portant existence matters to me. No room for enthusiasm for 
humanity if you are a man of science. Truth is all we seek, and 
though somebody appears to have said and millions have echoed 
ever since that “Truth is Beauty and Beauty, Truth,’ nothing 
could be so idiotically untrue. Truth is often inconceivably 
hideous and never more so than the truth of humanity.” 

“You speak as one who knows,” answered Greta with a 
throbbing heart; and then she left them in fear of her own tongue. 
It was understood that two days should be allowed to elapse 
before Trensham opened his attack. 

Now the traveller buried himself in his own discovery and 
those new aspects of the future it involved. 

“Novel necessities and opportunities cry to us on every side,” 
he said. “The war has quickened human genius as never any 
conflict yet, but, happily for us, certain great, new destructive 
channels opened too late. ‘Terrific possibilities exist for good or evil, 
and not too late for good. The rocket and jet-propulsion abound in 
promise. A time is close at hand when atomic bombs might travel 
in less than an hour from the new world to the old, or from the 
old to the new—a journey taking half a year in the past. Our 
flying ships to come will bring death or life—destruction, or 
salvation with the solution of those problems of distribution which 
continue to confound all mankind. They will enable us to slaughter 
each other, or to succour and save each other at will; but great 
questions must be answered before such airships stream above 
earth and sea. Indeed I amazed myself as well as my companions 
to find right answers teeming in my brain. They seemed to leap 
out of my intellect and promise further important work when I 
have completed my present task.” 

Ernest listened with due respect. 
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“Such assurance may well support a tremendous brain like 
yours,” he admitted. “But are you never frightened? Genius such 
as yours must bring rather awful responsibilities.” 

“It is difficult to see how one man could be confronted with 
greater at this moment,” agreed the scientist. 

Anxious, ere battle was joined, to learn such details as his 
brother-in-law might furnish, the other made an inquiry. 

“Don’t answer if you think the question impertinent,” he 
begged, “‘but now, on the eve as you are of proclaiming your 
discovery to the scientific world, how would you put it into words 
for the people at large to understand? Shall you tell science, not 
only what you have done but how you have done it?” 

“Tt is too soon to say that I am on the eve of proclaiming 
anything,” answered Faraday. “I have told you and Greta 
where I stand, but do not wish you to discuss the subject with 
anybody else. One has to think of her now in connection with 
the future of Cliff, for, once my operations here are ended, I 
shall have no more use for the place than she or you.” 

Three days intervened before Faraday listened to his brother- 
in-law and then, on the pretext of a very fine night and a subject 
involving need for extreme privacy, Ernest persuaded him to the 
gazebo on the cliff and announced his position. The little 
belvedere was lighted by electricity and Trensham prepared to 
turn it on, but his companion suggested the gloom of the starlit 
night. 
**My eyes are tired,” he said, “‘and unless you want me to read 
anything, I should like to rest them.” 

“Light your pipe then and listen.” 

“T havé felt you had something on the tip of your tongue ever 
since I came back,” answered the other. “Does it concern your 
own plans? If so I would suggest again waiting a little, until you 
learn whether the near future may not put me in aposition to offer 
you some really good appointment—something to please Greta.” 

“Most considerate and I appreciate the suggestion, Faraday; 
but what I have to say will rather alter your own focus as to the 
future. You have to face some tremendous facts which, though 
long familiar to you, will bring you a staggering surprise from the 
lips of another, and that other myself. To me it is impossible to 
describe my astonishment and horror when I learned these things, 
and to find jog-trot, everyday life reveal such a ghastly story of 
crime still beggars my imagination.” 

“You whet my appetite,” answered Faraday. “For a man of 
your calibre and experience to confess horror concerning facts 
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long familiar to me—a promising beginning. Have you abandoned 
detection of crime and turned to the higher plane on which I 
move? Have you turned physicist, Ernest?” 

“T am to tell you of elaborate and extraordinary crimes and 
invite you to consider two people: the perpetrator of them, whom 
you know, and the discoverer, whom you also know. I am going 
to take you step by step along a road that, from one side, re- 
presents nothing but infernal, unbelievable villainy, from the 
other offers motives and prospects and human aspects yet to be 
examined.” 

“You must have been enjoying yourself and battling with all 
manner of mingled emotions. Always a wearisome business, how- 
ever. How should I come into your adventures in any case?” 

Ernest was silent a moment and then replied, but not to the 
main question which had just been put to him. 

*“Mingled emotions are tiring as you say. In fact all emotion 
is tiring when it involves yourself and those vital to yourself. A 
nice question whether love or hate best serves our needs and 
advances our good causes.” 

*‘Love and hate are equally worthless parasites on will-power,” 
answered Faraday. ‘““They sap our energy—rob us of any sus- 
tained usefulness, confound what promise we may possess. Our 
passion for loving and hating make us the valueless, untrustable 
brutes we mostly are. Had man been created a steadfast robot 
instead of the soap-bubble he is, then we might feel a shadow 
more trust in him and a grain more respect.” 

Thereupon Trensham told his tale. He began just as he had 
begun to his wife, noted the strange chances that brought him in 
sight of his discovery, the accident of time and place, his own 
extraordinary application and patient industry to verify every 
step of the road, every date, every detail in its place; the facts 
concerning Faraday’s own motives; the need for Alfred Heron’s 
elimination and the means by which it might have been effected. 
Aware that here evidence must be unprocurable and the naked 
theory tenuous without it, he sketched that incident, only pointing 
the motive; but on the murder of Sir Hector he dwelt with in 
exhaustible detail and described how the connection between the 
rooms still existed and had been carefully preserved. For two 
hours he talked without one word of interruption uttered, or one 
question asked. Then his voice ceased and for a few moments 
there was no sound but the sigh of the sea on the foot of the red 
cliffs beneath them. Faraday’s first reply took shape in a gesture. 
He rose and turned on the electric light before he made any 
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answer. ‘Then he returned to his chair and regarded the other 
with appraising eyes. It was a curious and thoughtful expression. 
So a man, conscious of his own superiority, may yet admire a 
noble horse or dog, outstanding on its humbler plane of ex- 
cellence. When he spoke there sounded almost a note of commend- 
ation in his cold voice. 

“You are something of a genius on your own ground,” he 
said. “This is a wonderful feat. Genius consists largely in recogniz- 
ing opportunities before they are offered and bringing to them 
your own special gifts if you possess any. Few have such a power 
and this is a marvellous example of it. You pounce upon a trivi- 
ality that no eye might have marked but your own and you 
proceed, with infinite patience and ingenuity, to build on these 
slender foundations a massive indictment—a building with 
flying buttresses to strengthen the mass, a truly rational piece of 
architecture and destined some day to become a classic. I con- 
gratulate you. It seems as though destiny, having determined 
you shall be a brilliant policeman, has remembered your 
endowments and afforded a wonderful opportunity to exercise 
them.” 

But the other, determined to keep an upper hand of the 
situation he had created, answered sternly. 

“We need not trouble to consider what has happened as a 
work of art,’’ he answered. “‘Nothing more staggering, or serious, 
or far reaching could have possibly overtaken you, or me. To be 
found out generally means to be understood, or so I have dis- 
covered in my old trade; but what revelation can explain you? 
For a man of your education, cultural endowment and lineage to 
be found a patricide, a fratricide, a criminal willing to commit 
infernal cruelties on his own blood, is a mystery, and though the 
motives duly appear, who can conceive them as adequate, or 
acquit you ,of about the most damnable crime in the annals of 
crime? I am not here to preach, but to handle things as I find 
them and respect my duty to the community, as soon as I feel 
convinced of what my duty may be. That I am not yet con- 
vinced, you will have learned since I face you myself and have not 
directed the Law to do so. Here are problems as difficult for me 
as for you, and I approach them with a sense of justice that has 
prompted me to hear your statement before acting.” 

“You are assuming a situation as yet hardly reached,” replied 
the other. “‘You are indicating a rather mistaken view of where we 
stand. You have astrong hand, but must play it in a way to match 
_ your initial skill. As you say you are not here to preach, but you 
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are wise and just in agreeing to listen to me. Before I speak, how- 
ever, there are certain questions I shall ask, and I feel sure you can 
be trusted to answer truthfully. This assault, at a crucial moment 
in my career, comes at an awkward season for me and I submit 
you must help me with a few more facts before we proceed.” 

- J have laid all my cards on the table, Heron,” answered 
Ernest. “‘I have nothing to conceal and can reply to any reason- 
able question of which I know the answers.” 

“Just stick to your usual method of speech, then, and don’t 
overweight it with long words. There is nothing solemn in long 
words. All we need is clarity that we may both find exactly where 
we stand. My first question is whether your activities le entirely 
between ourselves. You say you postpones any action until you 
had confronted me with the story. Is that actually so?” 

Aware that he could not yet be said to have mastered his 
opponent, yet relieved in a manner by his calm, Ernest spoke. 

‘Not a soul but you and I know the truth.” 

‘*As you believe the truth. Not Greta? Think twice before you 
answer.” 

But Trensham seized his opportunity. 

**Good God! She to know? Of all others on earth she must be 
the last, and I would cut off my right hand to save her from it. 
This would ruin her life and deny her another hour of happiness.” 

“One of your problems, and quite a difficult one no doubt.” 

‘We live only for each other, as you cannot fail to know, and 
when you ask that question—since you can ask it—you are 
wasting time.” 

“It is enough that I take your word, but quite reasonable to 
ask the question,” replied Faraday. “You are a vain man and, 
having done a wonderful thing, would naturally enjoy to hear it 
applauded and thrill other people with your extraordinary 
ability. I quite agree, however, that a thousand considerations 
might well bar you from seeking her confidence. If future events 
are to take such a shape that Greta must learn them, then her 
light will go out for evermore and not even you be equal to re- 
storing her happiness. You are an astute and far-sighted man and 
I am prepared to believe that your devotion to her would be the 
leading thought under such a challenge. But, if you feel your duty 
and any impulsion of what is called ‘conscience’ combine to ruin 
her future life and mar your own, I should suffer genuine regret 
for you both.” : 

‘That is what I am nerving myself to face,” replied the other. 

“And are anxious to learn whether it may lie in my power to 
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help you,” suggested Faraday. ‘Many things have to be con- 
sidered before you decide on what to do next. I too demand a 
thought. I must be permitted some measure of time, Trensham, 
because this very grave indictment, while long familiar to you, 
comes upon me as a complete surprise. It aims not only at my 
future value to the world, but threatens immediate extinction of 
my life. Therefore, I reasonably ask for time—a brief period of 
time to be granted in which I may consider my position.” 

“Twenty-four hours and no longer.” 

“I will make that enough and show you that you need time 
also. First, then, you will be interested and gratified to hear you 
are right in all that you have told me. We have no witness for that 
admission and I might deny it if I submit to arrest and the matter 
comes to court. I should then be found guilty and sentenced to 
death, or the skill of my legal supporters serve to win the case and 
exonerate me. But I do not think any jury would let me off. I am 
inclined to believe that your story is so complete, exact and well 
supported by evidence in detail that a plea of ‘not guilty’ would 
be vain. You have a tremendous case and can produce a crushing 
sequence of events. Individually they appear fantastic to any 
conventional mind, but when assembled one can see the logical 
conclusion easily enough. The theft of the radium, for example, 
can only be explained in one way, for when those alone in a 
position to know argued it out, they perceived that none but 
myself and my two colleagues could by any possibility have 
stolen it. Yet, if one of the three defied suspicion, all agreed in 
deciding that I did. I had my name behind me and no con- 
ceivable motive, being, as everybody knew, a rich man with an 
enormously rich father. Yet you discovered the motive, you found 
how what I wanted was great wealth and, being denied it, took 
the first step to come by that wealth by securing the means to do 
so. Experiments will now be submitted to radioactivity. It will 
be found tHat animals react to its influence as my father did and 
science prove, to the satisfaction of the Law, that Sir Hector died 
under wrongful application of this element. That is really all a 
judge and jury need, while for the doubters, what remains to 
convince them? The fact, which I have actually stated in the 
hearing of your wife and yourself and others, that I already know 
the means of controlling atomic energy. Then there are the dates 
when I was on Dartmoor, which corresponded with experimental, 
unexplained explosions but ten miles from where I lodged at 
Powder Mills Farm; the fact of my brother’s death under 
mysterious conditions in Africa; the certainty that I had seen and 
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handled the heavy cartridges to be used in his big rifle and the 
possibility that I might, during my visit to Cliff, have tampered 
by night with one of those cartridges, yet left the thing in no way 
altered to the eye. That is what actually happened. It was a bow 
drawn at a venture to end Alfred’s life, and it found its mark. The 
way cleared, my father’s death followed. Thus your story is all of 
a piece—a very formidable mass of circumstantial evidence to 
confront a man in his secure hour with his object accomplished 
and the result of the wealth that purpose needed applied to it. 
We may sum the situation in few words: it represents a dramatic 
issue for us both as far as we have gone. You face the demands of 
your duty and your conscience; I find my career and the pro- 
digious importance of my discoveries, now nearly ready to be made 
public, suddenly blocked by the challenge that confronts—not me 
but you. You can probably destroy me, or I can certainly destroy 
myself, but by destroying me, or influencing me to destroy myself, 
you raise more than a question for your conscience. You are 
confronted with a gigantic issue because, in either event, you rob 
humanity of my discoveries. They are of such a nature that genera- 
tions may elapse before their rediscovery, and meanwhile events 
may well occur to preclude their rediscovery for ever. So you will 
agree that it is fitting we both spend a little time before action.” 

“The points at issue being my duty to my conscience and the 
world at large, and your need to wait upon my conclusions?” 
asked Ernest; 

“Exactly. You spoke of hearing me before you decided; but 
it is quite as important that I should hear you. You are all-power- 
ful and need not fear that I shall make any effort to escape, or evade 
your decision. Where should I escape? What value could existence 
offer me as a criminal flying from the law? I can only take my 
secret with me—nothing else—and it really remains for you to 
determine whether your discovery denies my discovery to human 
civilization, or your ethical principles vote for the more rational 
eourseFa 5 

“Conscience and duty are not lightly to be weighed,” replied 
Ernest. “One may say ‘not selfishly to be weighed,’ when they 
may involve the welfare of future generations. God knows I 
do not want to make a mistake.” 

“Tt is not a moment to be impulsive,” agreed Faraday, “and 
you doubtless feel the demand for a little time as much as I do. 
Your dilemma is the harder since you come to it with these grave 
questions of public duty and private conscience. Neither delays 
me, for the only duty I ever recognized was that required by 
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eternal and dogged search for truth. I never had what is understood 
by conscience. But yours I admit, and we can push the matter a 
little farther before we part to consider it—each from his own 
point of view.” 

The speaker had passed through a tremendous experience, 
and pure, unclouded intelligence it was that helped him to do so, 
for, from the moment the detective’s challenge developed, its 
form had inspired Faraday’s own line of response. Not thus would 
Ernest have attacked had his duty and conscience directed him. 
He was already manceuvring for position and believed himself 
in reach of it, while a mind, swifter and far subtler than his own, 
imparted the necessary impetus and encouragement. Now indeed 
the scientist continued along this line. 

“Conscience is only another name for what we may believe is 
our duty,”’ he said, ‘‘and in your case, as I see it, two courses lie 
open between which any moral impulses you possess must decide. 
You have either to give me up and leave public opinion, through 
our Home Office, to operate, or you can determine the question 
for yourself, trust your own judgment and so obviate all the 
business of publicity and a trial at law. I should guess your in- 
telligence would be well able to decide that I am better alive than 
dead and leave me to proceed with my enterprises on behalf of 
humanity, rather than suppress them for the inadequate reason 
that, technically, I merit capital punishment. I should assume so 
much from my knowledge of your character. Those two dead men 
derive no advantage from my destruction, while myriads of living 
men are likely to lose immeasurably by it. To demand a universal 
verdict is therefore needless and for many reasons most un- 
desirable. There remains your own brilliant achievement, which I 
have been the first to learn and acclaim, and your right to 
recognition for it. Here I feel a personal responsibility.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked the other. 

“A matter of justice. I am identified with the situation some- 
what closely, but not too closely to lose my sense of proportion. 
With my arrest you receive such distinction as falls to the lot of 
very few men and a place on the roll of fame; while should you 
decide otherwise, then it appears only just that some other dis- 
tinction should befall you from those who are in a position to 
bestow it. Being myself in that position, the idea naturally 
occurred to me.” 

“The sense of duty done might be its own reward,” said 
Trenshaw, and Faraday uttered his rare laugh to mark the 


hypocrisy he expected. 
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“There is a rather significant point, which you fail to note, 
being no cynic at any time,” he answered. “But as a matter of 
fact, the reward you achieve by announcing your triumph and 
handing me to justice would lie*on a very different plane from 
that which might result if you permit me to go my way. Applause 
and some appreciation from the authorities at Scotland Yard, 
perhaps a knighthood and your photograph in the newspapers 
will await you in the one case, together with Greta’s eternal down- 
fall; while, in the other, you have to deal with one who possesses 
a tangible form of gratitude within his power alone to furnish. 
The simplicity and convenience of this course are so obvious that 
they need hardly be pointed out. To a man of your attainments 
and native energy, the new life, upon which you and Greta are 
about to launch, must naturally depend upon what you are able to 
bring to it as backbone and background. She has plenty of money; 
but you have none, and should your sense of duty make it possible 
to start your future life well equipped in that particular, then I 
am here, both ready and willing to assure it. You can envisage 
the future from the standpoint, not of a few thousands a year in 
addition to your wife’s money, but a genuine fortune. To have 
presented you with a million of money under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been difficult if not impossible; but no 
difficulties in reality exist now. Being your wife’s brother, there is 
nothing to challenge criticism in presenting you with what I please. 
For myself, the big money I needed to do what I wished to do and 
obtained for that purpose is no longer necessary. It has accom- 
plished its end and my future cares relating to research will be 
provided by public money. The State has no choice. In that event 
you and Greta can decide whether you care to make Cliff your 
home, or start elsewhere. For my part I shall reside in or near 
London. That is all I have to say for the moment and, as Greta 
will be wondering what has become of you, you had better 
return to her.” 

They rose and left the belvedere together. 

“Twenty-four hours should be long enough to decide,” 
suggested the scientist. “If you feel you need more time, don’t 
hesitate to say so, and accept my assurance of one thing: I shall not 
attempt to destroy myself. Life is too interesting for the moment.” 

“That will be long enough,” answered the other. “We will 
meet again here to-morrow, Faraday. I am, of course, quite con- 
scious that your life must lie outside any question of money value. 
I don’t like regarding the future as a bargain in any case and the 
less we dwell on that side, the better for our self-respect.” 
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“Doubtless you feel so and, after to-morrow night, you need 
not think of it again, my dear fellow. I shall inform you and 
Greta shortly that I design to simplify my life in certain directions 
and resign various interests that only combine to waste my time. 
I shall then explain that I propose to make you a present of a 
million of money, while still in a position to do so, and leave you 
both to decide whether Cliff shall be sold, or you prefer to remain 
here after I take my leave of it.” 

“T think she will prefer to go,” answered Ernest. “Indeed I 
feel sure she will.” 

They parted amicably five minutes later, Trensham re- 
turning to the house and the other going to his laboratory. Each 
was satisfied in his own way: Faraday glad to have judged his 
brother-in-law correctly, and not astonished to prove him venal, 
while Ernest found his hopes assured, his genius recognized, his 
power granted. Indeed the prospect offered only one difficulty. 
Greta remained to hear what he had just learned; but when they 
met again and retired together, her husband’s story differed both 
in substance and spirit from the truth of his recent interview. He 
related such facts as appeared to support his intentions, but was 
dumb as to many details. He spoke with utmost assurance as to 
his own command of the situation and gave it as his opinion her 
brother would probably decide for self-destruction; but he was 
careful to say nothing else that his wife, with her knowledge of 
Faraday, could be expected to discredit. 

‘All is well,”’ he said, ‘‘and better than I expected. I struck a 
firm note from the first, swept aside his sophisms and endeavours 
to assume any equality between us and, if such a thing were 
possible, put the fear of God into him. He heard me out and was 
impressed by the way I marshalled the facts and knit the case 
against him. He considered all the time I spoke what sort of chance 
he might haye to deny everything and fight for it, but, as my tale 
unfolded, he saw his position and, when it came to his turn to talk, 
owned up frankly that I had got him. He was rather marvellous. 
His nerve never shook. I don’t suppose the Judgment Day would 
put him out of his stride. He began by praising me and my extra- 
ordinary feat of detection. He saw all the beauties of it and was 
quick to point them out. He threw up the sponge in a manner of 
speaking and then addressed himself to his own position. I gave 
him to understand that my mercy could take one shape alone 
and that I was prepared to hear him before proceeding. He 
thanked me for that and begged to learn what shape my mercy 
might take after he had spoken. ‘I will agree to you committing 
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suicide,’ I said, ‘and for the sake of your sister and your father’s 
memory, direct that the suicide shall be declared an accident. 
Nothing will be easier than for a man who deals in your danger- 
ous researches to destroy himself.’” 

“You said that to him, Ernest?” 

“T did indeed and he admitted it was true. “Thus your family’s 
good name is preserved and your infamy will never be known on 
this side of the grave,’ I told him. He inquired more than once 
if anybody but myself was aware of the truth, and I asserted 
that I alone knew the facts and had kept them secret until his 
return. Then he specially asked if I had confided in you, and I 
lied as to that and told him of all others you must be the last to 
know. ‘Destroy yourself and this horrible business will never 
reach her,’ I said. ‘She need not remember anything that matters 
but your greatness.””’ 

Greta sighed. 

**T wish that had been true,” she said, ‘‘for more reasons than 
my own peace of mind, or self-respect.” 

**So do I—now. But I had to tell you. You were a safety-valve 
in a sort of way. I’ve often looked back and regretted being so 
impulsive. If you’d loved him—if you’d cared for him a quarter 
as much as you cared for Alfred—I could not have told you; but 
you always felt in a subconscious sort of way, as I always felt 
myself, that he was abnormal and something of a monster. What 
would have been astounding to discover about anybody else, 
never staggered me so utterly to discover about him. He is the 
only human being I ever met to my knowledge who created that 
impression and I have known many evil men.” 

““How are things left between you? You have put yourself in a 
very dangerous position, Ernest. Is it likely that such a man, with 
what lies before him, is going to commit suicide at your orders?” 

“Not for an instant. Nobody is more determined to carry on 
and complete his present task, or undertake even greater ones. 
He now began to argue on his own behalf and set out what he 
regards as the situation. You can guess at the line he took. He 
painted with a broad brush, reduced our personal standpoints to 
utter trivialities, declared that only two things mattered—one to 
me and one to him. ‘You have Greta’s future happiness and her 
family’s honour to consider,’ he said, ‘while upon my life largely 
may turn the future of civilization’.” 

“IT expected that,” she answered. “‘Now you see the folly of 
your plan to listen to him, or ever to see him again, darling. 
Something always told me that was wrong. His arguments should 
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have been advanced at his trial, not to you—never, never to me. 
What matters to me if he can save the world? All I know is that he 
murdered my father and my brother. The last hope has gone 
now, because he admits it.” 

“There is more to tell you, Greta. And first fear nothing. He 
understands that I am obdurate and knows well enough that a 
thousand good intentions could not alter what you would feel 
about him, if you knew it; but he argued from the definite 
understanding that you do not know it. That he believes, and it 
is the only believable thing, because neither he, nor any other 
man, would have imagined I could take my wife—his own sister— 
into my confidence. It needs our own perfect understanding of 
each other to explain that. Faced with the infernal truth, be- 
wildered, unnerved, I turned to my second self as I always do, 
and I see the madness of that—too late. But——”’ 

“Leave it,’ she said. “I understand: perhaps nobody else 
would. I can keep up the pretence until I get out of his sight. But 
the point is that he believes I know nothing. You feel positive as 
to that, for all depends on it.” 

“Absolutely; we went far beyond any question of the kind. I 
took the lead and crushed the least suggestion on his part that 
dictation lay with him. I made it clear my duty and my con- 
science were the paramount matters. He pointed out the signi- 
ficance of his life. I insisted that weighed nothing with me.” 

Trensham then detailed with reasonable accuracy further 
conversation and came to a conclusion. 

*‘So it stands; but you have to remember that his whole 
argument was based on an assumption. Once convinced that 
you and the rest of the world know nothing, he had leisure to 
reflect on me and weigh what it meant to me to conceal my re- 
markable achievement, or make it public. He admitted that, 
should duty finally decide me to conceal it for the common good, 
there was only himself to take cognizance of the fact and that, in 
such a case, it would become his duty to reward my decision in 
his own way. Needless to tell you I anticipated this, but I believed 
him none the less. Money has ceased to mean what it did for him, 
Greta. Once his discoveries are made known, the Government will 
notdeny him money any more than it did for the war. What he con- 
templates will be far better worth paying for and may amount to 
the death of war, by banishing off the earth those things that 
breed war. He sees, however, that money will continue to have 
its value for a poor man in my position with my future opening 
out before me, and since, as your husband, there would be nothing 
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questionable in making me a very rich man, he is prepared to do 
so. It sounds crude, but not as he put it before me. His own future 
activities will no longer depend upon wealth: he has only to ask 
to receive; but mine to a great extent may,and he appreciates the 
fact that, if I allow him to live, he can acknowledge my gesture in 
that way and no other. These obvious facts he did not of course 
stress, but I perceived his drift and, looking further for your sake 
as well as my own, could not fail to contrast such an arrangement 
with what results if I hand him over to the Law.” 


““A matter for your conscience if you like to put it so.” 


“For far more than that: for your future. Not because of his 
material offer, but because of what your future must inevitably 
be if the truth is published to the world. In that case, whether he 
were executed as a homicide, or spared for his powers, your 
position and mine become common knowledge. It is terrible 

-enough to know what we know with only each other to support 
us; but if the world knew—what sort of a world would it be for us 
then?” 

‘How have you left it?’? she asked. 

“TI left it at his wish, that both he and I might have time to 
consider. To-morrow I shall meet him again. His intention was 
definite enough and he is very anxious to go on living—not, I 
think, for himself so much as for what he is about to accomplish. 
One has to grant that, with the backing of our common humanity, 
he can make a good case, and that is where, for me, conscience 
comes in. Duty for the policeman who discovers a criminal is 
simple enough; but here is something that opens a vastly wider 
vista. To begin with one has to remember that I did not make 
this discovery as a servant of the Law, butasa private individual.” 

“You will not be invited to determine the issue in any case.” 

““The question is shall the issue be ever raised? Once revealed 
it may go far beyond the Law.” 

Greta, not without a pang, looked into her husband’s mind 
and saw the truth of him as her brother had done. Then she 
spoke concerning the immediate future. 

“You have no watch upon him? He may have vanished 
to-morrow.” 

“He is quite aware that he cannot vanish. Men of his im- 
portance do not disappear and become anonymous if they would. 
His name will be written in history, Greta.” 


“You can contemplate doing nothing and letting the innocent 
dead go unavenged?”’ 
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“In any case revenge is a worthless luxury and in this case 
must do far more harm to the living than good to the dead. 
Faraday is quite willing to leave us Cliff and all that pertains to 
it, if you choose to stop here.” 

“Thank God it is only a matter of days now before I leave it. 
Let me forget the name of Cliff if I can and only remember the 
names of my father and my brother.” 

He comforted her to the best of his power and was thankful 
enough when she passed into silence and sleep; while elsewhere 
Faraday spoke with one of the laboratory’s night watchmen, 
an old, retired police constable deputed to the task. 

“You and the rest of you will soon be finished with this 
business, Cousins,” he said. ‘“And very well you have done it.” 

“With good money for a soft job, Sir Faraday; but we shan’t 
be sorry to slip another winter. Do you ordain to drop your work, 
pire. 

*“In Devonshire, yes. I shall finish here in another week or two 
and start again nigh London.” 

“**T would be more like the old, peaceful days of Sir Hector if 
the works was pulled down, no doubt.” 

“They will disappear, Cousins, after I do. You can all knock 
off now. We're safe for to-night and I shall be here for some 
hours.” 

“Don’t you blow yourself up, Master. That’s the only harm 
we count to befall. Germans—yes—and Japs—yes; but not 
Cliff.” 


So stood Greta Trensham, her husband and her brother on 
that night, and upon a falsehood the fortunes of the trio turned. 
Ernest had spoken it and Faraday believed it. He laughed now at 
the revelation of Ernest’s character; while Greta—concerned 
with herself and troubled at her husband’s unconscious betrayal 
of himself—only needed time and thought to perceive its im- 
plication and immediate peril. As for Trensham he felt more than 
content that a situation so full of difficulties promised to clear in a 
manner to satisfy his hopes. He found conscience condoned, for it 
was from Faraday had come suggestions for the future in keeping 
both with rectitude and common sense. 
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T HE three met at breakfast and Faraday gave no hint of his 
recent tremendous experience. He was taciturn as usual, but the 
letters that awaited him loosened his tongue and he spoke to Greta 
and Ernest as they ate their meal. 

“In the present confusion of interests represented by politics 
it will be hard to establish a firm foundation for the Commission 
on Atomic Energy ordained by the United Nations,” he said. 
‘But one thing is certain: those representing Science should insist 
on having a paramount position upon it and future international 
agreements must respect the liberty of the individual demanded 
by men like myself. The traditions and rights as well as the obliga- 
tions of science have to be considered and no curb for a moment 
set upon its freedom. We have always honoured our rights and 
duties, and no return to collective security, as a way out of the 
problem confronting all sovereign States, can for a moment be 
tolerated by us in future. The myth of collective security must 
never be revived again.” 

He went on to say that it was his intention to place his dis- 
coveries before the world at a very early date. 

“Everything is done and I am now actually composing my 
announcement,” he told them. “‘A communication to The Times 
may be the better course; but the Royal Society is anxious that I 
shall address the nation through them in person.” 

After breakfast was ended Greta disappeared as swiftly as she 
might and an hour later, being invited to do so, her husband 
accompanied Faraday to the laboratory. None was working there 
now but the director himself, for what remained to be done 
needed no assistants. The great place streaked with morning 
sunshine stretched empty save for machines and scientific ap- 
pliances that caught the light in a maze of glass or polished steel. 
Paedey pointed to the vast domes of metal that rose through the 
roof. 

“These are midgets compared with the machinery in America. 
My laboratory is like a tiny model of what stands there,” he 
explained, “but it cost a million, has answered its purpose, and 
enabled me to reach my goal.” 

“More than a million,” answered Trensham. “Two innocent 
and worthy lives.” 
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His desire was to convince the other that a decision had yet 
to be made; but Faraday showed no vexation. 

“We can leave that until we meet to-night, Ernest,” he 
answered. “For the moment I only desired to give you a glimpse 
of my workshop, which I have never done since it was completed 
and at work. Very few human eyes have looked upon this strange 
scene and I shall probably get it photographed as an historical 
document before I pull it down. Much has been accomplished 
here—much of more lasting value to humanity than the creation 
of the atomic bomb. Years of personal and concentrated labour 
have taught me how to create this terrific power, how to harness 
it and how to derive it from sources unguessed. That is my master 
achievement: the discovery of a synthesis of elements utterly 
unimagined.” : 

‘And controllable?” 

“As controllable as steam, or gas, or the electric current, yet 
atomic in their immensity.” 

A little later he did an extraordinary thing: he unlocked the 
drawer of a stout chest and lifted from it for a moment a square 
block of heavy metal. 

“Lead,” he told his companion. “The receptacle which con- 
tains the radium I stole from St. Luke’s hospital. It will be here, 
to prove a valuable piece of evidence against me in a certain 
event.” 

Faraday then returned the object and locked it up, while his 
companion remained silent and too astonished to utter any 
comment. 

*‘T am not showing you my materials,”’ continued the other, 
*“because obviously no detail concerning them will ever reach you, 
or anybody else, should you decide that my discoveries shall not 
be made public. In that case neither shall I speak or write 
concerning them, nor leave a clue of any sort behind me. It is 
important, therefore, that I hear to-night where I stand. Our con- 
clusion may be described as ‘a gentleman’s agreement.’ I realize 
my position and you feel no difficulty in doing the same, no doubt.” 

“The Crown would be final arbiter, not I,’’ said his brother- 
in-law. 

““We may assume I should be allowed to live: a disappointing 
sequel for you, Ernest, because, in that case my life would represent 
no return whatever for you and I should not be called to thank 
you for it.” : 

Faraday amused himself with remarks of this kind and pre- 
sently dismissed the other. 
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“‘Now I must go to work,”’ he said, ‘“‘and I shall do so on the 
assumption that my news is to be made known and the world soon 
the wiser. If otherwise, then considerable details have yet to be 
planned that all may be neat and orderly. My bargaining counters 
must be sorted out and my bequests considered. I have enough 
atomic energy bottled up here to separate Devon from Cornwall if 
liberated improperly, and the disposal of this hurricane would 
seem to be largely a matter for your decision. You will tell me 
what I must know to-night at the belvedere.” 

The other did not believe this statement, but was none the 
less glad to be gone. He had kept up his pretence of an open mind 
with a conclusion yet to reach, but he well knew that Faraday 
was aware of what he would say that night. For the moment his 
thoughts ran on the laboratory. There was nothing sinister about 
it, but he guessed that his invitation to see it might be a prelude 
to the suggestion that the final meeting should take place there— 
a course common caution urged him to decline. 

They did not meet at lunch, for the scientist telephoned, as he 
often did about midday, that a meal should be sent to him; and 
when Greta was alone with her husband, she submitted another 
cause for care and opened a new line of thought. 

“Thank God I need not see him again now,” she said, “‘for I 
shall not be home for tea and can say I have a headache and 
avoid dinner; but, though you feel no danger and would admit 
none, remember this when you meet him up there. You know 
where you stand and are bringing him what, of course, will ease 
his mind and clear the future for him. But, against that, you have 
to remember he may have made his own plans too. He faces what 
he knows to be a doubtful situation and you have to ask yourself 
how he may decide to act in that situation. We know the truth of 
the situation, but he does not. You lied and he believed you, 
assuming the facts must be as you stated. It was natural that he 
should believe you. But, believing you, we have to see how he. 
may be thinking now.” 

“He and I think alike, Greta. I know him well enough to see 
that.” ‘ 

“now him? What ordinary human being, movedand actuated 
by ordinary human impulses, knows him? God forbid you should 
know him, so listen to me and don’t assume for a moment you 
and. he think alike, or view the position alike.” 

“T only told one falsehood, but it was largely spoken to save 
you the fate of having to face him again after he was aware you 
knew what he had done.” 
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“I felt thankful to avoid that; but, when I could see straight 
this morning and use my brains, something which looked equally 
horrible appeared and no lie will save me from it. I have his blood 
in me and some of his power to look through a thing; so I looked 
through this. It offered no flaw from your point of view; you 
listened and it was reasonable that he should argue for the 
greater issues. It looks all right now; but how can things ever be 
right? What is truth to him, though he swears only by truth to 
your face? How shall you trust a man that could do what he has 
done?”’ 

“Failure on his part to keep faith would mean his instant 
exposure.” 

‘Not instant exposure but long delayed exposure, Ernest, and 
how would you explain your delay?’ she answered. “But now 
do see how he must view his position from a different standpoint 
than you can. It wanted no diplomacy or cunning to make him 
believe you when you said that nobody on earth but yourself knew 
the facts. Had you confided in others, he would have found a 
different welcome on reaching England. But how does he stand 
now ? He is convinced that one person only knows what he has 
done, and if he would rather kill you than present you with a 
fabulous sum of money—if he decides that it would be simpler 
to murder you than pay for your silence—what more likely than 
that he will try to do so? That is how I feel now, beloved, and I 
cannot see why this final meeting should be made at all, or why 
you should see him again. I would feel a thousand times happier 
if you got into your car at once and never stopped driving until 
you were safe in London.” 

He shook his head. 

“This is a bad dream,” he told her. ‘“‘Just your love for me 
building up imaginary perils for me. But no need to fear any more 
violence, or imagine he is thinking like that. He wants peace and 
a free hand’to proceed on his way. If you had been able to hear 
us talking, you would have seen everything that occupied his 
mind. He could find means to kill me, no doubt; any resolute and 
intelligent man can kill a fellow-creature if determined to do so; 
but my death would only complicate his life for the moment and 
he knows I should not be easy to liquidate. We cannot be sure 
that he does believe me so completely as you imagine. He may 
suspect I have a secret security and that any sudden end to me 
would let loose the truth in some quarter vital for him. It would 
be elementary to assume a man with my vast experience of crime 
is not going to take this line unprotected. He probably argues that 
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even, while none at the moment knows the truth, it is contained 
in documentary evidence, to be opened in the event of any 
mystery overtaking me. No, he is trustable, just as he knows I am 
trustable. We have in fact to admit the element of trust.” 

His wife, however, renewed her entreaties, but found him con- 
vinced that, once safe himself, Faraday was not going to plan 
danger for others. 

“If he ever did take any subject on a higher plane than his 
personal welfare, it is the subject of his discovery,” Ernest told her. 
“In all concerning that he is to be relied upon with absolute 
confidence, and now, at the summit of his hopes, he will have no 
thought for any lesser thing until his proclamation is made. Then 
he will turn to me, keep his promises and regard the whole 
dreadful matter as an incident of no significance in his story. He 
will not waste any hatred on me. Indeed I don’t think, as I have 
heard you say, he can hate any more than he can love. He is the 
robot sort of man that he would like us all to be. I have never 
denied his genius, or the splendour of his goal. This he knows and 
will not misjudge my motives. To let him go on with his life is 
justified by my belief in what he is going to do with it, and there- 
fore the ethical conclusion for me to come to. Your favourite 
author, George Sand, says, ‘Ask from no man what he was, or 
what he wanted yesterday.’ What we are and what we want to-day 
will not be what we are and what we want a year hence.” 

“If you have already forgotten how to hate,’’ answered Greta, 
“then perhaps to-morrow you will have forgotten how to love.” 

“All the love I ever had, or shall have, is yours and I would 
never do anything to lose one heart-beat of your love,” he 
answered. “If I love you, it follows that I hate him; but because 
I love you and your security and happiness I take this course. 
Hate him I must for the abomination he is. The devil hasn’t made 
me forget he is one.” 

His wife interrupted. 

“Leave all that now and think of your security as well as my 
own. Anybody can see that he might think it vital to destroy 
you. If his own flesh and blood, why not you?” 

“Don’t go over the old ground,” he begged. ““We view him 
alike, but I look farther ahead than you and read him a little 
deeper. He would never waste time and thought, or court 
personal dangers, or commit a needless crime. Our understanding 
is founded on a rational basis that satisfies us both.” 

She shook her head. 
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“T leave you to your wishful thinking, darling, but I shall not 
be content until we are both in another air than this.” 

“That will be very soon now,” he promised. 

Faraday reappeared at dinner declaring himself weary. 

“To leave everything safe and orderly is a great task,”’ he said. 
“Above all to leave it safe. I am surprised myself at the immense 
amount of priceless but highly dangerous material accumulated 
here. Ignorance might play the deuce with it.” 

“You'll come back to dismantle it yourself, no doubt,” 
suggested Ernest, but the other thought that improbable. 

““Wiser to dispose of the peril before I leave,’’ he answered. 
“T shall convey certain material to London for exhibition purposes, 
but all that really matters is in my head and only safe there. My 
synthesis remains unknown until the world is more trustworthy 
than at present, and I may yet change my mind and deny this 
knowledge even to our own Government.” 

Greta was not with them at dinner and Faraday continued to 
keep up the farce of conversation during the meal. When it was 
ended he prepared to return to the laboratory. 

“T shall work there until a quarter to eleven,” he said. “I 
shall then shut up and ascend to the gazebo. You can count on me 
there at twelve and we will come down together. There is going 
to be nothing in writing, but a formal declaration, first from you 
and then from me. Deeds are better than words and, in the event 
of an understanding, within a few months I make the transfer. 
Meantime, if you and Greta want to buy a big place and launch 
out, an estate can be acquired. If I may advise you will do no such 
thing, because, should the Coalition go out of office at the next 
general election and the nation find socialism at the helm, then 
big estates may be cheap; but they will probably prove costly to 
run and your boot-black demand more money than your butler 
gets at present. No red rebellion, no guillotines and tumbrils for 
our sort; but extermination by the gentle means of confiscation, 
starvation and nationalization. The middle-classes will become 
museum specimens and, in their turn, the socialists find com- 
munism win the masses and hear our philosophers explain that 
evolution is inevitable and eternal.” 

“And where will atomic energy come in?” asked Ernest. 

“On the side of the truth—truth meaning everlasting change,” 
declared the other. ‘‘We shall always advance, but never arrive.” 

The time was now near nine o’clock and the night very.dark 
and rough, with promise of rain from the sea. Trensham spent 
an hour with his wife and strove to abate her anxiety, but she made 
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no attempt to conceal it, inquired as to why they could not come 
to a conclusion at Cliff and what was the point of climbing to the 
belvedere, or leaving the house again. 

“Tt is all so unreal and theatrical and utterly unlike Faraday,” 
she said. “Another man might plan this mystery and secrecy, 
but not him.Then why these silly solemnities and rubbish about 
nothing in writing? Heaven knows what he may have in writing, 
or in his head either. He may have police hidden up there to 
arrest you for blackmail. He may be going to fight you and 
declare your charges false in every particular.” 

He deplored her attitude. 

“T’ll protect myself and go armed to please you,” he promised. 
“It has been my business to watch my step on many an occasion 
and I never did so in vain. We cannot see him with the same eyes, 
my treasure, but I have seldom failed to read character and, if 
ever there was a man who desires nothing but peace at present 
and no complications in his life, it is he. One must allow even 
such a self-contained creature to be thrown out*of his stride by 
an awful upset like this, but his purpose is as clear as crystal to me. 
He is a realist and, after the first shock, quickly grasped that only 
one hope remained for him. I had never thought of such a way 
out myself, needless to tell you; but when he submitted it and I 
put it to the needful tests, being also a realist and having to admit 
the weight and even justice of what he suggested I decided finally 
as I have done. To destroy himself he would consider a crime 
against science and recognizes no other judge.” 

*““Leaving me to destroy him single-handed.”’ 

Her husband made no answer to that. 

“Expect me back again soon after midnight,’ he told her. 
“We shall return together, for the interview will not occupy five 
minutes. Silly, I grant you, but he wished it so.” 

“Why?” she asked. Then Greta’s heart turned solely to him. 
“Can’t you even now feel that he had a reason? Does he ever plan 
silly things?,I have always believed your word like the gospel, 
but for the first time in our lives, I feel nothing, nothing is 
right with it. Oh, my dearest, cannot you believe me and admit 
how much there is on my side? Have you ever found my intuitions 
mistaken? They are rare enough; but they were never wrong.” 

“Nor can you say that mine are. Why doubt where my mind 
is so clear, Greta? First and above all else you are safe. Even if 
anything happened to me, he could have no quarrel with you.” 

“Tf anything happened to you, I shall kill him,” she answered. 
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““Remember that..As surely as evil overtook you, Ernest, so surely 
will the truth of him be known; and if the State were to decide for 
him to live, then I myself shall end his life.’ 

He kissed her and left her then, his mind occupied with the 
last thing she had said to him. Her ferocity impressed him, for she 
had uttered these words without passion or rise of voice. ‘If she 
were right, which happily she is not, she would spend the balance 
of her widowed life hunting down that man,’ he reflected. 

Convinced that he stood on firm ground and unable to see the 
force of his wife’s argument, he left the house presently and went 
on his way through Cliff gardens to the hill-top above them. 
Familiar enough was the pathway that wound by hair-pin bends 
aloft. He turned up his coat collar and proceeded slowly, for he 
desired. to be somewhat late and satisfy himself that his brother- 
in-law was at the belvedere before he arrived. He felt no shadow 
of alarm and dismissed Greta’s fears as sprung from ignorance of 
Faraday’s real attitude to the future. He was satisfied with his 
reading of human nature and, seeing that the scientist had behaved 
under his ordeal as he would have done himself in reversed cir- 
cumstances, proceeded with a mind unclouded by any doubt and 
his thoughts merely concerned to use the right words and strike 
the right note when they met. Formalities were absurd and 
written exchange likewise futile for, if Heron failed to keep his 
promise, he would know the consequence. Before this massive 
certainty many other possibilities were overlooked by the 
triumphant man and he climbed, through darkness without and 
contentment within, to the rendezvous. 

The path turned off the cliff presently into a rough thicket, 
then over open ground where, amid boulders, grew the sea-pink 
and white rock rose. Here he delayed a moment, for the gazebo 
crowned this elevation perched on a red sandstone precipice with 
its face to the sea. No light shone from the window, however, and, 
five minutes after his time, Trensham believed he must be the 
first to arrive. He hesitated a moment, then stepped forward and, 
as he did so, his doubt was relieved, for the electric light within 
the little building flashed on and a sound came from it. The beam 
made it darker without and in a dozen strides, after shouting his 
approach, he entered the open door. Broad windows of plate glass 
which could be slid away in fine weather, opened to seaward, but 
now they were closed. A marine telescope stood on a tripod beside 
one of them and a table and easy-chairs occupied the chamber. 
As Ernest crossed the threshold, an object dropped from the ceiling 
on to the stone floor. He had just begun to express regret for his 
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late arrival as this happened and, with the words on his lips, was 
turned to dust. In the fraction of a second there roared a blaze of 
flame and broke a bellow of thunder. Overpowering might thrust 
upward and downward. The little building rose like a feather into 
the air, to crash in marble rubble upon the waves beneath, and the 
conglomerate rock on which it stood was carved as by a giant 
knife, sliced from the solid earth and the whole cliff-side thrown 
into the sea. A glare to blind normal eyes accompanied the ex- 
plosion and the volume of sound had surely deafened any ear at 
hand; but nothing with life might have survived. The region was 
blasted in a moment; from grass to tree all vanished and only a 
raw and gaping chasm remained streaked with red-hot stone and 
crumbling earth. The dazzle and din died slowly together; the 
fires went out; the earth-born thunder reverberated along the 
coast and was still; but for long the broken precipices continued. 
to fall and their vibrations shook peak and pinnacle up and down 
the coast line. Masses of stone fell from aloft to sea and strand, 
and dawn was destined to show familiar land-marks had vanished 
for ever, the contours of the cliff-faces changed. Morning re- 
vealed a little corner of Devon’s shore remodelled, but the night 
hid all under curtains of falling rain, intensified by this convulsion. 

It was near midnight when the sleeping countryside awakened 
before a summons so tremendous and some minutes later a 
telephone at Cliff House throbbed shrilly. The great mansion 
had trembled with the earth that bore it and people already in bed 
there arisen to join and win support from each other. Old Roger 
Horn answered the telephone and cried ‘Thank God!’ when he 
heard it, for he believed from the first that this was no thunder- 
storm but signified the death of his master and the destruction of 
the laboratory. But the familiar tinkle came with hope for him 
and other domestics, who crowded to learn what news there 
might be. 

Faraday himself had rung to hear if all was well and let it be 
known that no harm had overtaken him or the laboratory. He 
spoke with Horn and then sent a message. 

“Let the Trenshams hear that I am all right,” he said. ‘“What 
I believe to be a meteorite has fallen on the top of the hill and Iam 
now going up with my home guard to see where. It sounded like a 
bomb, but can hardly have been that. A vast erolite probably. 
Tell them I'll be back in an hour or so and prepare some food. 
for me. Then everybody go to bed.” 

Aware that Ernest was out-of-doors, Horn hastened with his 
message to her rooms and met Greta descending from them. The 
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explosion had broken upon her reverie and the glare of the distant 
flame illuminated her where she sat in darkness counting the 
minutes before her husband should return. She leapt to the 
window and saw that a great light enveloped the precipice west- 
ward and crowned their summit. And that told her much, but not 
all. Her thoughts had travelled far since Ernest left her and, until 
this moment, their tendency, while diminishing personal alarm 
for him, increased great mental misery as to the future of them 
both. Now terror reawakened. What she had seen and heard 
meant death—of that she felt small doubt. But something in- 
clined her to believe that both men might have perished. Then, 
through the murmur of voices below, there presently broke the 
sound of the telephone and she guessed the truth, which Horn 
confirmed a few minutes later. 

“Twas Sir Faraday, Madam,” he said. ““He’s rung up from 
the works to say he’s all right and to know if you are. I told him to 
my certain knowledge you was, but that Mr. Trensham had gone 
out three parts of an hour ago. ‘Gone out!’ he said. ‘Why the 
devil did he want to go out on a dirty night like this?’ But it’s not 
uncommon for Mr. Trensham to take the air after dinner. Then 
Sir Faraday said the rumpus looked to have burst out on top of 
the hill and he was going up to see if he could make anything of it. 
He thinks it was a thunder-stone fell from the sky. He bade me 
to say he ordained to be home in an hour or thereabout.”’ 

The old man went his way and Greta saw the immediate past 
unfold before her eyes and marked the fabric of the future with 
uncanny intuition. No difficulty any longer presented itself. The 
hope that her brother might have lost his life had vanished, but 
she knew now that her husband was dead. 

He had kept his appointment and fallen victim to his own 
false reading of Faraday. She faced her own position and realized 
her brother would swiftly return. He would dwell on the magnitude 
of the disaster and suggest all manner of possibilities but the true 
one; he would face the subsequent inquiry, declare his utter 
ignorance of the vanished man’s purpose, should he be found dead 
and hazard no suggestion concerning Ernest’s movements if no 
trace of him appeared. Greta was practical and grasped the 
situation. She knew that she could never meet Faraday again 
without revealing her knowledge, and also knew that, if that 
happened, her own thread would soon be cut. Her heart told 
her that life was worthless already since Ernest could share, it no 
more, but she nerved herself for the task before her: her brother’s 
destruction. For a moment she contemplated killing him when 
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he presently returned to tell his tale. But instead she concentrated 
on instant flight. She dressed for the road, descended to the 
garage, crept away in her own car and passed from her home into 
the darkness. She had bidden her maid retire and none marked 
her retreat, nor did the great, ceremonial gates of Cliff open for 
her, but a lesser entrance a mile distant, through which she 
usually chose to go and come. Before one o’clock Greta was on 
the road to East Devon, designing to ring up London friends at 
dawn and reach them as soon as she might. She carried little with 
her, but the vital documents in town she would hand with the rest of 
her story to those concerned to-morrow. Then it seemed that her 
brother faded from the foreground of the woman’s thoughts, be- 
coming but an amorphous, malignant shadow no longer to be 
feared yet for ever hated as the supreme evil that life had brought 
upon her. Greta’s mind occupied itself with her husband and, 
while speeding through the night, she traced their united years of 
devotion. Since he brought his story to her, she perceived how 
their steadfast cadence had first begun to fall out of harmony and 
reveal a dissonance unheard and unguessed till then. Gradually, 
unknown to Ernest but recognized by her, the rift widened. It 
seemed disloyal and she had striven to explain it away, told 
herself it was inevitable that he should view the dreadful facts 
differently. He had long passed through the storm of rage and 
horror that still shook her and had brought patience and his wide 
experience of crime to the outrage. Murder had been his business 
for many years and he was too strong and restrained to suffer even 
deeds so atrocious to waken passion, or endanger his steadfast 
answer to their challenge. She strove thus to explain his pacific 
outlook upon Faraday’s value to humanity; but this attitude did 
not quench her own fiery hatred and could never again do so. 
She had done her best to turn him from his purpose and impress 
his danger upon him; but much was already mingled with the 
old love, ere their last parting: sorrow for his revealed weak- 
ness and a throb of something like indignation to find that he 
could hold her entreaties so lightly. Now all Greta’s fears were 
justified, for she knew that he had paid the penalty and was dead. 
No ray of hope lessened this conviction as she drove forward 
through the darkness. 

Meantime her brother returned to Cliff somewhat more than 
an hour after she had departed, and Horn awaited him. 

“A mighty catastrophe up aloft, Roger,” he said. “One can 
determine little to-night, but with torches we saw more than 
enough to show tremendous things. The gazebo is clean gone— 
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hundreds of tons of white marble thrown down into the sea and 
thousands of tons of cliff swept off the shore. This is no natural 
landslide and I begin to fear enemy action. But what enemy? 
Where’s my sister?”’ 

“To bed, Sir Faraday.” 

“And Trensham? Did he get back all right? In that case I 
needn’t summon them till morning.” 

“No. He’s not back, Sir, and I lay the lady’s awake in 
trouble.” 

Faraday turned to the food and wine awaiting him. 

“Better let her know I’m home and tell her to come down and 
see me. I don’t like this, Roger. Why did he go out at all?” 

“For a breath of air—so he said, Master. He often will of a 
night.” R 

“Nonsense! Perhaps she knows the reason. Tell her I want to 
see her:” 

Left alone he flung off his raincoat and turned to the meal. 
He had climbed with some of his laboratory guard as near the 
scene of the explosion as they might venture, to find the cliffs rent 
before them and a vast, smoking gap where the gazebo stood. 
Danger yawned on every side in the darkness and all soon re- 
turned to safety while he, for the benefit of his companions, 
uttered an imaginary theory of the facts. 

“Too soon to judge,” he said, “but I have a rather dreadful 
fear this is man’s work, though the war’s over. What I am doing 
and have already done is known throughout Europe and there 
may be plenty of Nazi scientists operating in secret. They know 
my work and have attempted more than once to get us during 
the last five years. I don’t say it is so, but I feel it possible that this 
was another attempt. And not a bad shot—only a mile and a half 
from the laboratory. We shall hear to-morrow if any planes were 
Overus, o> 

He elaborated the theme and spoke with pretended con- 
viction. 

“If this had touched the works,” said one of the little group, 
“then there wouldn’t have been a whisker among the lot of us to 
tell the tale, Sir Faraday.” 

“Not a waistcoat button, or the link of a watch-chain, my 
friend. The blast from above would have been answered by a far 
greater from the laboratory itself. Not only my works and me, but 
Cliff House might have gone, and half the parish with us.” 

Now he was at home again, drinking his hot soup and con- 
sidering what to say when Greta joined him. As Trensham had 
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climbed the hill to his funeral pyre full of words about to bespoken, 
so now Faraday prepared to receive his sister and declare his 
concern and alarm, or display neither. She had never seen him in 
grave trouble for anybody and knew very well that he cared 
little for Ernest, so he decided not to associate his brother-in-law 
with the night’s work, but suggest that he had been cut off on his 
way home by the explosion and might be counted upon to return 
with daylight. Then came Horn, after some delay, to report that 
his sister was not to be found. 

“I called up her maiden when she didn’t reply to my knock- 
ing,” he said, ‘‘and Florence couldn’t get any response either and 
went in and discovered the mistress wasn’t there, Sir Faraday. 
She’s looked high and low and not a trace, and the sum total 
mounts up to be that Mrs. Trensham has gone forth, because her 
out-door clothes are missing.” 

The younger started from his chair. 

*“Gone out! Where should she go to?” he asked and, to the old 
man’s surprise, showed excitement. 

“Only her Maker can say, Sir Faraday,”’ he answered. ‘‘Maybe 
to seek Mr. Ernest.” 

But a single question concerned Faraday now. 

“Ring up the garage and find if she has been there,” he 
ordered; then, as Horn hastened to obey, the other’s mind moved 
swiftly and truth rolled in a torrent where falsehood till now had 
misguided it. Here was one ever ready to welcome truth and 
acknowledge error; but now the stark thing faced him in awful 
and unexpected shape and the lie he had believed and acted upon 
shattered all security. In his hour of fancied triumph, truth had 
opened the door to an apocalypse of ruin, disgrace and possible 
death. He had committed Trensham’s own error and, while 
seducing the lesser man with a falsehood, had himself fallen 
victim to one. That Greta knew nothing had been accepted as an 
elementary truth and deceived him utterly. He was reconstructing 
the future when Horn returned; but the old man brought no 
surprise except his own and Faraday accepted Greta’s departure 
as inevitable, for he dealt now with reality. In the conviction that 
his secret would never reach her he had charted her reaction to 
Ernest’s death and was prepared with suggestions to explain it 
and words to declare his regret. He had taken Trensham into the 
laboratory that morning, where he was shown experimental 
atomic bombs of varied sizes, presently to be displayed to science, 
and Faraday proposed to pretend fear that the vanished man 
might have picked one up and subsequently come to grief with 
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the thing; but now a far different sequel promised. Greta knew 
the truth and had doubtless known it before he returned to Eng- 
land. She was in her husband’s secrets and had played her part; 
she knew whither he had gone that night and why. She had heard 
everything concerning their bargaining and probably felt as much 
surprise as Faraday himself to find Trensham so easily fall to the 
bait. And now, with the knowledge that Ernest was dead, Greta 
had the start of him to some doubtful destination by little more 
than an hour. 


CHAPTER XIV 


FARADAY HERON ate and drank, then, weary enough 
yet forbidden sleep, retired to his room and considered his actions. 
During the dusk of that day before he returned to dinner he had 
made provision. At a time when the heights were deserted and no 
human foot would tread them before another morning, he had 
set his simple trap, stretching first a thread six inches above the 
ground across the path to the gazebo. Within fifteen yards of the 
little building he laid it and carried the end upwards until he 
reached his goal: the electric switch inside. He connected the 
string in such a manner that, before it was broken by any passer- 
by, the electric light must be turned on. Thus, without feeling the 
thread as he snapped it, Trensham would assume Faraday was 
before him and had turned on the light at his approach. A length 
of fine wire he next laid across the threshold, making it fast a few 
inches above the entrance step and carrying the end behind the 
telescope to the ceiling. Mounting the table he suspended an 
object in shape and size resembling a big pine cone; then he went 
his way. The pressure of any incoming foot would not suffice to 
break this wire, but long before a visitor could become aware of 
its obstruction, the atomic bomb hanging above him must fall at 
his feet. His simple snare had answered its purpose; but now he 
occupied his mind with to-morrow and confronted circumstances 
far from simple. He abandoned any thought of seeking Greta for, 
even had he known her route, there was no chance of catching 
her now. Her car was light and very powerful, and she drove 
well. He guessed that with the night before her, she would proceed 
to London and he only calculated how long it must be until, 
reaching the authorities, he might expect their attention. He knew 
her and was aware she would not delay. It was certain that she 
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had long since learned from Ernest the fitting action, if action 
ever proved needful, and he considered when she might be counted 
upon to reach Scotland Yard and the extent of the credence she 
could expect for her fantastic story. He judged himself safe until 
eleven o’clock at the earliest on the following morning. 

Faraday decided that two courses lay before him now, but 
dismissed the first—an effort to escape the country—as inadequate 
and unlikely to succeed in any case. The second offered a more 
grandiose and fruitful channel and, judging in the main of human 
nature from his knowledge of his own feelings, emotions and ex- 
perience, he believed that a rational world would take his part. 
He considered the indictment with impartial mind and decided 
the murder of his father could not be disproved. They would try 
him for that and probably no other. Only circumstantial evidence 
of vague nature could link him with his brother’s death and no 
proof would exist that connected him with the disappearance of 
Trensham. The explosion, as he would contend, was caused by 
Ernest himself. Sir Hector’s murder must harden the heart of 
humanity against him without a doubt, and what had he to offer 
that condoned any act so evil? What terms was he prepared 
to suggest on which he might claim continued existence after an 
outrage such as that? The immensity of his motive was ample in 
his opinion and more than sufficient to overwhelm conventional 
justice, or passing outcry of public sentiment. Not the mob of 
humanity would decide upon his sentence but the universal voice 
of civilization itself. Thus he argued and, considering all that he 
was prepared to offer and the miracle awaiting to be disclosed, 
felt assured that no body of general opinion and no existing laws 
were capable of destroying him. To hold one or two insignificant 
lives of greater value than a new apotheosis and promise for all 
mankind appeared inconceivable from any scientific standpoint. 
Human prescience had reached firm ground on its tardy, upward 
struggle, and would welcome his evangel with thanksgiving. He 
believed that the only education of any worth must be scientific 
and that all practical tuition proceeded on those lines; but he 
erred in imagining his bent of mind to predominate, or 
assume all that he had to offer for permission to go on living 
must inevitably triumph over those forces likely to think other- 
wise. A doubt existed. 

Faraday made his choice. He set an alarm for five o’clock and 
decided that would give him necessary time for all the morning 
called to do. He had determined to surrender himself when the 
demand came; but he was prepared to deny his discovery to the 
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world if condemned to die. He reviewed his powers. He had 
reached a synthesis of fissionable materials that reduced the 
problem of creating atomic energy to comparatively simple 
dimensions of cost, manufacture and control. With prodigious 
labour he had arrived at his results and, given this secret, immense 
scientific progress must almost instantly follow, for the discovery 
would find application through a thousand industrial channels 
which Faraday himself had already explored. Evidence to the 
labour of the physicist existed in abundance at his laboratory and 
significant material and machines would tell their story to the 
expert. Certain copious note-books and memoranda locked up 
at Cliff crowned his knowledge for understanding readers and 
combined to point the road. Indeed all was ready for the public 
exposition he had proposed to submit to science and the world; 
but now, it became vital to protect everything and deny his 
knowledge to humanity should life and liberty be denied him. 
His morning energies centred in the laboratory and preparation 
for the siege that it might presently be called to resist. To save the 
fabric, despite its immense solidity, would be impossible, but to 
render its destruction a vast and needless disaster was in his 
power and could be done swiftly enough. Already the necessary 
means were adjusted, for, in the event of a German landing, he 
had intended to blow up the place and all that it contained. 

Bringing his note-books and data with him from Cliff House, 
Faraday now worked for three hours upon his task and, when the 
guardians of the place arrived at eight o’clock, all was complete 
and every adjustment in order. He warned the men that circum- 
stances of the gravest nature had arisen and that, for a time, it 
must be needful to take utmost precautions. He explained that 
Ernest Trensham had disappeared during the night and how 
greatly he feared foul play was responsible for the explosion. He 
suspected a, plot aimed against his work and told them the 
laboratory was now mechanically guarded from within. 

“T have made it a death-trap,” he said, “‘and any man attempt- 
ing to enter by door or roof, by window, or by battery, will spring 
that trap. The result of such an attempt must be a smash-up to 
which last night is nothing so, for God’s sake and your own, watch 
out and keep-awake until you hear again. Allow nobody within 
half a mile of it if you can. You need fear nothing yourselves if 
you keep clear of the building. I am communicating with the 
authorities at once and they will probably send soldiers, or a 
body of police to take over from you in the course of the day. 
The laboratory must be guarded and put out of bounds for 
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everybody. Far more than ourselves depends upon what is hidden 
there and all the lives in Cliff wouldn’t pay for its destruction.” 

He spoke calmly, then left them and proceeded to the police 
station, where the Chief Constable of the County was expected. 
The extent of his own liberty occupied his mind now as a doubtful 
problem, but he judged that his sister would not reach Scotland 
Yard until an hour or two had yet to pass, by which time he him- 
self would have disappeared. The local police were not yet aware 
that Ernest Trensham was missing, but Faraday now announced 
the fact and explained that he connected it with the explosion 
and feared that treachery of some kind must be responsible for 
both events. He stressed the vital need to guard his laboratory, 
explained how he had left it and directed that warnings should 
be circulated throughout the district. The Chief Constable 
arrived at the police station while he was still there. He had been 
a friend of Sir Hector and knew the scientist and his fame. 
Faraday went over the ground once more with him, declared 
his fears of some concealed attack upon the laboratory and his 
belief the explosion was probably planned against it. He also 
revealed how, during the following week, he had designed to — 
make known his own great discoveries and publish them to the 
world. 

‘But all turns upon the safety of my works,” he said, “‘and I 
venture to beg that a guard of trained men from Exeter should be 
summoned until I learn what the Government directs. Only you, 
of course, can order such a step to be taken and I trust you will 
see the need to do so. I go to town immediately myself.” 

He was now only concerned to escape any immediate arrest 
and preserve freedom and initiative a little longer. His works, on © 
which all turned, he had made as safe as it was in his power to | 
' make them and now he contemplated a breathing space, to 
decide immediate future action. His name would carry weight | 
and though the hour was still early, he went home, breakfasted © 
and rang up the Home Office. His communication was brief. It 
referred to the great explosion at Cliff, explained that the gravest _ 
possible issues were involved and that full particulars would reach 
the Ministry on the following morning. He said nothing as to his 
own movements but begged his information might reach the 
right quarter as swiftly as possible. To himself he reserved a 
choice of courses, but, judging that by noon of that day he would 
be a hunted man, his first decision involved the simplest and 
safest way to reach London unknown. Once there he could read 
to-morrow’s newspapers, and learn possibly through them of what 
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steps his sister might have taken, or if he were yet involved. For 
to-day in any case he felt no immediate danger, but wasted little 
time. Ere it was possible to get to London, both arrival platforms 
at Waterloo and Paddington might be under observation, but 
during the hours to come he could reach town and bury himself 
therein. Telling Roger Horn that he was driving to Exeter, he 
presently left Cliff in his own car, followed lanes unfrequented 
and reached a small station off the main line of the Southern 
Railway. Permanent concealment was not his purpose and he 
left his car at a public garage, to be called for on the following 
day; but he gave a false direction and name. Carrying a light 
portmanteau he took train, changed from time to time and, after a 
cross-country route, reached the Great Western Railway. He had 
made no attempt at disguise but wore the working clothes donned 
at rising and looked, as he usually did, like a respectable working 
man. By slow trains he crept forward, and, boarding the last at 
Reading, left it at Acton, then walked the rest of the way into 
town. In Reading he had purchased evening papers, to find an 
account of the great Devonshire explosion, but little of himself 
except the fact that it had taken place near laboratories of the 
distinguished scientist, Sir Faraday Heron, F.R.S., recently 
returned from vital war work in America. The journals declared 
a growing suspicion that attempts to destroy the laboratory had 
been made by human hands. They also detailed the precautions 
now taken and the vast importance of the work. They con- 
gratulated civilization that the suspected attempt had failed and 
Sir Faraday himself escaped with his life. “The savant was at work 
at the hour of this dastardly stroke,’ one of them recorded, ‘and 
had he perished, science must have lost one of her greatest living 
sons and the world both the promise and the approaching per- 
formance of remarkable achievements which he himself is soon 
to herald’. Of the interest that Scotland Yard might now be 
entertaining on his account, or of his sister’s actions, Faraday 
could find no word, but expected another day to reveal. 

He put up at an inn near Paddington and after dinner turned 
to his night’s work. He proposed to write to the Home Office at 
length. His letter he would leave by hand at an early hour on the 
following morning. Practice had made him a good speaker and 
writer and now need for both endowments awaited him for he 
designed to conduct his own case when brought to trial. No 
advocate could defend it. 

To-night, during a space of four hours, he set down his com- 
munication to the Home Secretary, retraced the story of his 
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crimes in every detail and confined himself to the facts alone until 
the final passages. His plea was implicit but not committed to 
words. His iron memory overlooked nothing and, while aware 
that the murder of his brother-in-law could not be proved, 
regarded it as a minor matter and left no doubt as to Trensham’s 
end. After this survey of the facts Faraday dwelt impartially 
upon his victims and displayed neither emotion nor concern of 
any kind. No unfriendly word he set down concerning them, but 
what he wrote embraced his own indirect appeal for himself. He 
made it apparent that he anticipated a favourable answer and 
indicated that, not until after his trial and technical condem- 
nation, should he expect any reply to his letter. 


‘My father,” he wrote, “was a man whose opportunities and 
energies resulted in gigantic worldly wealth and: the automatic 
accumulation of a vast amount of money. His means, by good 
chance, owing to my own existence, were more than capable of 
actually contributing to the advancement of the human race. 
They represented, not the petty good will of a millionaire, but, 
thanks to the possession of a highly endowed son, might be turned 
to universal advantage, for I needed one thing only to develop 
my genius and reach the heights already within my sight. But my 
parent’s elementary traditions and limitations of mind opposed 
me. While having science largely to thank for his own eminence 
and prosperity yet, when the opportunity arrived to make a vast 
and practical return, he declined it. The astounding prospect I 
was able to lay open before him—the privilege which he might 
well have perceived as a direct and providential gesture from the 
supernational religion in which he trusted, went unrecognized. 
Even further he permitted himself to go, for he declared my 
inquiries were not only of doubtful worth, but outraged Nature 
and possibly contradicted Divine Ordinance. Thus he remained 
within his Victorian ambit and clove to dispensations 
outworn. 


“Again.and again I strove to awaken some enthusiasm for 
science and<show that, upon freedom and encouragement of 
research our future would soon depend, but obdurate refusal 
was his only retort and, calculating the loss of opportunity 
represented by his refusal and its baneful reaction on my own 
great destiny as a servant of mankind, I set about to equip myself 
for his destruction, since only could this barrier to human progress 
be surmounted and my purposes attained. 


“Any sign of a change in Sir Hector would have held my 
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hand, but, despite the evidence I had given of a great brain 
and the honours that now distinguished me, he remained ob- 
durate and I struck. 

“With respect to Alfred Heron, a tentative effort to take his 
life succeeded and the coast was clear. It was necessary that he 
should die, being my elder brother. Alfred belonged to that order 
of human being held worthless on any rational standard. A 
worm pulling dead leaves into the earth is more valuable, and in 
any case I could not trust him to live, because he then must have 
followed in my father’s steps and certainly denied me the revenues 
my work demanded. I foresaw that I might plan for him to die in 
Africa and, with my knowledge, availed myself of that possibility. 
In which connection I would point out to those concerned that 
not one word but two will prove of prodigious importance upon 
the path science is now about to tread. We speak of ‘fission’ and 
little else; while I, where now I stand, find ‘fusion’ the talisman 
and affirm that, therein, the approaching and prodigious strides 
of evolution are destined to be revealed. Much I already have to 
tell on this subject awaiting the application and genius of phy- 
sicists the world over, for while Nature will carry many secrets 
hidden from human discovery until the end of the world, no doubt, 
science may now count to solve great problems at any moment 
and while I make no ultimate difference, my life will certainly 
expedite these additions to truth by generations, and my death 
postpone that advance for many years—perhaps for ever. Re- 
member that atomic weapons, of power beyond present calcula- 
tion, now exist, but international accord and friendship do not; 
and I am ready and willing to reveal how atomic energy can open 
the way to human amity rather than obstruct it.” 

He next stated his case and explained the terms to be offered 
for continued life and freedom. He set down a table of the mani- 
fold directigns in which he was prepared and competent to advance 
international welfare and proceeded in the following manner: 

“Atomic energy we have now discovered and can employ for 
the purposes of destruction; while science remains of opinion that 
many years must yet elapse before we shall have learned how to 
apply it in rational causes, or acquired the technique to do so. 
But we are about to lay waste a huge Japanese city and destroy 
more than one hundred thousand men, women and children 
with the bomb destined for Hiroshima. Thus our first employment 
of this wondrous scientific triumph must be an international 
crime heralding menace to civilization itself. So my father would 
have said and many just persons believe. To which Science 
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answers that if humanity continues to cherish its primal, brute 
instincts, despite its growing power of reason, and employs a 
potential blessing for base purposes alone, then reason toils in 
vain, evolution is frustrated, chaos returns and the sooner con- 
sciousness is banished out of this world, the better for every cosmic 
hope. Human life is what we make it. 

“But no need to fear any such degradation and devolution 
while I live and am permitted to labour. For my discoveries alter 
our terms of reference, advance our physical knowledge and 
enable us, not only to produce, but control the new-found energy, 
create it at will, through means known to myself alone, and 
reveal that this power is destined to become an ingredient of 
human life and progress, carrying along with it a spirit of harmony 
rather than discord, of peace, not war. Did steam and electricity 
appeal to our baser instincts? Then why something far mightier 
than these? Atomic energy may be set flowing within a year of 
the present time, to regenerate flagging hope in a manner as yet 
beyond the imagination of our most sanguine humanists, make 
its appeal to ignorance and wisdom alike, and win a welcome 
from every quarter of the globe. 

“To England,” continued the writer, “I brought back my 
radioactive synthesis perfected, and circumstances enabled me 
to experiment in an objective manner almost immediately after 
my return. My brother-in-law it was who sacrificed himself, all 
unwitting, to the cause and I may now mention and dismiss the 
last of those who lost their lives by obstructing greater issues. The 
late Ernest Trensham was a man strangely gifted, but also tainted 
by defects that shortened his days. His singular detective powers, 
combined with the circumstances that give them opportunity, 
enabled him to discover the truth concerning my father’s end; 
but where another man had directed the Law to deal with me on 
my return, he did otherwise and confronted me directly—to pay 
the penalty of his own weakness. Unhappily for him he was 
inspired to debase his achievement and seek from it personal gain, 
thus playing into my hands. But meantime an ill-judged lie cost 
him his useless life and now threatens my own. His purpose: to 
spare me in exchange for a fortune, tallied with an assurance that 
he alone knew the truth and, believing him, the man’s destruction 
appeared the quickest way to security. I invited Ernest to 
my laboratory for that reason and, after the explosion, 
should have reported the fact and explained that he might 
well have abstracted something from it and been responsible for 
what happened last night together with his own death. But 
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my intentions, built on the superstructure of his lie, collapsed 
after the deed was done; and because his falsehood finished the 
blackmailer himself, by believing it and acting upon it, I stand 
where now I stand. Ere now my sister, Greta Trensham, has 
probably conveyed the whole story to Scotland Yard, or laid it 
before yourself, for devotion to her husband must long since have 
awakened her unspeakable hatred for me. That is to be expected: 
they were a united couple and deeply attached to each other; 
but what was not to be expected and must have deceived any 
rational mind, as it deceived my own, was that he should have 
disclosed to her the manner of her father’s death. Apart from 
such a needless cruelty, it weakened his position and, on second 
thoughts, surely astounded her to think that he could do so. More 
or less Greta knew the truth of me, but must have been puzzled 
to find the truth of her husband, or how to condone his intended 
actions. She knew all and contrived to hide the fact from me 
without difficulty on my return from America; but whatever her 
emotions before the explosion, the sound of it no doubt rang a 
death knell for her and confirmed the fears she must certainly 
have endured on his account. She may have surmised that I had 
killed myself rather than destroy him but, when I telephoned 
from my laboratory, can have felt little doubt as to Trensham’s 
fate. She wasted no time then and, before I returned to the 
house, was already gone—an action that spoke to me louder than 
words. She had escaped me to destroy me by every means in her 
power, and it may also be supposed that she feared now for her 
own life and felt need to ensure it. 

“I am not in love with existence, but still in love with truth 
which can only be courted by the living. I therefore offer what 
amounts to a bargain—in no egotistical spirit—and come laden 
with new truths, not asking in exchange my life as the trifling 
thing it is in itself, but desiring that it may be employed to uni- 
versal advantage upon the new road I have discovered. Pursuit 
of that road demands me in the flesh, and the existing contents of 
my laboratory alike require it. Progress depends upon our re- 
union, but if my life is to be taken, the laboratory also ceases to 
exist. 

“To destroy the place is easy; to enter it without doing so, 
impossible. Any attempt at penetration will result in a volcano so 
vast that every familiar contour of the scene in which it lies and 
every ambient trace of man and man’s handiwork must vanish 
over a region impossible to measure. Before all else, let the 
authorities be warned that guardianship is of supreme importance 
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and cannot be too vigilant for, should it be decided that I perish 
and subsequent attempts are set in hand to salve and enter the 
laboratory, they would be vain. Not the most skilled engineers 
alive can accomplish that. The teeth of the laboratory cannot be 
drawn by any save myself, and long since, when the possibility of 
foreign invasion existed, I invented and installed simple machinery 
designed to protect it. The time factor is also in my procedure—a 
fact you will readily appreciate—and if I am denied, then an hour 
must come in the future when ultimate destruction overwhelms 
my workshop and creates what will be a geographical and social 
calamity on a scale unparalleled. The instrument that destroyed 
Trensham and brought down a three-hundred-foot cliff was no 
bigger than a pine-apple; but my laboratory contains over a 
hundred as great. 

“The situation, in which I suddenly find myself has challenged 
me so sharply, that perhaps there lacks time to determine the 
wisest course. I confess my first impulse has been to escape from 
England while it was possible to do so, without going farther than 
to warn my country as I now warn you. But, on a wider survey with 
recognition of all that is involved, I choose another way. With 
Science and Reason to support me and the needs of humanity 
never so exigent as now, all I have to offer must surely challenge 
the highest instincts of civilization and enable me to live out my 
life unhampered and unshortened, thus fulfilling its enormous 
possibilities. Every nation will acclaim this obvious fact, so why 
should I prefer Russia, the United States, or France to my own 
country? It is true that none might agree to extradition in light of 
what I brought with me; but why rate their reasoning powers 
and intelligence as higher and more trustworthy than those of 
the British Empire? Why set any other great power greater in good- 
willing than my own? Common sense and realism are basic in- 
gredients of our character and, albeit we lack that logical clarity 
of mind to be found elsewhere, I have no massive reason to doubt 
our quality before such a proposition as lies before us, but choose 
to leave myself in the hands of my own country-men and feel 
confidence of the verdict to be expected from those called upon to 
pronounce it. 

“Ere you read my communication I shall have proceeded to 


Scotland Yard, my first object being to hasten proceedings to the 
utmost extent in my power.” 


‘Thus he made an end and wrote with the genuine confidence 
which inspired all that he had to say. Faraday entertained no 
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doubt as to the future and could only regard the complexities as 
trivial, since common law in his opinion must prove obviously 
unequal to determine such a stupendous issue. A mind, never 
concerned with ethics but trained in the methods of science 
alone, envisaged all questions from that standpoint and did not 
imagine, before the challenge he offered, how that many might 
find direction and come to the business of criticism and judgment 
from principles he held irrelevant. 

His letter completed, he slept, rose early and read the morning 
papers while he ate his breakfast. A guarded account of events 
awaited him, together with the fact that Professor Sir Faraday 
Heron had disappeared and was being sought. Fears for his life 
were expressed and some journals hinted at murder. 


CHAPTER XV 


In the course of the morning his secretary laid Faraday’s com- 
munication before the Minister, who perused it with profound 
interest. He was famous for reaching conclusions and did so now. 

*“Good Powers!” he exclaimed, “‘Professor Heron’s out of his 
mind! One of the most famous men in the Kingdom for the 
moment and now obviously mad as a hatter! Too much learning 
has made hay with his brains!” 

He directed an instant inquiry to Scotland Yard and found 
the savant had kept his word. 

‘‘He arrived in due course and was detained,”’ came a voice 
from Police Headquarters. 

Greta had made her nocturnal journey in safety and reached 
London friends. Her husband’s name was very familiar at the 
Yard and after she had left her conference with a Commissioner, 
laid her long story before him and deposited the documents in his 
charge, a rumour drifted from that upper chamber and it was 
whispered how Ernest Trensham, the famous detective, had been 
murdered. Ere then her brother had already left Cliff and was 
making his way to London; and now, having left his letter at the 
Home.Office, Faraday Heron sat upon the Thames Embankment 
for half an hour, smoked his pipe and marked the traffic of the 
river. Convinced of the sequel, he desired truth to be laid bare as 
swiftly as possible, the motive for his crimes understood and the 
case elevated to international importance. He knew that so murky 
a confession must turn the sympathy of some against him, but 
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felt the gestures of religion and sentiment to be superficial and 
matter nothing as opposed to triumph of public opinion on his 
message becoming learned and its values explored. When he 
entered Scotland Yard, it was with the whole weight of Science 
behind him. 

When the baronet appeared before those now committed to 
his capture, their secret satisfaction was great and the official 
response swift and definite. He was heard with courtesy and the 
Law proceeded upon its way. Charged soon afterwards, a 
magistrate committed him for trial and the pending case 
filtered into the newspapers, enriching them with a unique 
sensation and awakening from the outset such excitement as 
only the coming general election could rival. For what the fate 
of Sir Faraday Heron amounted to was accepted as a primary 
question destined to implicate far more than his own life and 
while few, save a body of scientific men, long his enthusiastic 
supporters, believed in the extent of what he undertook to ac- 
complish, his reputation and record, now published as news in 
every journal, created a deepening interest that extended to 
Europe and America as the story spread. From the first many of 
his kind, who had always detested Faraday, denied his pretensions; 
but the masses, ever sanguine, favoured his claims. In the West 
country little support at any time might have been heard and his 
name was openly cursed by those who had known his father. 
Cliff loathed the infamy that had caused their home to become 
a centre of unholy attention. The explosion tore a hideous gap in 
the countryside’s beauty, and now a plague spot of terror was 
planted in their midst and denied security to every living soul. 
Troops were stationed round the laboratory; the local amenities 
destroyed; highways barred and conditions of fear and suspense 
created; general exodus already began of younger married folk 
with children and many old people strove to get beyond reach of 
the promised disaster, for none could tell when it might overtake 
them. Some shared the Home Secretary’s original opinion: that 
the lord of the manor must be mad; many thought that Satan 
was back on earth in human shape; others took a line less lurid, 
but judged without doubt that the lord of the manor was a German 
agent from the beginning and hit upon this far-reaching devilry 
to turn defeat into victory. Some urged the destruction of the 
laboratory as the quickest and easiest means of exterminating the 
woe of the district; some marvelled that science appeared unequal 
to making the region safe. Meantime no finger was laid upon 
Cliff and the abler natives argued that Sir Faraday had set his 
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infernal machine for a date as yet far ahead and would use it as 
a final argument against his own sentence. ‘Though why such 
an outcast and friendless and hated creature wants to go on 
living only the God that made him knows,” said an ancient 
man. 

Greta Trensham returned to Cliff House for a season that she 
might order her own affairs before taking leave of it. What she 
had done was now public knowledge and a few old friends turned 
against her, holding it an unnatural thing that she should have 
destroyed her brother; but most people regarded the widowed and 
orphaned woman as a heroine who had played a brave part and 
only escaped with her life by a miracle. Only Roger Horn and 
three women servants remained in the great house with her, for, 
given the explosion of the laboratory, the mansion, within three 
hundred yards of it, must surely fall; but Greta spoke with 
authority and declared herself certain that ample time would 
intervene before any such thing need be feared. It was believed 
that science itself would devise means to dispel any such danger. 
Greta’s personal fears lay in another direction and she dreaded 
that her brother might escape the gallows. 

But the fate of Cliff troubled the world far less than the destiny 
of the owner and, as his trial approached, new facts opened fresh 
channels for argument. Items of intelligence came from his 
prison. It was known that Sir Faraday had been subjected to 
scientific tests and declared absolutely sane. Science sounded 
more loudly on his behalf. It was reported that he had made no 
effort to secure legal aid, but proposed to defend himself. Then it 
became understood that he intended to plead guilty, acknowledge 
his crime and depend entirely on the importance of his life for its 
continuance. Lawyers argued as to the conduct of the trial under 
such circumstances, citing rare similar cases. Legal minds main- 
tained, however, that no final issue was likely to be reached in 
the Law Courts. Time sufficed to awaken international interest in 
the trial and when at last, after creating widespread anticipation, 
the actual proceedings were marked by their brevity, a sense 
of flatness and anti-climax overcame the public mind. The mass 
of the people found it difficult to realize that an issue so tremendous 
could ,be examined and decided within the meagre compass of 
two hours. British Law, though jealous of its pomp and ritual, its 
solemnities and trappings, yet persists in strict attention to 
business. Advocates may emulate the theatre, but judges seldom 
do and juries to-day are mostly composed of the educated and 
responsible, who ask only for facts and are seldom influenced by 
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sentiment or rhetoric. The case indeed had lasted even a shorter 
time but for the prisoner’s long address after verdict and before 
sentence. 

Sir Faraday stood alert and collected among his fellow- 
men when at last he entered the dock. No dejection or 
anxiety marked his features. Extreme animation distinguished 
them, and his lofty brow was unwrinkled, his eyes unclouded. He 
gazed upon the crowded court without emotion and, if his ex- 
pression suggested any reigning impulse, it was confidence. No 
malefactor ever exhibited less sense of guilt or evidence of remorse. 
The incarnation of science was what he appeared to imaginative 
spectators: hard, strong, impervious to the spirits of awe or de- 
testation that animated the company around him, unconscious 
of his significance, but intensely alive and concerned for his 
cause. In the seat of judgment appeared one amazingly different 
in every particular from the prisoner. He was an old man and so 
small that he seemed to peep out of his scarlet robes as though he 
did not belong to them, but had crept in for fun, or warmth. His 
little face was grey.and wrinkled, his eyes dim behind their 
spectacles. His expression suggested weariness and kindness com- 
bined, with native humour, restrained as he approached a 
familiar task. 

The indictment was read and found to be concerned alone 
with the murder of Sir Hector Heron. Charged with this and 
asked to plead, Faraday, clearing his throat, replied. 

“I plead guilty,” he said in his usual, slow, clear voice. 

Thereon the Judge spoke in strong accents, penetrating and 
distinct. 

“T never accept a plea on the capital charge,” he said slowly, 
“without first assuring myself that the accused thoroughly com- 
prehends what he is saying and what the inevitable and im- 
mediate results must be. I invite you now to tell me if you are in 
complete accord with your legal advisers in the course you have 
decided to take.” 

“T have no legal advisers, my Lord,” replied the prisoner. “‘I 
propose to speak upon my own account after the plea is 
recorded.” 

“Let the plea be recorded then,” answered the Judge and the 
Clerk of the Court then told the prisoner that he stood con- 
victed of murder. To this Faraday made no reply and when he 
was asked if he had anything to say why judgment of death should 
not be passed upon him according to law, entered upon his defence. 
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He went into no preparatory details concerning his father’s end 
and was proceeding to dwell on that of his brother when the 
Judge cut him short. 

“Confine yourself to the murder of Sir Hector Heron and 
aS purpose to extenuate and justify that criminal offence,” he 
said. 

“My father, possessed of the needful wealth and aware of my 
activities, by refusing physical means to advance them obstructed 
the progress of knowledge and stood between the world and 
truth,” continued Faraday. “It was not as though I came before 
him empty-handed and without massive support for the research 
I desired to undertake. Through many channels I had been pro- 
claimed as one destined to advance and enlarge those entrances 
into a new reading of natural laws already suspected by my great 
predecessors. Though science was at the root of his own success 
my father declined to support and assist any progress, indeed 
actually mistrusted the phenomena awaiting investigation and 
strove to turn.me from my path and confound my destiny. For 
that reason and, perceiving that only a mistaken will stood be- 
tween me and the means needful to accomplish tasks of great 
magnitude, I removed him, that I might employ the wealth 
denied me, but demanded for my purpose; and once in my 
possession the money flowed and my goal was reached. My 
father’s misfortune was to deny sympathy to those inspirations 
that, through years of toil and concentrated devotion, have put 
me where I stand, as a repository of new knowledge and a fore- 
runner and herald of a new world. 

“Not one source of increased hope for civilization have I to 
offer; not a solitary and perhaps doubtful discovery am I now 
empowered to furnish, but divers departures, all springing from 
the same origin and extending into regions of human enterprise 
as yet scarcely explored. While potential activity has been re- 
cognized. by me, so have I been able to link it with our common 
needs and requirements and see its bearing upon them until a 
new world teeming with beneficent possibilities emerges from the 
clouded future now stultifying hope and stifling good will—the 
legacy of the World War. Problems seemingly insoluble, lose 
their complexity in the light I am prepared to throw. It will 
simplify world politics and world problems; it will strengthen 
the probability of a world peace, whose victorious dawn has 
already become overcast by our limited reasoning powers and 
conflicting interests. 

“These revelations already dovetail and proliferate in my 
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intellect until it needs no prophetic eye to see that a new age must 
develop with amazing rapidity from their application controlled 
and directed by Science—each forward step justified by its 
results. For Science affords a platform and adamant foundation 
of unassailable truth, on which no petty, passing ideologies, no 
human rivalries, or battles for power, no clash of opposed re- 
ligions; no five-year, or fifty-year schemes, can any longer waste 
time, set back the clock of progress and squander the brief lives of 
great men. Clean of superstition, dedicated to the service of truth, 
impatient of fable and all negations of reason, Science sweeps 
onwards in a cathartic, antiseptic tide, to purify the physical and 
mental diseases of mankind. It separates the dross from the ore, is 
a lancet to probe our tumours of ignorance, a tonic to banish our 
cowardice, quicken our feeble, Laodicean attitude to the clamor- 
ous demands of life, clear our myopic eyes, demand our saner 
education and destroy our lack of mental honesty. The tide-rip 
and confusion of philosophy’s stormy seas get us nowhere, nor do 
the stagnant backwaters of metaphysics now intruding on our 
physics; but, like a lighthouse above all this turmoil, shine out 
with increasing clarity the beams of steadfast Science, pointing 
the only sure, safe and trustworthy course for human kind. False- 
hood and myth and outworn wisdom will suffice nothing: they 
are lying prophets retarding all advance and restraining reason 
from the standards we should have long since attained; but let us 
surrender to the stern, remorseless, indomitable ways of scientific 
truth and a goal must come in sight, victory crown our brief 
existence. I am a servant and disciple of this greatest of all-causes 
and for that reason express my will to live and contribute to our 
knowledge that prodigious discovery entrusted to my keeping.” 

He spoke in this fashion for the space of an hour or somewhat 
longer, and a murmur of applause, instantly silenced, greeted his 
peroration. Faraday had addressed the Court without a single 
appeal to emotion. As he lectured to his classes of old, so he sub- 
mitted the argument for his life, only labouring to make his 
meaning cléar and the huge importance of his future activities 
understood. Many listeners had watched his career and believed 
in him; many, who had scarcely heard of him before his arrest, 
already loathed the sight of his stern, marble-white features and 
the sound of his monotonous voice. It remained only for that 
crowded company to learn what justice was to reply to the 
prisoner’s appeal and, after silence had fallen, the little motionless 
form on the bench quickened into movement and made answer 
in tones crystal clear, cold and case-hardened. 
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“We are not assembled, prisoner at the Bar, to chop logic, or 
speculate upon the intrusion of metaphysics into the realm of 
physics,” he began. ‘“‘Neither are we here to estimate the im- 
portance of your future services to civilization, or the significance 
of the new facts you claim to have wrested from nature. Since, 
however, your defence lies in their over-mastering value and your 
conviction that only by and through the ways of Science can man 
attain salvation, I propose to occupy myself briefly with this 
irrelevant subject before proceeding.” 

The little man paused, took off his spectacles, wiped them and 
readjusted them. Then he fixed his eyes on the prisoner and 
proceeded. 

“A world conducted on scientific lines—a dictatorship of 
atomic energy—while your ideal, can never prove any Utopia for 
humanity so long as the nobler aspects of our nature continue to 
function however faultily, and we remember the faculties be- 
stowed upon us by our Creator. World control may prove vital so 
long as we scorn jurisprudence and all that it demands for law, 
order and human dignity; but no sort of surveillance can make a 
slave of man. Trust and good faith alone will cement mankind 
and create that unity of purpose upon which his successful future 
depends; but these can only be achieved by moral acceptance 
and universal belief in duty, justice and essential demands to 
obey the law and hold the oath a sacred thing. What has Science 
to do with this aspect of our relations one with another—man 
with man, or State with State? A part truly that should advance 
national self-respect and foster good-willing, but only a minor 
part, and until Science and Religion unite in one overpowering 
effort to advance his welfare, increase his too limited happiness 
and content, trust him and honour him, no genuine progress can be 
claimed or hoped for. Science must bate its arrogant pretensions; 
Religion enlarge its borders and restrain its claims within the 
boundaries of reason. Let these beneficent forces—both greater 
than atomic energy, or any energy save that vested in the soul of 
man—cleanse their own tabernacles. Science is not here to de- 
throne the spiritual; Religion, as I understand it, gains nothing 
by support of myths and maintenance of miracles. Let the twain 
combine, concentrate and ally their powers against corruption 
and all that is base and vile, so exalting our species and making 
us more worthy to support the burden of consciousness than as 
yet we have learned to become.” a ee 

Again the little man stopped, rested his voice for a few seconds 
and then finished his sermon. For the moment his interest had 
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grown so great in what he was saying that he forgot what he was 
soon about to say; but now he prepared to wind up on the 
question in hand. 

“I repeat that trust is the abiding foundation on which we 
may build our hopes. Not trust in blue-prints alone; not trust in 
the laboratory, or the sanctuaries of religion alone, but faith in 
God, without which we cannot attain to any faith in ourselves. 
Faith in all else is as evanescent as the cloud in the sky, or its 
shadow upon earth and sea, for our sole, eternal truth lies in the 
abounding evidence of the Divine Will; while such truth as men 
discover for themselves is too often yesterday’s fiction and to- 
morrow’s fallacy. We may not stabilize life into permanent 
and enduring patterns and the greatest that any single generation 
can hope to accomplish is to add a polish to some facet of human 
excellence and play a modest part in leaving earth better than 
they found it.” 

He broke off abruptly and turned to the dock. 

“For you, prisoner at the bar, your argument finds no place 
in these proceedings and the knowledge you claim to possess lies 
entirely outside the point at issue. Other tribunals may, or may 
not, be summoned to consider it; but this Court is convened to 
try you for the murder of Sir Hector Heron, and since we have 
heard you confess to it, and learned that no question exists as to 
your sanity, there remains nothing to determine. No choice 
confronts a jury as to their verdict and the covenant of the Law 
alone remains to follow.” 

He ceased and, after the verdict was proclaimed, delivered 
the sentence of death. Then he gathered up his scarlet robe and 
bundled away; the prisoner departed; the people dispersed. A 
general instinct inspired them with the unreality of all they had 
seen and heard. They entertained the sensation of having left a 
play after a prologue. To’them the Law and its procedure was no 
more than prelude to a drama—a shadowy pageant of little 
importance, to be forgotten when mightier interests assembled to 
stultify the trial and reverse the sentence. 

“Shall a little, red spider like that doddering Judge, come be- 
tween Faraday Heron and what he is going to do for us?” asked 
one excited spectator of another. ‘““While that old pantaloon was 
telling everybody how they ought to behave, I’d like to have 
stood up and let him know the sort of house-cleaning wanted by 
his own job. Our laws properly scream for it.” 

The prisoner now dwelt with his own thoughts for companion- 
ship. He was not surprised at the verdict or sentence, regarded 
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the business of that day as inevitable and already considered what 
new matter must be introduced when his appeal came to be 
heard. But he was surprised at the Judge’s address. All else had 
seemed futile enough save that and he wondered whether the 
general trend of the old man’s remarks was common ground of 
opinion. The gravity of such an attitude occurred to him for the 
first time and he trusted that a petition and publicity, lifting his 
plea beyond this withered atmosphere of forensic precedent and 
outworn ethics, might soon alter the situation and justify his own 
confidence. His fate must surely call for the arbitrament of 
nations, before whom a conventional trial at law on a familiar 
count could mean nothing contrasted with the life of Faraday 
Heron. But not a whisper had arisen in that crowded court-room 
before the directions or aspersions of the Judge; no voice had de- 
precated his comments on the approaching age of pure science; 
not so much as a doubt could be detected in that sheep-like 
assembly, or any motion other than contentment before those 
antiquated opinions. To the condemned man they verged upon 
nonsense, for in his vision, the demand of Religion to claim any 
equality with Science had never occurred. He had marked the 
forces of evolution at work and believed that, in future time, 
this eternal element would operate for good and rational progress 
continue. Faith in something has never lacked from man’s 
quality: that he perceived clearly enough. 

While fearless for the world’s future, he now knew that a fight 
for his own life had to be faced. At least he must soon learn the 
forces hastening to his side and he devoted thought and turned 
expectation to coming signals from the outer world. 


CHAPTER XVI 
/ 
For Greta Trensham the death of her husband had extin- 
guished love and with it any desire to live. Only hatred was left 
her and even her dead love had been dimmed before his death by 
the unexpected evidence of Ernest’s corruption, his monstrous 
understanding with Faraday and his stupidity and false con- 
fidence in the hands of a man far more astute than himself. 
But hate continued to support her when she thought upon her 
father’s death or her elder brother’s destruction, and the passion 
extended beyond Faraday’s sentence to all that he might leave 
behind him. She desired that no shred of honour should attach to 
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his name, no shadow of reverence or respect by which it might 
continue to be remembered in time to come. She accepted his 
approaching end with satisfaction even though she knew it as the 
herald of her own. Only self-destruction remained to her, for life 
held nothing more; but any desire to die was suspended until she 
should knowher brother had sped. Then there rose a new challenge 
—not to live longer, but so to order her departure that it should 
crown her revenge and make good her remaining hope. She 
turned thought from the condemned to his laboratory, sealed 
now with all his secrets like a grave and guarded night and day 
until means for safe entry were devised, or some composition with 
the owner arrived at. A shade of fear in the latter direction oc- 
cupied her growing attention until Faraday’s appeal should come 
to be heard. 

Science united upon this problem and spoke with international 
voices against the execution of a genius whose past achievement 
amply justified his present pretentions. Savants maintained with 
one voice that, despite the abominations proved against him, Law 
would commit even a worse evil by cutting a thread upon which 
hung promise so prodigious. Many scientists contended that 
justice, employing archaic ordinances, destined ere long to become 
obsolete, would outrage the hopes of all humanity and probably 
confound progress for generations. Faraday’s fate appeared to 
waken far greater concern in other countries than his own and 
reveal in them more active evidence of support. But voices had 
also been raised throughout the British Empire and certain 
learned societies dispatched deputations to the Government. A 
public petition was in the course of signature throughout the 
country, although as yet nothing definite concerning its recep- 
tion could be told. The Press implied that opinion appeared 
equally divided and no plea, winged by the nation’s will, would 
point to finality. The Latin countries proved most vociferous and 
indignant. France, Italy and Spain found time, amid their 
national concerns, to protest that the threatened execution would 
be an insufferable deed destined to set back the clock of progress 
farther than: the war had already done. The Americas declared 
how logic and common sense demanded life for one who might be 
destined to stand among the world’s greatest; while Russia also 
protested that to hang Faraday Heron must be a barbaric im- 
becility. It might have been recorded that, where the writ of 
English law did not run, widespread protest and opposition 
turned against it; while as the capital sentence now approached 
fulfilment, no profound or universal consensus appeared on one 
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side or the other. No wave of support for him swept the country; 
no storm ofindignation against him was manifest. Although some 
journals pointed out that the coming General Election looked but 
a trivial issue compared with the scientist’s fate, others took an 
opposite view and could spare little interest for anything save 
politics. A poll might have revealed the weight of contending 
parties, but both sides found tongues active in argument for the 
condemned man’s life, or death. Science argued that research 
must no more be condemned for producing a wicked genius than 
creating an atomic bomb. Its votaries claimed to labour in the 
service of truth alone and therefore stand upon the side of 
morality, since its ideals opposed infidelity in any genuine sense; 
but the Church condemned without dissension and Bishops de- 
clared that the Omnipotent would not have chosen a vessel so 
foul to convey any blessings designed for the service of man. 
The prisoner’s attitude became modified. He was permitted 
to read the newspapers and now grew conscious that an inter- 
national effort in his favour had yet to appear. Words poured in a 
deluge, but they promised no action. No propitious fighting 
spirit awakened. Little by little his gathering and unexpected 
peril came home to Faraday Heron. He concentrated upon his 
appeal, but still resolved to give not so much as a glimpse of 
his discoveries at a lesser price than his life, and when there came 
an official letter, he declined the suggestions it contained. The 
missive concerned his laboratory and invited him to consider the 
propriety of rendering the building safe, out of care for the neigh- 
bourhood in which it stood and thought for the innocent lives 
endangered should an unexpected explosion, such as he promised, 
take place. He was invited to rectify this risk that a formidable 
catastrophe might be avoided, and further pressed to enlarge his 
views and agree that the knowledge he professed might not be 
withheld from his fellow-men but imparted as evidence of the 
contrition’ that one, so greatly endowed by providence as himself, 
must be presumed to feel before his approaching end. It was a 
dry, uninspired and emotionless document, concocted by a 
Minister without imagination, not only anxious to avert needless 
disaster, but jealous to evade any concession, or hint of mercy, 
in exchange for agreement to pleasure the State. “To add another 
crime to those you have committed and confessed would be a 
crowning act of malevolence,” the letter concluded, “and the 
Cabinet prays: that, in the name of God, you may be: swiftly 
guided to rectify this dreadful threat before it is too late.” But the 
arid terms of the application decided Faraday against it. He 
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considered whether instant compliance would create influence 
in his favour and even weighed the wisdom of conveying his 
discoveries to those who could understand them and rendering 
the laboratory safe. When that was done, surely a consensus of 
opinion would arise to spare his life, not as an act of humanity, but 
a matter of business and a vast contribution to industrial pro- 
gress. A halter must already appeal to the intelligent world as poor 
payment for these privileges. But he could not trust such dreams. 
He became increasingly alive to the power of the Law, the herd 
acceptance of its authority and the disinclination to oppose it in 
average human minds. He wrote a guarded reply stating that 
the precise time of explosion was known to him, but that he had 
nothing to say until the hearing of his appeal and reconsideration 
of his sentence. To this he received no answer. 

Any attention quickened his hope, for he felt a growing in- 
stinct that public indifference spelled doom. The lack of national 
support honestly mystified him, for he still failed to comprehend 
how subjects which had inspired and actuated his whole existence 
were, in legal eyes, but shadows before the substance of his crime. 
More than one letter that he read in the newspapers scorned all 
extenuation and held that his promises were the lying assurance of 
a charlatan to evade death. Again and again he reviewed his 
values in the light of possible and final defeat, but blank astonish- 
ment continued to be his keenest emotion. The wonder grew that 
a world, not lacking in intelligence and awake to its own in- 
dustrial and social beggary, could at such a moment turn deaf 
ears on all he was ready to proclaim. Since no thought for himself 
had lightened the official application, he replied that those de- 
termined to take his life must face the consequences and, since he 
had no mind to succour a generation that flouted common sense 
and opposed reason, then forthcoming events must be upon 
their own heads. 

That was the most human and personal attitude ever to be 
recorded of him; but himself he only regarded this brief bout with 
the Law as a.matter of cause and effect, the result inevitably to be 
expected before such a futile challenge. The attitude of a wider 
humanity continued to bewilder Faraday, for that people should 
still profess reasons sufficiently potent to override his discoveries 
amazed him. He felt no fear of death in itself, but experienced a 
sort of hopeless impatience to realize what now loomed large 
between him and the abundance that life continued to offer. He 
found it incredible that all might be ended within brief weeks. He 
had devoted small thought to mankind, regarding his own species 
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as a defective mammal scarce worthy to be trusted with con- 
sciousness; but now his contempt hardened into an active loath- 
ing, so acute that it fortified his indifference to the thought of 
death. For him, as for his sister, suicide occupied his mind and, 
when it did so, he woke to the discovery that such a possibility 
had been considered and every means carefully denied him. He 
suffered the strange torture of continued companionship, for he 
was never alone and his sleeping hours watched over. 

: Science meantime, on hearing all invitations to liberate the 
laboratory had been declined by its creator, set about how to 
save it against ultimate destruction from within. Any attempt 
represented unknown danger and though suggestions for entry 
abounded, as yet none received sanction, though volunteers did 
not lack for the adventure if a practical means to employ their 
courage could be suggested. The body of opinion now drifted 
against the condemned man, for his refusal to comply with the 
propositions set before him turned many from his cause. Such an 
action was counted malignant and indicative of his real nature. 
Compliance might, so people guessed, have been the first step to 
a life sentence, but refusal left no doubt that his approaching 
appeal would be dismissed. He was classed as a baleful portent 
and better dead. Newspapers exalted him to an eminence of 
wickedness comparable with the world figures soon to stand 
their trial. His refusal to save the countryside of Cliff left him no 
friends there and now, while scientists toiled to save the labora- 
tory and confound what he had planned, public animus awakened 
against science and all its works. 

Three High Court Judges heard the appeal and the Lord 
Chief Justice was one of them. Faraday, fortified by a few notes, 
had long committed his speech to memory and most of the new 
material concerned other angles of approach than those already 
followed by him. 

“The nations,” he began, “are about to confer on this 
enormous challenge of atomic energy and as to whether a new 
control and command shall be created with all its machinery for 
international regulations and settlement. New departments will 
doubtless be established and new organizations, armed with 
world power, founded to watch over the universal interests in- 
volved. But, my Lords, I would stress and, through this tribunal, 
advertise to the whole earth, that what I have to bring must form 
the very nidus and core of all future conferences—the only sure 
foundation upon which the architects of betterment can build. 
My facts demand a new dispensation, for the reason that they 
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banish the old one by legitimate progress of evolution and, 
through their radical nature, supersede much until now essential, 
but henceforward obsolete. As we approach our challenge: to 
guard the new-found power against evil application, so consider 
our need. It arises from the grip of opposed ideologies upon the 
mass instincts of the nations that profess them. One man’s meat 
is another man’s poison and advances, condemned by our own 
democratic principles, are held of first importance on other 
standards. Even a word is understood to signify totally different 
things in different languages. I bring a standard above all 
standards—a discovery above the question of any rules of conduct 
and depending rather upon eternal truths lying outside the 
domain of any ideology whatsoever. I am prepared directly to 
advance what may be regarded as fundamental progress. 
Right and wrong are not involved; no morality is violated, for I 
see nothing but swift and inevitable advance before us, which, 
once achieved, will basten and assure that mental progress 
of which the world stands so much in need and lack of which 
creates this present, formidable time-lag between our knowledge 
and our wisdom. 

“To consider concrete ideas of a nature that appeal to the 
multitude, let me dwell upon one vital demand above all argu- 
. ment—a matter of elemental fact,” continued Faraday. ““The 
new energy will be responsible for unlimited heat, converted by 
us into electricity, thus solving not only the problem of coal- 
mining and the difficulty of finding human beings who will devote 
their working lives to that purpose. For I also provide the obvious 
solution of how to operate other less essential services from which 
the educated generations of the future will shrink. Nor need we 
fear that, with enlarged brain power, must come diminished 
physical strength and deterioration of muscular power induced > 
by the decreasing need for it. Look after our brains and our bodies 
will look after themselves. Science has long since learned that 
man’s nervous system embraces his destiny, and not only will 
nuclear physics throw light into those mysteries, but prove capable 
of quickening at a thousand other points our stagnant knowledge 
of ourselves. And more than that: it represents a prodigious step 
towards cosmic territories yet sealed to our knowledge—illimit- 
able regions concealing truths as yet unimagined but not beyond 
the reach of human attainment. To these I would seek to guide the 
pioneers of the future, for eternal change is the first rule of existence 
and what we find must for ever be a step only to what remains to 
find. Let us cease from finding and we join the fossils and perish.” 
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Faraday waited but a moment and returned to details. 

“The terrestial stock of uranium, your Lordships,” he con- 
tinued, “is computed at an amount of energy that one century of 
human requirement will demand. For myself I doubt whether, 
with our growing activities, it can last so long even as that; but 
my synthesis rests on no such meagre assets and does not depend 
upon Nature’s laboratories. It will come from our own. Once 
again, then, suffer me to urge your Lordships that, before we 
create the coming Atomic Energy Commission of United Nations, 
my knowledge, in right of its direct bearing on their enactments, 
shail be published to the world. By neglecting this opportunity 
you do grave disservice to human requirements—above all in the 
particular of future peace. When what I have to proclaim is 
heard, believe me peace will become an axiom established for 
ever; but deny me, then the Commission’s prime purpose fails 
and U.N.O. must join the lost causes already too familiar. 

*“My Lords, another reflection. I would beg you to recollect 
the part played by free physicists in our history and the world’s 
vast debt to them: the products of their research, the fruit of their 
sleepless toil, the roll of their martyrs—men who have given their 
lives that others might live more abundantly as truth prevailed. 
To strike me down at this moment is to aim a blow at the very 
spirit of truth and crush man’s new avatar of hope at the fountain 
head.” 

He ceased for a few moments, then turned to a different 
argument and strove to move his hearers upon what might, in 
some sort, be considered their own ground. 

*‘Lastly, my Lords, I would consider impersonally the com- 
prehensive syllable ‘crime’ and note how, like many other words, 
it conveys different meanings to the ear that hears, or the eye that 
reads. ‘Crime’ reverberates in the memory of deeds associated 
with it, or in the context of companion words. Similarly we speak 
of ‘nature,’ ‘will,’ ‘hope,’ ‘civilization.’ Of the last, for example, we 
talk as though it were attained, instead of a state as yet entirely 
beyond our activities. ‘Patriotism’ has often been denominated 
crime. Some applaud it as a healthy instinct; others condemn it 
for a particularly noxious form of actual wickedness. Very note- 
worthy and honourable characters shine in history for the reason 
that their crimes have advanced national well-being by the de- 
struction of tyranny and roguery, or their opposition to the 
dictator and slave-driver. In their remorseless progress such men 
have often broken law, taken life, cast down privilege and defied 
tradition for most praiseworthy purposes. History has applauded 
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these hurricanes of crime along with the criminals who committed 
them, recognizing that the salutary results remain despite those 
illegal means which were alone capable of reaching them. The 
laws enacted to restrain crime are often responsible for their own 
breaking, and when they are wicked laws, then those who made 
them become the criminals and no such word may longer be 
applied to those who break them. ‘Crime’ is in truth a relative 
term of no meaning to philosophy, but being accepted in one sense 
only by law, many valuable lives have paid unjust penalty. 

“A cruel fate confronted me with the necessity to do what I 
have done since, without needful means, my work could not be 
accomplished; but reason and rudimentary justice must surely 
recognize that I afford yet another example of those actions which, 
however odious in themselves, yet by resultant circumstances 
merit condonation as upheavals of social conduct, that produce 
an ultimate and healthy fruition. The results of any action should 
assuredly determine our reckoning with those means employed 
to achieve it and the scales of justice be held with adamant forti- 
tude between them. 

“Finally, your Lordships, recollect that I ask for continued 
existence in the cause of Science alone. Other incentives for re- 
maining alive, I have none.” 

He had addressed the Court standing and now ceased and sat 
down with his eyes upon the three Judges. No change of expression 
had passed over their impassive faces while he spoke and, after a 
brief colloquy with his companions, the Lord Chief Justice, who 
presided, rose and replied. He had little to say and revealed no 
emotion or animus of any kind while he said it. 

“First, prisoner at the bar, to reply to your defence and the 
arguments you have seen fit to advance on your own behalf. 
Science, as we know, should enjoy freedom of international 
intercourse, and for any man to assert that he has learned the 
means by which war can be avoided, yet refuse such knowledge 
to his fellow-creatures, would be a crime unparalleled in human 


history. It happens, however, that history itself denies you such a ~ 


power. It is idle to make the claim. Freedom for science no more 
banishes future war than it did the last, now at an end, and it is 
not in the realms of physiology that any such palladium will be 
discovered. Obviously all sciences should combine to operate 
upon the side of peace and agree to oppose physical warfare and 
all its evils, but, so far, the reverse has been accomplished and we 
are now at a pass when, what may in truth be the driving force 
of the universe, is applied to nothing but destruction and dis- 
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ruption. Nevertheless, whatever resolutions your profession may 
arrive at, knowledge of the passions that still dominate and 
actuate the human heart indicate clearly enough that unaided 
physical research will never banish war. If channels exist through 
which we can escape for ever from mankind’s civil wars of self- 
extermination, then let Science turn from her further explora- 
tion of dead matter, bid her physicists rest from their labours, 
while her biologists speed their endeavours. Life should control 
the inanimate; but to-day, what do we perceive? Matter triumph 
over mind; machinery—whether that of man, or Nature—ever 
hurtling onward to new speed and might, while human 
reason toils farther and farther in the rear.” 

The Lord Chancellor dismissed this great matter and declared 
the Court’s decision. 

*“Much remains to be said on such a subject, but not here and 
not in connection with your appeal, Faraday Heron. Your 
achievements in connection with atomic energy and your alleged 
control of physical phenomena, as yet known to yourself alone, 
are subjects lying outside the present question. That is our sole 
province and, believing that your sentence inflicted for the 
murder of the late Sir Hector Heron to be in every respect just 
and conformable to Law, we recognize no reason to change it. 
The appeal is dismissed.” 

So ended Faraday’s efforts and no soul of goodness in things 
evil appeared to awaken one ray of legal doubt as to justice and 
the duty to support it. The conclusion aroused interest and was 
counted news. It calmed many hearts and those who quarrelled 
with it won no considerable support. Human interest is a fleeting 
thing and seldom delays long with any subject, however great the 
challenge. 

At this time, fortified by the loss of Faraday’s appeal and 
secure in the certainty of his end, Greta Trensham set about to 
accomplish what the rest of the world was anxious to avoid. She 
abated no jot of hatred for the fallen man, and the fact that he 
must die renewed her strength; but that was not enough. Her 
thoughts ran forward and she still desired, above all else, that 
nothing must be reclaimed by which the world could remember 
him. ‘She was resolved that the laboratory and all it held should 
be blown to dust, and she had linked that task with her own life 
which would be needful to its performance. Though faith in the 
condemned man’s promises had waned and even his supporters 
counted them too extravagant as reaffirmed in the appeal, yet 
belief in the prodigious value of what he was leaving behind him 
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persisted and Greta rejoiced that still no means of safe entrance 
to his workshop had been devised. Rumours ran that skilled 
engineers were already working underground, but none spoke 
with certainty. A minor problem divided opinion and some be- 
lieved in the threatened time-bomb, others doubted its existence. 
Greta held her brother’s assurance in the matter an idle threat, 
because, with all the will, he had not enjoyed sufficient time to 
perfect any such thing. She had visited the laboratory with him, 
at an early stage after its completion, and remembered elaborate 
arrangements of permanent character which were planned to 
destroy it if an enemy landing was ever made. She felt convinced 
that an assault from without must swiftly destroy all in the con- 
flagration he promised, as in the past he had destroyed her 
husband; and it was when thinking upon Ernest that she con- 
ceived a line of action within her power and certain to accom- 
plish her purpose. It demanded her life—a price she was willing 
to pay; but it probably involved that of many others. For human 
welfare she cared no more since personal contentment was for 
ever impossible. Greta had always relied on things outside herself 
for happiness: she possessed no quality of mind to create it from 
within. Like the moon, she had reflected light when the sunshine 
of life shone upon her, but remained chill and dark for evermore 
now that the last ray had sped. The wellsprings were dry; the 
atmosphere spent; ruth and compassion had perished and she 
was only concerned to hide her own secret a little longer. Her 
purpose chained her to Cliff House through these days, although 
it stood in the danger zone and no more than a few hundred 
yards distant from the laboratory. Soldiers encircled the dwelling 
and she was permitted to remain in it at her own risk. Officers 
accepted her hospitality and came to know and sympathize with 
her. It was believed by some that time might be growing short and 
the time-bomb, if such existed, ticking forward to its end; but 
she had assured those mostly concerned that no such danger 
need be feared and explained her reasons. The folk thought 
otherwise and believed that a mysterious bond united her 
brother’s fate. with the laboratory. They foretold that at the 
moment he died, the threatened explosion might be counted to 
occur. None eversuspected that the mistress of Cliffentertained any 
evil thought against her own domains, but manyurged her to follow 
them and withdraw beyond peril before the morning of execution. 
Greta had befriended the troops and made them free of the de- 
serted gardens. She had assisted the officials who came and went, 
and aroused the admiration of many among them. Her distress 
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was stamped upon a face, now care-worn and haggard, and those 
who had occasion to meet her shared pity for a woman stricken 
with such tragic complications of grief. 

She moved where she pleased and had affected to welcome 
the project now in hand. It was determined to enter the labora- 
tory from far beneath, burrow a tunnel deep under the founda- 
tions and make entrance through the concrete on which they 
stood, The architect of the building furnished all plans and those 
volunteering for the attempt were already about it, having sunk 
clear of the walls. Greta, however, had no intention that success 
should be won by these protracted and cautious efforts. Labour 
was daily withdrawn at dusk and on an approaching evening, 
after the workers had retired to safety, she designed her 
intervention. 

An approach by eminent living scientists was addressed to 
the Crown for Faraday Heron’s prolonged life, in view of the good 
these men felt competent to declare must result from it; but no 
saving grace rewarded the effort and the condemned man slept 
his last sleep in the condemned cell, awoke an hour before his 
death, declined breakfast and sat in silent thought awaiting the 
call. His mind, long conscious of a crucial error, speculated on 
what might have been had he escaped from England while yet 
opportunity offered to do so. To have flown by air into Russia 
had doubtless saved him. There a government, smarting under 
allied refusal of vital atomic information, must surely have wel- 
comed one capable of bringing the secret knowledge and primed 
with much else that none as yet knew but himself. Russia’s refusal 
to grant extradition would have followed and a theatre for 
research opened worthy of him, together with respect, honour and 
support as he served his adopted nation and helped her to set foot 
on the neck of Western civilization. For his own country and its 
democratic ideals he now felt nothing but contempt—a scorn 
applied equally to himself that he had trusted reason to save him 
against the pettifogging and hide-bound practice of Laws never 
designed to subdue a super-man. 

He had not spoken on learning the date of his execution, nor 
was his voice heard again. He ignored those who attended upon 
his end and died dumb. 


CHAPTER XVII 


W HEN the fact of her brother’s death reached Greta Trensham 
she set about final preparations. Some hours needed to pass, for not 
until dusk was down and her plans became practical could she 
carry them out. She travelled round Cliff village during the’ 
morning, to find it strangely empty and deserted, for a great 
exodus had taken place to the amusement of the military 
guardians. Greta’s own warnings did not trouble the soldiers. 
They knew what had happened in London and the day brought 
forth for her, so judged that she might well be distraught. 

Her own thoughts concentrated on the coming action and 
she marvelled that any hours could drag as these. She yearned 
for an approaching end, which caused her no more dread than 
death had wakened in Faraday. A thankful welcome awaited it; 
and she was cheered and supported to remember that revenge 
upon her brother and all his works would come from her own hand. 

Cliff House lay within the guarded circuit, where stood the 
laboratory, and a straight path of three hundred yards united 
them. Few moved upon it now save the soldiers and Greta. The 
gardens were long emptied of regular workers and only Roger 
Horn and two old women continued to wait upon their mistress 
until she should depart. She had told them it would be on the 
morrow. Signs of neglect were everywhere visible and long had 
been so. Upon the great forecourt grass was spouting and the 
collections in the glass houses had died, or turned to jungle. 

When twilight thickened Greta set forth upon her last 
journey to the laboratory with a clear run between her and the 
main entrance of it. Only barbed wires crossed the path at two 
points, but she would be travelling at fifty or sixty miles an hour 
and within twenty yards of her goal before she struck them, for 
her car was powerful and capable of great speed. A soldier on 
guard marked her spring out of the murk. He yelled, but was too 
late to stop her or save himself and died a moment later. Straight 
at the major door she headed and brought her car like a battering 
ram upon it. The impact created an instantaneous change and it 
could not be said that the car advanced or the door fallen after 
they collided, for both vanished almost instantly. A roar of sound 
bellowed upward and a blaze of orange light turned the gathering 
darkness brighter than noonday sunshine. Flames burst from every 
side of the building as it fell like a pack of cards. The metal 
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receptacles that crowned it were turned to molten steel while the 
blast of the explosion tore up the earth on every side, cutting off 
the ancient trees that girdled the hollow asa scythe mows pasture 
and transforming the sandy soil of the glen to glass. A terrific din 
persisted and for a time the glare turned gathering night to day. 
Then slowly light and din diminished to a steady, earth-born glow 
of great timber trees burning like tinder and dying echoes of the 
explosion reverberating afar. Torrents of rain began to fall through 
the poisoned air and red-hot earth hissed under it. Clouds 
lumbered up, as though to hide this great wound, for where the 
laboratory had stood now there yawned a smoking hole like the 
mouth of a volcano, still exuding smoke and flame from its crater. 

Time was never destined to fill that gash again and around 
the gulf, now swept clear of every stock and stone, a desert of 
shuddering ashes spread. With astounding speed was this de- 
struction accomplished and presently, in the silence that followed, 
broken now only by the rush of rain, there began to move earth- 
born lights and squeak the little sound of human voices where 
crept a cautious force into that valley of dust and ashes. 

Dawn indicated the nature, length and breadth of the disaster. 
Many cob-walled cottages of the hamlet had crumbled under the 
blast and three score lives were lost, mostly of the aged. Cliff 
church tower suffered and its battlements were brought to the 
churchyard. Gravestones had been broken and the modest 
mausoleum of Sir Hector and his partner suffered indignity. The 
western wing of Cliff House came down, but the mass still stood 
though gaping with a thousand rents. Every window was de- 
stroyed and the fabric riven, the great palm house transformed to 
molten glass and twisted steel. Both serving women escaped 
unhurt; old Roger Horn, seeking fruit for Greta’s dessert that 
night, died out-of-doors. A kitchen-garden wall fell upon him and 
not until many days had passed were his bones discovered. Of the 
soldiery séven men lost heir lives and no more. The total mor- 
tality was not great, nor did the explosion take a form so pro- 
digious as Faraday foretold, though the scars indeed were destined 
to remain for all time. By irony of chance the actual cause of the 
event none ever knew. Only a dead soldier, consumed by fire, 
shared the truth with a dead woman; but while many assumed 
hat fate had synchronized the time-bomb’s explosion with his 
own death day, others, taking note of her utter disappearance, 
suspected Faraday’s sister. 


* bd % * * 
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So fell the house of Heron and soon enough will their good and 
evil be forgotten, their story a page of history that only the curious 
turn. Time has already rebuilt their dwelling and transformed it 
into a guest house for those who need rest from their labours. A golf 
course stretches over those great gardens, a promenade threads the 
cliffs, a haven for little boats has been built below. But the gulf 
where the laboratory stood was left to Nature and the cavern 
adorned by her hands. Lady fern and hart’s tongue loll from the 
red sandstone; moss glimmers in great cushions to pillow the 
broken rock; seeds of brier and thorn and rowan brought by the 
birds have sprung to life in rift and ledge; the cavity, sinking 
down to regions of perpetual gloom where sunlight can never 
reach, is naked no more. Nor wholly silent, for a rill winds and 
murmurs through the depths of it. 

Here and on the sea-facing precipices close at hand the first 
fiery harvest of nuclear fissure fell upon England and wakened a 
nation’s prayer that it might be the last; but whether that pro- 
digious energy shall wound to the death a well-found planet and 
the cradle of Earth’s only reasoning creature remains for us to learn. 
Is it to be believed that human power exists to shorten the life of 
willing, helpless Mother Earth and batter her beauty and her 
glory back to primal chaos? Surely eternal hope may trust the 
Atomic Age and strengthen our faith in righteousness still beyond 
our reach, but not our ken. As the old judge affirmed, powers 
mightier than atomic lie hidden within the composition of man 
himself, only seeking liberation to reveal how not earth, sea nor 
air hold elements so great. 

We need to think in grander terms—not astronomic or even 
geological—but pitched to a measure far ahead of our present 
standpoint on the great journey. As yet there is little to tell since 
man’s advent, in comparison with the pilgrimage and the record 
that yet lie ahead of him. We are the children of yesterday and 
probably short of our meridian altitude by unnumbered centuries; 
yet our stature and our progress in historic time indicate stand- 
ards of intelligence ascending to starry flashes of genius which fore- 
tell where civilization may stand in ages yet to be. The duration 
of Earth is hidden beyond our calculation; but that her sole, con- 
scious inhabitant should empty her dwelling-place in space and 
shorten his own brief flicker in time is the nightmare of an idiot. 
Consciousness, capable of malevolence so vast, becomes a mere 
poisonous exhalation, a virus to confound the heart-beat of a 
solar system, a plague-spot on the universe. The clown of this 
cosmic circus we may be, but not the arch-villain. 
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Though bankrupt for the moment of resources and suffering 
from exhaustion that will pass with the generation responsible for 
it, the hearts of those to come shall surely quicken in sight of 
promised lands denied ourselves; for, though years long and 
many have sped since mankind welcomed his Ages of Gold, the 
sunrise must surely dawn that shall herald another golden age 
before our tale is ended. Hope remains, and “unity,” “good 
willing,’ ‘‘brotherhood”’ all promise to mean something some 
day, if we live to grow up. 


THE END 
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